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PREFACE. 


The present volume is complete in itself. It tells the 
history of India from a Hindd, Buddhist, and Brahmanical 
point of view. It starts from the remotest, antiquity, and 
reaches right down to the appearance of the English in 
the Eastern seas. It does not deal with the Mussulman 
conquest or the Mussulman empire ^ as those subjects can 
scarcely be treated thoroughly, until the Hindd people have 
been well brought upon the stage ; and although the 
history of Mussulman India has an intrinsic value and 
importance of its own, which entitle it to separate consider¬ 
ation, it throws little or no light upon the religious and 
social development of the Hindus. Whilst, however, the 
present work is complete in itself, it also forms the third 
volume of the history of India, the publication of which was 
begun as far back as 1867.^ It may therefore be advis¬ 
able to describe more precisely the plan which was origin¬ 
ally adopted for preparing a complete history of India, and 
the progress which has since been made towards its com¬ 
pletion. 

The principal materials from which to construct a purely 


‘'History of India from the Earliest Ages, Vol. I., comprising the Vodio 
period and Maha Bh&rata. Triibner & Co., 1867. Ibid., Vol. II., comprising the 
B&mayana and Brahmanic Period, i. e. the Laws of Manu. Triibner & Co., 1869. 
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Hindii history are to be found in the four Vedas, the two 
-epics of the Mah^ Bhdrata and Ramayana, the laws of 
Manu, and the eighteen puranas. Of these the most im¬ 
portant are the hymns of the Rig-Veda, the two epics, and 
the laws of Mann.* Accordingly an effort was made to form a 
basis for the history of Hindu India by preparing a critical 
analysis of this vast mass of semi-historical literature. The 
results were incorporated in the first two volumes of the so- 
called History of India. It has, however, been asserted by 
friendly critics, that these two volumes, however interesting 
in themselves, ought not to be called history; that properly 
speaking they are not history, but prolegomena to history. 
Possibly such criticisms are correct.® But still the Mahd 
Bharata and R.'lmayana are accepted by the people of India 
as history; and the two former volumes have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity amongst Hindu readers, as well as 
amongst those Europeans who are familiar with India. At 
the same time some knowledge of the Vedic hymns, and 
especially of the laws of Manu, is essentially needful to a 
right understanding of Vedic and Brahmanic India. 

•Accordingly the present work meets both views. It is 
at once the third volume of the history of India from the 
earliest ages, and the first volume of the history of India 
properly so called. Both begin from the earliest ages, and 
it is intended that they should be ultimately brought 


* The Vedas and Pnrhnas are chiefly of a theological character. Occa¬ 
sionally statements appear, more especially in the purhnas, which appear to 
possess a historical value, but after a critical analysis they are generally found to 
fade away into myth and fable. * Sometimes, however, the pur&nas prove useful in 
illustrating religious and sectarian ideas. The author has compiled several folios 
of extracts, as well as a voluminous index, but has derived very few positive data 
from them. The Buddhist chronicle, known as the Mahbwansa, is entitled to more 
respect; hut it will be seen, by a reference to Appendix II. in the present volume, 
that its statements are far from reliable, unless confirmed by other authoritfes. 

> It appears, however, to the author, that the first two volumes of Mr Grote’s 
History of Greece might be dismissed on a similar pretext. 
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down to our own days. But tlie larger work comprises 
critical analyses of the sacred books, as the internal evi¬ 
dence on which the author bases his history of the ancient 
religion and civilization of the Hindils; whilst the volume 
now before the reader comprises the general conclusions 
drawn from this internal evidence, illustrated by the evi¬ 
dence of external authorities. In a word, the present 
volume opens with retrospects of the Vcdic and Brahmanic 
ages by the- light of the materials already brought under 
review in the two former volumes. It then brings every 
other available authority, excepting that of the Mussul¬ 
man historians, to boar upon the general subject. The 
life and teachings of Gotama Buddha, the evidence of 
Greek and Roman writers, the edicts of Priyadarsi or 
Asoka, the Buddhist chronicles, the recorded travels of 
the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries, 
the Hindu drama, the traditions of the Rajpoots down to 
the seventeenth century, the travels of Marco Polo and 
others between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
Faria y Sousa’s history of Portuguese Asia during the six¬ 
teenth and greater part of the seventeenth centuiies, have 
all been laid under contribution for every variety of in¬ 
formation, and have been further illustrated by the experi¬ 
ence derived during fifteen years’ official residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner the attempt has been made 
to throw every light upon the history, the religion, and 
the civilization of the people of India before the coming 
of the English upon the scone.'* 

* Two works have been just published by Messrs Trubner & Co., which will 
form interesting illustrations of the chapters in the present volume which are 
devoted to Buddhism. Both are by Mr Mutu Coomhra Swamy, Mudelihr, of 
Ceylon. The first is entitled,—“The Dethfivansa, or the history of the Tooth- 
relie of G6tama Buddha, translated into English with notes.” 't he second is 
entitled,—“ Sutta Napita, or the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama Buddha, 
translated into English with notes and introduction.” 

b 
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The next volume, which ia already in preparation, will 
be devoted to the history of Mussulman, Mahratta, and 
British India. The importance of the Mussulman annals 
cannot be denied ; but that importance is duo more to the 
part which the Mussulman religion has played in tho history 
of the world, than to any light which it throws upon India 
in particular. This importance is increasing day by day; 
for few impartial observers will deny the fact that to all 
appearance the people of India are drifting slowly but surely 
towards the religion of tho prophet of Arabia, rather than 
towards that Christianity which is freely offered, but which 
they are not prepared to accept. It is hoped that the volume 
on Mussulman, Mahratta, and early Anglo-Indian history 
will bo published in November next. 


Wilham, Essex, 25{h May, 1874 . 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

KETROSrECT OF VEDIC INDIA. 

The history of India from the earliest period to c hapte b 
the present day may be mapped out into the three 
eras of Hindii, Mussulman, and British. The Hindu Jliiidii| tlio 
era commences with the dawn of history. The an'd tile Brituh. 
Mussulman era commences with the invasions of the 
followers of the Prophet under Mahmud of Cabul in 
the middle of the eleventh century after Christ. 

The British era commences with the conquests of 
Robert Clive about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. These eras are useful as furnishing chro¬ 
nological data for the great political revolutions 
which characterize the history of India. The strug¬ 
gle between the Mussulmans and Hindiis com¬ 
menced in the same century which saw the conquest 
of England by the Normans. The overthrow of Mus¬ 
sulman imperialism, and establishment of the British 
as a political and paramount power, were carried 
out during the single reign of George the Third. 

But Hinduism overlaps the Mussulman era, and both 
Hinduism and Islam overlap the British era; and 
the conflicting ideas, traditions, and aspirations of 
these two hostile camps of Brahma and Mohammed 
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Tour elements 
in the HimlA 
era: the Vedic, 
the Brahmanio; 
the Buddhist, 
and,the Brah- 
uanical revival. 


are still the main characteristics of the modern his¬ 
tory of India, although they have been too often 
and too generally ignored. 

But the Hindu era, which is the first in the 
, order of time, is also the first in importance; and 
that importance is . increasing day by day. The 
Hindiis of the present generation have been moulded 
into their existing form by their past history; and 
it is by their past history alone that the European 
can apprehend their modern culture. Moreover, 
amongst Hindus, and indeed amongst oriental 
nations generally, religion is their only nationality; 
and zeal for religion is their only conception of 
patriotism. The study of oriental religions thus 
assumes a vast political significance; and to be car¬ 
ried out offbctually it necessitates a familiarity with 
the people themselves, as well as an acquaintance 
with their sacred writings. From a remote antiquity 
four conflicting elements have been at work in form¬ 
ing the natio»al life of the Hindiis; and at any mo¬ 
ment either of these elements, or a fresh combination 
of these elements, may be suddenly imbued with a 
new-born enthusiam, and overflow the land like a 
flood of lava. Each has dominated during a par¬ 
ticular ago; and thus the history of the Hindu era 
may be divided into four periods, namely, the Vedic, 
the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, and the Brahmanic 
revival. But all four elements have been inter¬ 
mingling in the Hindii mind from a very ancient 
period, and all, are more or less intermingling now.^ 


> The term llindd era is here employed in its general sense, as comprehending 
the whole of the ante-Mnssnlman period, and in a wider sense the whole range of 
Indian history. The term, however, may he more strictly applied to-the history 
of the people before they were bi-onght under the influence of Brahmanism or 
Baddhism; and in this latter sense it has been used on the title page. 
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The advent of Buddhism is the first stand-point chapteb i. 
in the annals of India. It forms, in fact, the only 
true commencement of Indian history. Its founder, gical stand- 
Gdtama Buddha, is said to have been born b.c. ofindia.^ 
C23, and to have died b.c. 543 at the age of eighty. 

This chronology is open to future discussion, but it 
may be accepted as a platform from whence to 
review the past and commence the history of the 
future. The life of Gdtama Buddha is preceded 
by a dim vista of unrecorded ages, which is 
peopled more by creations of fancy than by mortal 
men. The heroes and heroines of epic tradition, 
the gods and goddesses of sacred legend, occupy 
all the foreground; whilst glunpses of the general 
masses of the population are but few and far be¬ 
tween. But in the sixth century before the Chris¬ 
tian era Buddhism dawns upon a world of reality 
and humanity. It represents the ancient people 
of India, not as mere phantasmagoria, distorted 
and exaggerated by the imaginations of bards and 
priests; but as living men and women, occupied 
with all the cares of existence, yet seeking to 
work out the main problems of the universe; to 
discover whether there is not a substantial religion, 
a form of holiness far beyond the conventional wor¬ 
ship of the gods, or propitiation of unseen powers, 
which will secure the highest happiness in this life, 
and in the life to come. The history of the part 
which Buddhism has been called^ upon to play in 
the great work of religious development in India is 
thus replete with lessons for all time; but before 
attempting to indicate its specialities, it will be 
necessary to take a I'etrospective view of the pro¬ 
gress of religious thought in this vast peninsula 
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CHAPTEK 1 . during tlie dim and remote period which preceded 
it, and whicii is generally known as Vedic and 
Brahmanic times. 

^idhira:’”® The first important feature of the Hindd ei’a, is 

twwn“the"^‘ic the broad distinction which originally existed be- 

and Krahmanic , _ i , 

periods. tween the Vedic and Brahmanic elements in the 
early histojy. It will be seen hereafter that the 
Vedic Aryans, who colonized the Punjab in a re¬ 
mote antiquity, were worshippers of the spirits or 
elements of the universe as gods and goddesses, and 
invoked those deities in old Sanskrit versos known 
as Vedic hymns. At some subsequent period the 
Brdhmans appeared upon the scene, and converted 
the old Vedic deities into representations or manifest¬ 
ations of the supreme spirit, whom they worshipped 
as Brahma. At the same time the Brdhmans effected 
other changes in Vedic ideas and usages, which 
will be found invested with a deep significance. 
The Vedic Aryans had neither temples, idols, nor 
rigid caste distinctions. They worshipped their 
deities as living existences; and they apparently 
offered up their own sacrifices and invocations, and 
performed their own domestic rites, without the 
aid of any caste of priests whatever. The Brdh¬ 
mans, on the contrary, appear to have encouraged 
the construction of temples, and to have set up 
images or idols, which were worshipped individually 
and collectively as representatives of the one 
supreme being. , The Brdhmans also seem to have 
distributed the people into castes; or at any rate to 
have recognized and sanctioned such caste distinc¬ 


tions ; and they arrogated to themselves the position 
of an exclusive and hereditary priesthood, through 
whom alone the people were to present their sacri- 
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fices and offer their prayers. Tlicse distinctions chaptks i. 

between Vedic and Brahmanic religions must be all 

the more borne in mind, because the Brdlimans 

have not only modified the Vedic religion, but have 

also garbled and interpolated Vedic literature, for 

the purpose of bringing old Vedic traditions and 

usages into conformity with later Brahmanical ideas. 

This point will be sufficiently illustrated in future 
pages; for the present it will 'suffice to indicate the 
interval of thought wdiich separates what is purely 
Vedic from what is purely Brahmanical. 

The materials for the history of India prior to 
the advent of Buddhism are to be found in the dhytTeriJJdf 
Vedic hymns and the Hindu epics. The Vedic 
hymns arc valuable as the exi)rcssion of the religious vedio hymns, 
views of the primitive but intellectual Aryan people, 
who invaded and occupied north-western India in 
times primeval, and worshipped the deities or ele¬ 
ments of the universe in an ago wlien Brahmanism was 
unknown.* The hymns are singularly free from any 
Brahmanical element, although later commentators 
have laboured to interpret them in accordance with 
Brahmanical teaching. The two voluminous epics, nindiiepics: 
known as the Mahfi Bhdrata and llAm^yana, fall •'••ai character, 
under a totally different category. They are re¬ 
garded by the whole Hindu population of India as 
the national treasuries of legend and tradition; and 
consequently may be accepted as the modern and 
popular conceptions of the Hindu people as regards 
their past history. But they cannot be reduced to 


® The term Vedie hymns is here specially confined to the hymns or mantras 
of the Efjr-Veda, which is the curliest of the four Vedas, and the only one which 
can be rendered fairly available for history. Compare History, Vol. II., Part V. 
Brahaianic Period, chap. iv. 
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the form of chronicles. They refer to different stages 
in the progress of the people, hut there are no links 
to unite them into a chain of consecutive history. 
In one sense alone they seem to have been formed 
into a harmonious whole. Every incident, whether 
it originated in Vedic, Brahmanic, or Buddhist times, 
has been reproduced in Brahmanic forms by com¬ 
pilers who apparently flourished in the age of 
Brahitianical revival. In other words, every legend 
and tradition has been systematically Brahmanized 
for the purpose of bringing all the religions, laws, 
and usages of the different races of India into con¬ 
formity with Brahmanical ideas. When stripped of 
those Brahmanical grafts and overgrowth, the 
legends and traditions will bo found to furnish large 
illustrations of old Hindu civilization. Again, when 
considered as a whole, they arc valuable as indicat¬ 
ing the process by which the varied populations of 
India have been brought under Brahmanical in¬ 
fluence. But Sanskrit literature, whether Vedic or 
Brahmanic, has no historical annals in the modern 
sense of the word. It is devoid of all real sequence 
or chronology. It is grievously marred by the in¬ 
troduction of monstrous and supernatural fables, 
which are revolting to European ideas. At the best 
it furnishes little more than isolated pictures of the 
past, which have been preserved in the ballads of 
a semi-barbarous age, and converted by later Brah¬ 
manical compilers.into vehicles for religious teaching. 

But although it is impossible to reduce the 
varied groups of Hindu traditions into historical 
form, it is possible to indicate the progress of re¬ 
ligious thought from a very remote period. Relics. 
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of pre-historic races have preserved their ancient chapteb r 
relii^ion intact in remote hills and iuncles, as it Elements of re- 

o j o J ligious belief. 

existed in times primeval, and long before the 
priestly Brdhman appeared upon the scene. Again, 
amongst nations and races which have been brought 
under the pale of Brahmanical orthodoxy, organic 
remains of the old faiths arc still discernible beneatli 
tlie crust of Brahmanical teaching. It may thus be 
practicable to trace out the more important elements 
of religious belief which have been seething in the 
Hindu intellect from the dawn of history. At the 
same time it is possible also to indicate the more 
important migrations of different races into India, 
and their ultimate settlement in the regions which 
they now occupy ; and thus to obtain, however hazy 
and obscure, an approximate idea of the political 
condition of the people during the unrecorded age 
which precedes historic times. 

Some liglit may be thrown on the early history Geographical 
of India by a brief glance at its geography. The 
continent of India is an inverted triangle. Ifs 
nortliorn boundary is formed by the mighty range 
of the Himalayas, which walls it off from the remote 
regions of Turkistan and Chinese Tartary. Its 
west and eastern sides are respectively waslied by 
the Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal. It may be 
divided into three belts or zones, namely—Hindu¬ 
stan in the north, the Dekhan in the centre, and the 
Peninsula in the south. These zonps are formed by 
three lines, running from west to east, namely— 
the Himalayan wall to the north of Hindustan, the 
line of the Nerbudda river to the north of the Dek- 
Ijan, and the line of the river Krishna which 
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separates the Dekhan from the Peninsula. The 
lines of these two rivers must be prolonged in each 
case from sea to sea. 

India might thus be described as a triangle, 
having its northern frontier walled in by the Hima¬ 
layas, and its western and eastern coasts shut in by 
the sea. But between the Himalayan wall and the 
sea there is at either end of Hindustan a con¬ 
siderable interval, which has formed a gate or high¬ 
way into India from time immemorial. The Aryan 
gate is on the north-west of Hindustan, and is 
formed by the Punjab, including the valley of the 
Indus and its tributaries. From a remote antiquity 
successive waves of Vedic Aryans from Iran or 
Aryana have passed through this gate for the 
colonization of India. The Turanian gate is in the 
east of Hindustan, and is formed by the valley of 
the river Brahmaputra, which coils round the 
Himalayas like a huge serpent, and finally falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. From a period long prior to 
the Aryan invasions, various unclassed races of sup¬ 
posed Turanian origin from high Asia, have poured 
down this valley, and found their' way through 
Bengal into Hindustan.® 


3 The terms Aryan and Tunanian gates are used only in a general sense, and 
•with considerable reservation. Thus, although the Punjab has been desoribed as 
the Aryan gate, by whieb the Vedic-Aryans entered Hindustan, it has also been the 
highway for Afghan, Turki, and Mogul invaders, who eertainly eannot be referred 
to an Aryan origin. Agajp, although the Himalayan range has been described 
as the northern wall of Hindustan, there is reason to believe that it has often 
been surmounted by Thibetan races who have found their way over the elevated 
heights into Hindustan. But it is impossible for the historian to trace out the 
several migrations in ancient times ; and it will suffice to indicate with tolerable 
clearness those which possess a real historical significance from having left a per¬ 
manent impress upon the religious development of the people of India. For a 
valaable collection of original data, see Dr Muir’s Sansliit Texts. 
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From time immemorial India has been famous chaptbb i. 
for the richness and variety of its products. Espe- 
cially it has furnished abundant food for man, ex¬ 
cepting at intervals of drought and famine. For 
those who live on animal food, there is a great 
variety of game, as well as sheep, goats, and poultry 
of every kind. For those who are eontented with a 
more simple diet, there is a superfluity of rice and 
other grains, and of such condiments as pepper, 
mustard, and numerous spices. Fruit and vege¬ 
tables are to be found in luxurious plenty, especially 
the nutritious plantain, tlie I’ich custard-apple, the 
red grape-like lechee, the delicate pine-apple, the 
musk and water melon, the juicy pomegranate, and 
above all the delicious mango, which is often larger 
than the largest pear, and as luscious as an English 
apricot. Almost every other requirement of human¬ 
ity is also bountifully provided. The cotton shrub 
supplies ample clothing for so warm a climate. 

The bamboo and cocoa-nut tree furnish every mate¬ 
rial necessary for building a house, for binding it 
together with cordage, and for matting its sides. 

The forests contain some of the finest timber. The 
mines, which are now apparently exhausted, seem 
to have been overflowing in ancient times with pre¬ 
cious stones and metals; whilst the seas that washed 
the southern coasts, especially those of the island of 
Ceylon, abounded in oysters Avhich produced the 
finest pearls. 

Attractions such as these would naturally draw DifiSrent cur- 

n ijji rents of immi- 

swarms of adventurers from over-populated or lessgration. 
favoured climes; and it is easy to conceive that 
. the earliest tides of immigration would have followed 
the course of the two monsoons. Thus in the re- 
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motest past nondescripts from the unknown soutli 
and west of a bygone world may have been driven 
in rude craft by the south-west monsoon from the 
southern and Indian oceans towards the western 
coasts of tliQ Peninsula and Dekhan. Meantime, tides 
of Turanian invasion may have been driven by the 
chilly blasts of the north-east monsoon, through the 
eastern Himalayas down the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra. -Finally, in a later age tiro Aryans on tho 
north-west seem to have entered the Punjab and pre¬ 
pared for the invasion of Hindustan. These colli¬ 
sions of rival races were doubtless followed by those 
intermittent wars for land and subsistence, whicli 
seem ’ to have characterized tlio progress of the 
human race from the earliest age of stone and iron. 
Invaders from tlie sea would drive the inhabitants 
of the coast into the interior. Immigrants from 
upper Asia would drive the inhabitants of the fertile 
plains into the hills and jungles. The territories 
occupied by the several bands of invaders would be 
constantly exposed to the ravages and outrages of 
marauders on the border. Thus the entire Indian 
continent would be filled with strife and anarchy; 
and men would secure their harvests, not merely by 
the ploughshare and the reaping-hook, but by the 
sword, the sjiear, and the bow. 

The races who occupied India prior to the 
Vedic Aryans have been excluded from the division 
of the ancient history into Vedic and Brahmanic 
times. Indeed tliey have no history apart from 
Vedic and Brahmanic traditions. The remains of 
so-called aboriginal races' may be treasured up as 
memorials of primitive man, but they furnish few 
data which are available for the purposes of history. 
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For ages their relics have been turning to dust in chapter i. 
caves or cromlechs, or lying buried beneath the 
shapeless mounds which cover the sites of departed 
cities. A few dry bones, a few weapons of stone 
and rusted metal, ,a scattering of nameless imple¬ 
ments and ornaments, are occasionally discovered 
amongst the debris of ancient settlements and for¬ 
gotten battle-fields, which for ages have passed into 
oblivion. But such vestiges of the past can only 
interest the antiquarian, and thr6w no light upon 
religious or political culture. In the course of ages 
many of the primitive races may have been incor¬ 
porated in the general population, and form in the 
present day the lower strata of the Hindu social sys¬ 
tem. Others, again, are still undergoing the gradual 
process of being Ilinduizod, although they are not 
as yet recognized as forming a part of the Hindu 
population. Living representatives of primitive races 
are still, however, lingering in secluded and dif¬ 
ficult regions, but they have long ceased to play 
any important part in the annals of humanity. 

•They represent the human race in its earliest child¬ 
hood; and their pleasures and ideas are those of 
children modified more or less by the intercourse 
of the sexes. They may open up new fields of 
labour to the philanthropist and the missionary; 
they may be received into Ao Brahmanical pale, or 
be induced to accept Islam or Christianity; but 
their intellectual life has ebbed away, perchance 
never to be restored. In the later annals of India 
some of the tribes .occasionally rise to the surface, 
and then drop back into their old obscurity; and 
it will accordingly suffice to describe them as they 
individually appear. For the convenience of refer- 
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ence they are best generalized under the term of 
Kolarians.^ 

But there is one important race who can neither 
be referred to an Aryan or Kolarian origin; who 
must have occupied a prominent position in the old 
Indian world which has passed away, and may yet 
have a high destiny to fulfil in the India which is 
to be. This is the great Dravidian race of the 
southern Peninsula. The Dravidians apparently 
entered India long before the Aryans, but it is im¬ 
possible to say by what route. Their cradle was 
probably in some distant region in upper Asia. 
There they seem to have overflowed their ancient 
limits, and moved in successive waves of immigra¬ 
tion into Hindustan.® Their subsequent history is 

* A broad light has hcen recently tliiown upon the pro-Aryan tribes by 
Colonel Dalton’s valuable work, entitled “ Descriptive Ethnology of Uengal.” As 
far back as 1860 Dr Fayror, of Indian celebrity, proposed a grand scheme for 
bringing together in one exhibition at Calcutta, typical examples of the races of the 
old world. It is much to be regretted that this scheme could not bo realized, but 
so many difficulties were raised that the British Government declined to accept the 
responsibilities of the exhibition. The fullest information, however, respecting 
these tribes was collected from the local officers by the British Government, and 
entrusted to the editorship of Colonel Dalton, who has spent the greater portion 
of a long service in Assam and Chota Nagpore, the most interesting fields of eth¬ 
nographical research in all Bengal. In 1872 Colonel Diilton produced his handsome 
volume, which is not only a treasury of authentic information, but is illustrated 
by a series of lithograph portraits of the principal tribes copied from excellent 
photogr.aphs taken on the spot. 

Colonel Dalton comprises all the non-Aryan tribes under two heads, namely:_ 

1. The Kolarian, or those who speak a language allied with that of the Kols, 
Santals, Mfindas, and their cognates. 

2. The Dravidian, or those who speak a language allied with the Tamil or 
Telugu. 

Colonel Dalton also treats of an important people, numbering several millions, 
who are certainly non-Aryan, but who have lost their language and traditions, and 
have so largely adopted Uindd customs and religion that they can only be called 
Hinduized aborigines. 

“ The question as to the origin of the Dravidian people is still open to discus¬ 
sion. Dr Caldwell, who has spent many years in the south of India, speaks of 
thorn as of Turanian aflinitics, who entered India probably earlier than the 
Aiyans, but across the lower Indus. Comparative Crammar of Dravidihn 
of South Indian Family of Languages, by the Rev. R. Caldwell. 
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nearly a blank; but they may perhaps be traced 
through the Dekhan on tlieir way to the Peninsula, 
where they became fused into separate nationalities, 
each having its own language and institutions, so 
that it is difficult to say how far they may be re¬ 
ferred to tlie same parent stem. In ancient times 
they established empires which -wore once the 
centres of wealth and civilization, but which only 
appear on the page of history when their political 
power was drawing to a close. In the present day 
they cover an area corresponding to the limits of the 
Madras presidency. They are represented by the 
Telugu, the Tamil, tlie Kanarese, and the Malay- 
alam speaking people of the Peninsula. Their 
political life has stagnated under Brahmanical op¬ 
pression and Mussulman rule; but they are already 
quickening into new energy under the healthy 
stimulus of western culture. The Dravidian people 
are indeed endowed with a latent vitality which 
stands out in marked contrast to the lassitude of the 
Bengalee ; and when they have thrown off the spirit¬ 
ual thraldom of the BrAhmans, and subordinated 
their caste system to the interests' of the common 
weal, they will begin to play an important part in 
the regeneration of the Indian world. 

The religion of the Dravidian race has long 
been crusted over by Brahmanism, but still the old 
faiths are sufficiently perceptible. The people wor¬ 
ship guardian deities of the village and household; 
and every man has his own patron god. The ser¬ 
pent is everywhere respected, and more or less pro¬ 
pitiated. The linga too is regarded as a symbol 
of the power of reproduction, and emblem of the 
supreme being; and it would thus appear that much 
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of the Dravidian religion was originally based upon 
ideas associated with the sexes. Traces of the linga 
worship are still lingering throughout the greater 
part of India, but they are already dying away 
before the development of spiritual ideas; and but 
little now remains beyond an archaic symbolism, 
which has ceased to exercise any unhallowed influ¬ 
ence upon the masses.® 

The invasion of the Aryans is a still more im¬ 
portant stand-point in the history of India. This 
intellectual people migrated from the cold region of 
Iran or Aryana, and were a cognate race with the 
ancient Persians. Tlicy were, in fact, an ofishoot of 
the same Indo-European stem, which sent forth 
other branches under the names of Greeks, Italians, 
Germans, Slaves, and Celts, to conquer the western 
world. They originally settled in the Punjab, but 
subsequently crossed the river Saraswatl, which 
separates the Punjab from Hindustan, and began to 
colonize the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. 
During this advance they encountered many non- 


® Tlie religion of the Diavidiah people, which lies under tho crust of Brah¬ 
manism, is interesting from its extreme simplicity. “Snake worship,” says Dr 
Balfour, “ is general throughout I’cninsular India, both of the sculptured form and 
of the living creature. The sculptmo is invariably of the form of the Nhg or 
cobra, and almost every hamlet has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is a single 
snake, the hood of the cobra being spread open. Occasionally tho sculptured 
figures are nine in number, and this form is called the ‘ Nao nhg,’ and is intended 
to represent a parent and eight of its young; but the prevailing foim is that of 
two snakes twining in the manner of the Esculapian rod.” Speaking of the vil¬ 
lage gods. Colonel Meadows Taylor says: “ The worship of Grhma Devatas, or 
village divinities, is univqj^al all over the Dekhan, and indeed, I believe, through¬ 
out India. These divinitits have no temples nor priests. Sacrifice and oblation 
are made to them at sowing time and harvest, for rain or fair weather, in time of 
cholera, malignant fever, or other disease or pestilence. The Nag is always one 
of the Grfima Devatas, the rest being known by local names. The Grfima De¬ 
vatas are known as heaps of stones, generally in a grove or quiet spot near every 
village, and arc smeared some with black and some with red colour.” See Fer- 
gusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, Appendix D. 
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Vedic populations, and especially engaged in alter- chapteb i. 
nate wars and alliances with a powerful people 
known as JH^dgas, who were possibly of Dravidian 
origin. These Ndgas wore apparently so called, 
from their having worshipped the serpent or NAga. 

The progress of the Aryan conquest, and the cha¬ 
racteristics of the NAgas, will be brought under 
review hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that tlie Aryans gradually made themselves 
masters of the greater part of Hindustan ; and then 
filtered towards the south, and carried Aryan civil¬ 
ization and culture amongst the Dravidian popula¬ 
tions of the Peninsula. 

The religion of the Aryans had a different origin Aryan 
to that of the Dravidian people. The Aryan re- 
ligion may possibly have been a development of the 
ancient worship of the genii loci,—the spirits of the 
hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this day many of 
the hill tribes in eastern India, between Bengal and 
Arakan, still practise this simple worship in its 
most primitive form. They people the little world 
around them with unseen beings, the guardians of 
their village, tribe, and dwelling; and they pro¬ 
pitiate these spirits or genii wdtli offerings of fowls 
and pigs, served up with boiled rice and fermented 
liquors. Again, the Dravidians, as already seen, 
worship village and household deities. But the re¬ 
ligion of the Vedic Aryans was of a far more intel¬ 
lectual character. It finds its higliest expression in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda, which are the composi¬ 
tion of Aryan bards known as Rishis. In these 
ancient Sanskrit hymns the genii loci, or guardian 
deities, scarcely appear, and the gods that are wor¬ 
shipped are deified conceptions of the spirits who 
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pervaded fire, water, and sky; the sun, the rivers, 
and the early dawn. Moreover these deities com¬ 
prised both matter and spirit; and both were often 
blended in the same conception. The elements 
were worshipped as well as the genii of the ele¬ 
ments ; and the sun, the rivers, and even the early 
dawn, were propitiated as substantive existences, as 
well as spiritual existences. Agni was the deity 
of fire, which illuminates the universe and lights 
up the domestic household. Varuna was the 
deity of water, and ruling spirit of the deep seas. 
Indra was the god of the sky, who pierced the 
rain cloud and brought down the waters, and was 
tlius especially the god of harvests. Siirya was 
the sun god, and subsequently became involved in 
the conception of Agni. The rivers wore all wor¬ 
shipped as individual deities j and the river Saras- 
watf, which was a kind of frontier between the Pun¬ 
jab and Hindustan, was especially hymned by the 
ancient Rishis. Ushas was the deity of the early 
dawn, and was perhaps the most poetical of all the 
Vedic conceptions, for she was arrayed as a white- 
robed maiden, who awakens a sleeping world, as 
a mother awakens her children. But the great 
deity of the Rishis was Agni, the deity of fire and 
light, who ultimately became the incarnation of jus¬ 
tice and purity.^ 

The religious worship of the Rishis consisted of 

praise, propitiation, and prayer. They praised their 

• 

’ A large number of the Hymns of the Eig-Veda -were translated by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson, and published in 4 vols. Sro.^Tbe translation, how¬ 
ever, is based upon the Brahmanical interpretation of S&yana Acharya, the oom- 
mentator, who flourished as late as the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
Another and more trustworthy translation of the original hymns is being car¬ 
ried out by Professor Max MUller. 
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gods as men laud their sovereign. They propitiated chapte r l 
them with so-called sacrifices, which were simply 
portions of their daily meals, and consisted of rice, 
milk, butter, cakes, grain, and curds; and some¬ 
times of a fermented liquor known as soma juice. 

In return for these simple offerings, they prayed 
for material blessings, such as health, strength, 
prosperity, brimming harvests, plenty of sons, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. When the meal 
was prepared, they strewed the eating-place with 
sacred grass, and invited the make-believe gods to 
take their seats and eat and drink their fill. They 
then poured a portion of their food upon the sacred 
fire, which was personified as a divine messenger 
who carried the saci’ifice to the several deities ; and 
when this was done the family apparently sat down 
and feasted on the remainder. The ideas connected 
with this religious ceremonial may perhaps bo in¬ 
ferred from the following brief paraphrase, in which 
an attempt is made to indicate the spirit of the 
Vedic hymns:— 

“ We praise thee, O Agni, for thy presence in our dwell- spirit of the 
ing 7S as welcome as that of a wife or a mother : Consume 
our sacrifice and grant our prayers, or carry away our offer¬ 
ings to the other gods. We praise thee, 0 Vanina, for thou 
art mighty to save : Have mercy upon us on tho deep seas. 

We praise thee, O Indra, for thou art our god and our pro¬ 
tector : Drive hither with thy champing, foaming steeds, 
and eat and drink the .'good things we hij,ve provided ; and 
then, O strong and valiant god, fix thy mind on the good 
things thou art to give to us : Give us riches ! Give us long 
life! Give us vigcflous sons ! Give us plentiful harvests, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. We praise thee, O Sfirya, 
for thou art tho god who illuminates the universe. V'o 
praise thee, 0 Saraswatf, for thou arf the best and purest of ' 
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rivers; we pray thee to fertilize our lands and cherish us 
with blessings. O Ushas, daughter of heaven, dawn upon 
us with riches: 0 diffuser of light, dawn upon us with 
abundant food: O beautiful goddess, dawn upon us with 
wealth of cattle.” * 

The Vedic hymns, |iowever, are not the product 
of a single age. Their composition extended over 
many centuries, and they therefore refer to many 
widely different stages in the progress of civilization. 
Thus some belong to a pastoral or agricultural 
period, when men lived a half-savage life in scat¬ 
tered settlements, and were threatened on all sides 
by barbarous enemies, cattle-lifters, and night-plun¬ 
derers. Others, again, were produced in an age 
when men dwelt in luxury in fortified cities, when 
merchants traded to distant lands, when ladies were 
decked with silks and jewels, and when Rajas dwelt 
in palaces, drove in chariots, and indulged in poly¬ 
gamy. Again, the hymns represent different phases 
of religious development. Some are the mere child¬ 
like outpourings of natural piety ; whilst others are 
the expression of intellectual and spiritual yearnings 
after a higher conception of deity, until all the gods 
fire resolved into one spiritual Being, the divine 
Stin, the Supreme Soul who pervades and governs 
the'^niverse.® 

T^ie Vedic pantheon was not confined to the 
deities' uiamed, but comprised a vast number of 
other spucitual existences. Indeed the Vedic people 
imagined veities to reside in every object, animate 

• Hymns of the'Big-Veda, translated by Professor EfrH. Wilson, patsim. 

9 Tills idea of a ^preme Soul does not appear to hare been an original Vedic 
idea. It was more pro^bly grafted on the Vedie hymns by the later Brahman- 

icftl COnUUCUti^tOfS. 7I[16 v*»ni Bn 

of the Brahmans. 
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and inanimate. They saw deity in the lightning, ohaptbri. 
the rain, the cloud, the mountain, the wind, the 
flowing stream, the weapon, the plough, and the 
sickle. This religious worship, child-like as it ap¬ 
pears, served to develope the affections and was 
invested with a moral meaning. The deities were 
regarded with reverential affection, as well as with 
pious devotion; and the belief in the existence of 
guardian genii in all directions was a powerful check 
against the commission of acts which were likely 
to offend deity 

The military community of the Aryans were 
known as Kshatriyas. They do not appear pro¬ 
minently under this name in the Vedic hymns ; but 
they are the heroes of the epic legends, which have 
been preserved in the Mahd Bhdrata and Rdrnd- 
yana. They were less spiritual and refined than The Bi»w».«na 
the Rishis, and their culture was more military 
and political. They were a proud, high-spirited 
race, imbued with a deep sense of personal honour, 
and ever ready to resent an affront or to espouse 
the cause of a kinsman or ally. Their pursuits, 
their pleasures, their religion, and their institutiorts 
were marked by all the characteristics which 
distinguish a military aristocracy from an agricul¬ 
tural but intellectual population, like that to which 
the Rishis belonged. From their childhood upwards 


Compare Mann'iliap. viii. vv. 86, 86. One of the characters in the HindA 
drama of the “ Toy Cart" declines to commit a crime which will be witnessed by 
all the genii around. See Wilson’s Hindd Theatre, vol. i. It is difflcnlt to say 
whether the hosts ^ ipirit-deities, still worshipped by the Hindds, are of Aryan 
or Turanian origin. It is, however, certain that their worship existed for ages 
before the advent of the Br&bmans. Three classes of deities seem to have been 
recognized, namely, village gods, house gods, and personal or patron gods. They 
are known respectively as Gr&ma-devatas, Kula-devatas, and Ishta-devatas> 
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CHAFTEB I. they were taught the art of war, which was more or 
less barbarous, according to their advance in civiliz¬ 
ation. Tims in primitive times they were trained 
to fight with their fists, to wrestle with their feet 
and arms, to throw stones, and to brandish clubs. 
At a later ago they learned to shoot with bows and 
arrows, to throw the quoit or chakra, to wield 
swords and spears, to tamo Imrses and elephants, 
and to drive in chariots. They frequently con¬ 
tended against each other, or were engaged in wars 
against the non-Vedic people, whoso country they^ 
invaded and occupied. In this fashion they became 
warriors, hunters, and athletes, and besides prac¬ 
tising the use of arms, they gambled with dice, or 
pursued romantic and often lawless amours. Their 
food was not tlie simple fare which the Rishis 
offered to their gods, but consisted of roasted horse 
and venison dried in the sun ; and instead of fat¬ 
tening on milk and butter, they revelled in fermented 
liquors, and possibly in strong wine. 


rilforent re¬ 
ligious ideas. 


The religion of the Kshatriyas furnislics signifi¬ 


cant illustrations of the effect of culture on theo¬ 


logical beliefs. It was not so much inspired by the 
phenomena of external nature, which lead men to 
propitiate the spirits of fire, water, and the sky, as 
by the strong instincts of humanity, which lead men 
.to adore heroes and heroines. The Kshatriyas wor¬ 
shipped the same gods as the Rishis, but endowed 
them with different attributes. The gods of the Rishis 
were poetical creations of the imagination ; tliose 'of 
the Kshatriyas were incarnations of jnanly strength 
and feminine beauty. Thus the Rishis invoked tlie 
Sun as the divine illuminator of the universe; but 
the KshatriyaliS worshipped him as their own ances- 
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tral hero. The distinction is even more marked in chaftbr i. 
the diiFerent conceptions of Indra, who was the great 
god of the Kshatriyas. The Rishis invoked Indra 
as the deity of the firmament, who marshalled the 
winds as his armies and battled against the clouds 
for* the release of the welcome rains. To this day 
Indra is the god of the harvest throughout southern 
India, and is especially the deity of the great Poon- 
gul festival, which takes place about the month of 
January. This festival is one of the last relics of 
the old Vedic religion which still remain in India. 

'It is at once a harvest time and Christmas time 
amongst the people of the Peninsula; when families 
of joyous worshippers array themselves in new 
clothes, and propitiate the god Indra, and feast their 
respective liouseholds with new rice, boiled in new 
pots, mixed with milk, sugar, butter, and every 
other Hindu delicacyThe Kshatriyas, on the 
other hand, worshipped Indra as a warrior of flesh 
and blood, the ruler of the universe, and sovereign 
of the gods. As a warrior he is represented as armed 
with the sword and chakra, the battle-axe and the 
thunderbolt, riding on an elephant with armed 
warriors around him. He was the protector of the 
fair-com-plexionod Vedic-Aryans against the black¬ 
skinned non-Vedic people. Ho was also a type of 

** The Poongul festival has been admirably described by the late Mr Gover in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. V., new series. The most important 
feature in the ceremony is that of boiling the rice and milk, wluch bears a remark¬ 
able resemblance to old English traditions of the boiling of Christmas puddings. 

A new earthen vessel is filled with the new rice, mingled artistically with milk, 
sugar, butter, and other Hindfi dainties; and the boiling is then watched with- 
the deepest interest, for the surging up of the milk is regarded as a favour¬ 
able omen for all future harvests, and is hailed with shouts of rejoicing. Few 
young scholars have exhibited a deeper appreciation of the Hindd character, and 
a liner sympathy with the nature worship of Vedic times, than Mr Coyer; and 
his early death will be long lamented by sdl who are familiar with his writings, 
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sovereignty, of a lord paramount of India; and a 
mythical conception has been preserved in the sacred 
writings of a succession of Indras reigning over all 
India at some ancient capital in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. Even the name has survived in local 
tradition, and extensive heaps of mounds in tlie 
neighbour!)ood of the modern Delhi still bear the 
name of Indra-prastha, or the “ dominion of Indra.”^® 
Again, as a deity, Indra appears as a sovereign 
ruler of the gods, reigning on high in an oriental 
heaven. He is seated on a throne, with his beauti¬ 
ful wife Indranf by his side. Around him are alf 
the gods and goddesses of tl)e Vedic pantheon; 
whilst beautiful nymplis, named Apsarasas, are ever 
dancing before him. This Kshatriya idea of Indra 
corresponds to the Homeric idea of ZeuvS, enthroned 
on high amongst the Olympian deities; and it is 
curious to note that the gods of the Kshatriyas, like 
the deities of Homer, are supposed to take a' deep 
personal interest in the prosperity or adversity of 
mortals, and are moreover endowed with human 
passions and desires. 

A still more striking distinction between tlie 
Rishis and the Kshatriyas is to be obseiwed in their 
form of worship. Tlie Rishis offered a portion of 
their daily food of grain and butter to the spirits of 
the earth, air, and blue other. The Kshatriyas, oh 
the other hand, feasted their gods with flesh-meat and 
strong wine. At these Kshatriya feasts hecatombs 
of animals were slaughtered and cooked, and' of 
course were consumed by the so-called worship- 


** Indra-prastha was the original settlement of the P&ndavas, os related in the 
Mithh-Blihrata. The point will be fully illustrated hereafter. 
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pers in high festival. In ancient times these feasts 
were public banquets of a political character, but 
more or less mixed up with the worship of the 
gods, who were supposed to shai’e in the feast, and 
take an interest in the occasion. In a later and 
Brahmanical ago they were regarded as religious 
merits, and also as sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 
Amongst the most famous were the Rajasiiya, or 
royal feast, which was celebrated after the acquisi¬ 
tion of a kingdom or Raj; and the Aswamedha, 
or imperial horse feast, by which a great Raja was 
supposed to assert his sovereignty over inferior 
Rajas, who were obliged to attend on such an 
occasion to acknowledge his supremacy and do him 
homage. 

There was also a marked difference between the 
marriage ideas of the Rishis and those of the Ksha- 
triyas. When a young Rishi desired to marry, 
he presented a pair or two of kino to the parents of 
the damsel, and then the nuptial rite was celebrated 
by her father.^® But amongst the Kshatriyas the 
marriage ceremony often involved the idea of cap¬ 
ture. A young Kshatriya might obtain a wife by 
carrying away the daugliter of another Kshatriya; 
but before doing so the law required that he should 
have defeated her parents apd kinsmen in open 
battle. Again, in primitive times a maiden was 
often offered as a prize in an arcliery match; in 
other words, she was obtained by the superior 
prowess of tlie winner over all other competitors. 
But in heroic times young men and maidens enjoyed 
a liberty which was unknown in a later and Brah- 
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' See History, toI. ii., part t.; Brahmanic Period, chap. m. 
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manical age; and thus the marriage union involved 
an expression of preference on the part of the bride, 
. and became known as the Swayamvara, or “ self¬ 
choice” of the maiden. In the first instance the 
damsel, who was oflered as a prize in archery, 
was permitted to exercise the power of prohibiting 
any objectionable candidate from entering the lists; 
and even after her hand was won, she was required 
to express her' approbation by presenting the gar¬ 
land to the winner. In another, and apparently a 
later, age there was no competition in arms; and 
the damsel simply notified her choice in an assembly 
of Kshatriyas by throwing the garland round the 
neck of the favourite suitor. Ultimately, in the age 
of polygamy, when daughters were kept in greater 
seclusion, the damsel appears to have been guided 
in her choice by the advice of her father or old 
nurse, who were present with her at her Swayara- 
vara. But still the idea was retained that the 
damsel had chosen her own husband; and thus it 
was sometimes the boast of a handsome and heroic 
Raja, that he had been the chosen one in many 
Swayamvaras.^^ 

This graceful institution has for centuries been 
dri^^cn out of India by later Brahmanical law, under 
whidli the girl has no voice in the matter, but is 
betro'l^ied by her parents before reaching the age 
of maturity. The form, however, or some trace of 
it, still Kpgers amongst the modern Rajpoots. The 
royal maiden perhaps has no real preference, and is 
merely a poppet in the transaction; but a cocoa- 
---——_—^— 

“ See in tlie Markandeya Purkna; there is a curious legend of a Raja named 
Avikshita, who had been chosen by many ladies to he their husband. 
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Dut is sent in her name to a selected Raja, and this chapter i. 
ceremony is deemed equivalent to an offer of her 
hand. If the cocoa-nut is accepted, the marriage 
rite is performed in due course; if it is refused, the 
affront can only he avenged by blood.^® 

The contrast between the ideas of tlie Rishis, woa? of death 
and those of the Kshatriyas, as regards death and ‘“‘“y- 
immortality, cannot be so clearly indicated. The 
later Rishis certainly believed in the existence of the 
soul after death, and in places of reward and pun¬ 
ishment to which the soul would be adjudged accord¬ 
ing to its merits or demerits. They also formed a 
dim conception of a deity named Yama, who was 
clothed with the attributes of a judge of the dead 
and resided in the infernal regions. But these ideas 
were more or less speculative and visionary; the 
creations of the imagination and sentiment, rather 
than the convictions of undoubtiiig faith. The 
Kshatriyas, on the other hand, exulted in a belief in 
a material heaven ; a heaven of all the Vodic gods 
with Indra and Indrani as supreme rulers like Zeus 
and Hera; a heaven of celestial nymphs, ambrosial 
nectar, and ctioice viands. In like manner they 
believed in a hell or purgatory. But their ideas of 
the existence of the soul in tlie place of purgatory 
may be best gathered hereafter from a description of 


See infra, chap. viii. A still more striking relic of this ancient in¬ 
stitution is to be found in Burma. The people of Burma ore Buddhists, and 
claim to be descendants of the Indian Kshatriyas. Er-ery marriageable damsel in 
a village places a lamp in her window during certain hours in the evening, 
whenever she is inclined to recciVe company; and the hours which custom de¬ 
votes to such gatherings are universally known throughout Burma ns courting 
time. The damsel takes her seat on a mat, and holds a kind of levee; whilst the 
young men array themselves in their smartest attire, and pay their visits to one 
.or more lamp-lit houses as they feel disposed. At such social gatherings mutual 
attachment generally springs up, and the mandage union is the legitimate result. 
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their funeral ceremonies. The body was burnt, and 
the place of burning was some gloomy locality on the 
bank of a river, which was supposed to be haunted 
by ghosts. Rice and meat, as well as butter and oil, 
were placed upon the pile. After the burning the 
mourners sprinkled water and presented cakes for 
the refreshment of the dead man; and on certain 
ajipointed days the ghost of the deceased was pro.- 
pitiated in like manner by similar offerings to his 
shade, in the same way that Electra poured out 
libations on the burning-place of Agamemnon. 
These feasts in honour of the dead were termed 
Sraddhas, and are still celebrated throughout India 
in honour of the Pitris or ancestors.*® 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the ancient 
Vedic rite of cremation there is no authentic appear¬ 
ance of Sdti, or the sacrifice of the living wife or 
concubine in the burning-place of the dead man, in 
order that the female might accompany his spirit to 
the world of shades. It would therefore appear that 
the propitiation of ghosts led to no such horrible 
sacrifices amongst the Vedic Aryans any more than 
amongst the Greeks.” The mourners offered cakes 
and water in the simple belief that the spirits of 
departed heroes were conscious of such pious 
attentions; and to this day such a faith still lin¬ 
gers in the affections to soften and humanize the 
world. 


It is a curious proof of the intermingling of the Aryans and Turanians, that 
traces of this religious worship are to be found amongst both the Bajpoots of 
Hindustan and the so-caUed Turanians of the remote South. In later and Brah- 
manical times the rite involves not merely an offering of cakes and water to the 
ghosts of deceased ancestors, but a great feast to tbe Brkhmans. 

It will be seen hereafter that the burning of tbe widow with the dead body 
of her husband was of Bajpoot origin.* 
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The history of ancient India under the Kshatriyas chapter i. 
lias fallen into a state of chaos. Persian traditions, 
which are still accepted by educated Mussulmans, re- t™uuoi“ 
fer to the old city and kingdom of Ayodhyd, or Oude, 
in the centre of Hindustan; and represent Krishna, 
the sovereign of Ayodhy^, as’the first king of India, 
and the first of a long line of ancient Rajas. Other 
traditions refer to ancient Persian invasions of 
India, and thus seem to indicate that the stream of 
Aryan culture was flowing into Hindustan from 
time immemorial. Others, again, refer to wars be¬ 
tween the Raj’as of Ayodhyd and the Dravidian 
people of the Peninsula, from which it would appear 
that the civilization of the Dravidian populations of 
southern India was already in advance of that 
whlcli prevailed in Hindustan.^® 

Two other sets of traditions have been preserved 
in the two Hindu epics, known as the Malid, Bhdrata 
and RdmAyana. Those in the Mahd Bharata are 
grouped round the city of Delhi, anciently called 
Indraprastha j and are connected with a very ancient 


The Persian traditions of the old Hindd empire of Ayodhyh are too extrava¬ 
gant to be exhibited in detail, although they may be accepted as indications of the 
general character of the pre-historic period. The invasions of Roostum and 
Afrasiab may be regarded as representing ancient Persian and Turki invasions, 
although they can scarcely be treated as literal facts. Again, there is a legend that 
a chieftain of Kooch Behar subdued Bengal and Behar proper, and founded the 
ancient capital of Luknowti, or Gour; and this story may refer to some ancient 
revolution ; though practically it is obsolete and devoid of significance. Com¬ 
pare Ferishta’s Mussulman History, translated by Briggs, vol. i.. Introductory 
chapter on the Hindtis. 

One tradition has been preserved by Ferishta, which may possibly relate to a 
real religious movement. He mentions a certain Hindd sovereign who reigned 
over the whole of Hindustan, and who was persuaded by a Brhhman to set up 
idols. Previously the Hindds are said to have worshipped the sun and the stars 
like the ancient Persians. 

Ferishta also mentions that musicians, and the science of music, were originally 
introduced into Hindustan from the Dravid^ kingdom of Telinga, the modern 
Telugu country. b 
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CHAPTER I. struggle known as the great war of Bhdrata. Those 
war^of Bh4rata in tlie Rdmdyana are grouped round the city of 
Ritnik Ayodliyd, which was the capital of a kingdom 
known as Kosala; and arc connected with another 
isolated event, wliich is known as tlie exile of Rdma. 
The story of the great war of Bhdrata refers to an 
early period of Vedic Aryan colonization, when the 
Ksliatriyas had only recently crossed the river Saras- 
watl into Hindustan, -and formed rural settlements 
at Hastindpur and Delhi on the upper streams of 
tlie Ganges and Jumna. The story of the exile 
of Rdma belongs to a much later period, when tlie 
Vedic Aryans had advanced down the valleys of 
the Ganges and Jumna to the centre of Hindustan, 
and established the great city of Ayodhyd as the 
metropolis of the empire of Kosala. There is 
thus a marked difference between the rude colonists 
of Hastindpur and Delhi, and the more polish¬ 
ed inhabitants of the city and court of Ayodhyd; 
and this difference will be readily understood 
by reference to the traditions of the two royal 
houses. 


Mftin tradition 
of tho Mah& 
Bh&rata. 


The ma,in tradition of tho Mahd Bhdrata has 
been amjdified by the Brahmanical compilers, into 
a huge unwieldy epic, which has already been sub¬ 
jected to a critical analysis in a separate volume. 
It will therefore only be necessary, in tho present 
place, to bring such incidents and characters under 
review as will serve to illustrate the life and usages 
which find cxjjression in the poem. These may be 
considered Under five heads, namely:— 

1st. The domestic l.ife of the ancient Rajas at 
Hastindpur. . 

2nd. The family rivalry between two branches 
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of the family, known as the Kauravas and Pdndavas, 
which led to the migration of the latter. 

3rd. The mari’iage of the Pdndavas and coloniza¬ 
tion of Indraprastha. 

4th. The quarrel between the rival branches at 
a gambling-match, which led to the ruin and e^ile 
of the Pdndavas. 

5th. The war of extermination, which culmin¬ 
ated in the slaughter of the Kauravas, and final tri¬ 
umph of the Pdndavas. 

The old domestic life at Hastindpur may be 
easily realized if the probable surroundings are first 
taken into consideration. A large village seems to 
have been constructed of mud and bamboos on the 
bank of the upper stream of the Ganges. This was 
known as the city of Hastindpur. It was probably 
inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring 
lands, and all the dependants and retainers of the 
colony; whilst the Raja, with his family and imme¬ 
diate kinsmen, dwelt in a so-called palace or fort, 
which was most likely built in a rude squai’e, ,with 
a council-hall and inner quadrangle after the fashion 
of Hindu forts. The Aryan colony at Hastindpur 
was not, however, without its neighbours. Amongst 
others was a Ndga people, who dwelt in cities, and 
had perhaps attained a certain stage of civilization. 
Moreover, some tribes of mountaineers dwelt in the 
neighbourhood who were known as Bheels, who 
possessed no culture at all; they had a trusting 
faith in the power of the Vcdic Aryans, but were 
nevertheless kept under strict subjection. 

An old Raja, named Santanu, dwelt in this fort, 
apd had a son living with him wha had attained to 
manhood. Like many other old Rajas, he desired 
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Marriage by 
capture. 


to marry a certain young damsel; but her parents 
refused to unite her to the old man, as he had a son 
already living to inherit the Raj ; urging that if 
the damsel bore any sons to the Raja, tliey would. 
ultimately become the mere servants or dependants 
of his successor. At tliis juncture the son came for¬ 
ward and sacrificed himself for the sake of his 
father. lie took*a solemn vow that he would never 
inherit tlie Raj, nor marry a wife, nor become a 
father. All chance of contention was thus removed. 
The damsel married tlie old Raja, with the assur¬ 
ance that if she bore a son he would inherit the 
Raj. Meantime tlie son was respected as a model of 
filial piety | but liis self-sacrifice was regarded with 
so much horror by the Ilindiis, that henceforth he 
was known as Bhfshma, or “ the dreadful,” because 
of his dreadful vow. 

Raja Santanu became the father of a son b}'^ his 
young wife, and then died. Bhfshma, who was 
lienccforlh the faithful patriarch of the family, placed 
the infant son upon the throne, and trained him in 
the use of arms and all the accomplishments pf the 
Kshatriyas. When the boy was old enough to be 
married, Bhfshma carried off the two daughters of a 
neighbouring Raja, according to the law of capture, 
and gave them as wives to his younger half-brother.^® 
But scarcely was the young prince married, when he 
sickened and died, leaving no children, and no ’ 
pi’ospect that one would be bom to him after his 
decease. Under such circumstances it was the cus¬ 
tom amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, as it was 


; ^ This law of capture, as already stated, required that a warrior should cora- 
jlctcly defeat and subdue tl*e parents and kinsmen qj a damsel before he attempted 
to caiT)' her away. 
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amongst the ancient Hebrews, that the nearest chapter i. 
kinsman should take the widows, and raise up sons custom ^re. 
and heirs to the deceased. The usage was a bar- 
barous one. It originated in the intense desire to 
prevent a landed inheritance from going out of the 
family. Bhishma could not interfere because of his 
vow; but another kinsman, named Vyfisa, ultim¬ 
ately became the father of a son by each of the 
widows. Tliese two sons subsequently became the 
fathers of the men who fought in the great war of 
Bhdrata. The eldest was a blind man, named 
Dliritardshtra; and he became the father of the 
Kauravas. The younger was a white-complexioned 
man, named Pandu; and he became tlie father of 
tlie Pdndavas. 

Whilst Dliritardshtra and Pandu were still E»j» Pan^u. 

the white-com- 

young men, Bldshina trained them as carefully 

as he had trained his half-brother; but it became atim 

' blind. 

question as to which of them ought to succeed 

to the Rai. So a council of all the kinsmen and Kin™®" 5 "^ 

^ ^ depeiiuants. 

retainers was held in the durbar hall, and the 
matter was discussed by all present; and it was de¬ 
cided that as Dhritardshtra was blind he could not 
be accepted as Raja; and consequently the younger 
brother Pandu was placed upon the throne. But 
Pandu did not care to rule as Raja. Accordingly he 
left the Raj in charge of DhritarAshtra, and went 
out into the jungle and spent his days in hunting; 
and after a while he died in the jungle, leaving a 
widow named Kunti, and five sons, who were 
known as the Pdndavas. 

Meantime Dhritardshtra governed the Raj in 
spite of his blindness. He had married a wife 
named Gandharf, and became the father of several 
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sons known us the Kauravas. Accordingly when 
Raja Pandu died in the jungle, the five Pdndavas 
returned to tlie old fort at Hastinapur with their 
mother Kunti, and took up their abode with their 
uncle Dln itarashtra, and their cousins the Kauravas, 
Bhishma was now too old to undertake the training 
of a third generation. A skilled warrior, named 
Drona, was entertained for the purpose, and mar¬ 
ried to a kinswoman of the family. Drona thus 
became the preceptor of both the Kauravas and 
Pdndavas, and trained them in the use of every 
kind of weapon, as well as in the ai't of taming Hons 
and elephants, and in a knowledge of the stars. But 
a rivalry sprung up between the Kauravas and 
the Panclavas, which broke out on all occasions, 
and especially during the martial exercises; and it 
was soon evident that the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas could not continue to dwell together much 
longer in the old ancestral home. 

Before proceeding further with the story it may 
be as well to realize the several characters who have 
been brought upon the stage. The blind. Raja 
Dhritardshtra was a man without any force of cha¬ 
racter, whose chief object was to keep things pleas¬ 
ant, and prevent any open breach between his sons 
and nephews. His wdfe Gandhari is a pleasing 
type of a Hindu wife and mother. When she heard 
that she was to be married to a blind husband, she 
bound up her eyes with a handkerchief, so that sire 
might not possess any advantage over him. Her 
sons w'ere collectively named Kauravas, but their 
exact number , is uncertain, and it ‘will suffice to 
mention Duryodhana the eldest, and his brother 
Duhsdsana. Duryodhana was a brave and skilful 
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warrior, but bitterly jealous, and easily mortified, chapter i. 
Duhsdsana was a more taunting and spiteful cha¬ 
racter, and drove his enemies nearly frantic by his 
insolence and reviling. The Pandu family com¬ 
prised the widow Kuntf, who is generally kept in 
the back-ground; and the five Pdndavas, of whom 
only throe require special mention, namely: Yud- 
hishthira, the eldest, who was renowned for his 
patience and self-command; Bhfma, the second, who 
was a giant in strength, but stupid and barbarous; 
and Arjuna, the third brother, who was famous for 
his skill in archery, and regarded as a young and 
gallant hero. 

The old members of the family were Bhfshma 
the patriarch, and Drona the preceptor. A young 
warrior, named Kama, tlie son of a charioteer, was 
maintained in the household as a sworn friend of 
Duryodhana and the Kauravas; and altliough his 
birth was doubtful, he Avas Avell skilled in the use of 
arms, and proved a loyal and faithful adlierent of. 
the Kauravas to the last. There was also a kins¬ 
man, named Sakuni, who was uncle to the Kauravas, 
being the brother of their mother Gandharf. He 
was, however, a notorious gambler, and skilled in 
the use of loaded dice; and in.other ways was an 
evil genius of the family. 

The breach between the sons of Dhritardshtra Migration of 
and the sons of Pandu sooii widened into an open toW i>eih“ 
quarrel. At one time when Bhfma was stupefied 
with liquor, he was thrown into the Ganges by 
Duryodhana, and was only saved from drowning 
by the interposition of some Ndgas, which led to 
his residing for a while in the city of the Ndgas. 

Again, at a mock combat during a public exhibition 

3 
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Bvvayamvara 
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of arms, BWma and Duryodhana lost tlieir tempers 
and engaged in a real fight, which might have re¬ 
sulted in bloodshed, but for the prompt interference 
of Drona. On the same occasion a fierce dispute 
broke out between Kama and Arjuna. Kama 
challenged Arjuna to a combat, but Arjuna declined 
because the challenger was only the son of a 
charioteer. Then Duryodhana is said to have made 
Kama a Raja; an ancient ceremony which amounted 
to Hindu knighthood. This led to more dissension, 
but the approach of night stopped the tumult. 
At a later date Duryodhana and Yudhishthira put 
forth rival claims to the post of Yuvaraja, or 
“ Little Raja,” which conferred the right of succes¬ 
sion to the Raj. The blind Raja Dhritarashtra 
.tried to temporize, but at length appointed his own 
son Duryodhana to the post; and Yudhishthira and 
his brethren left Hastindpur with the view of estab¬ 
lishing a new colony about sixty miles off on the 
bank of the Jumna, at a spot which was then covered 
with jungle, but which was subsequently occupied 
by the old city of Delhi or Indraprastha. 

The colonization of Indraprastha by the Pdn- 
davas is a significant event in Vedic Aryan tra¬ 
dition. The Kauravas seem to have been already 
married, although the fact is not very explicitly 
related in the poem. The Pdndavas determined on 
marriage before clearing the land for their new 
colony. They heard that a neighbouring Raja 
W'as about to celebrate a Swayamvara for the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Draupadi. Accordingly 
they proceeded to the neighbourhood, and found 
a crowd of suitors dwelling under primitive huts, 
and supplied with daily provisions by the giver 
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of the Swayamvara. The delicate question of chapter i. 
marriage was to be settled by an archery match. 

On tlio ajipointed day the Pdndavas made their 
appearance on the ground; but in order to keep 
themselves concealed, they disguised themselves as 
Brahmans. The story of the simple ceremony 
which followed is valuable from its general accord¬ 
ance with old traditions. The brother of Draupadf 
placed the nuptial garland in her hand, and led her 
into the arena, and proclaimed to all present that 
she would be given -in marriage to the fortunate 
archer who succeeded in striking a particular mark, 
which is said to have been an artificial fish twirling 
round on the top of a pole. Many aspiring youths 
assayed tlie feat, but failed. The ambitious Kama 
entered the lists, but was not allowed to shoot, as 
tlie damsel declared that she would not marry a 
man of such mean birth. Finally, Arjuna stepped 
forward, drew his bow and struck the fish; and 
Draupadf, pleased with his appearance, threw the 
garland round his neck, and permitted him to lead 
her away. 

A strange tumult then arose; amongst the suitors, inferior status 

.. 11 °i. Brihmans. 

Arjuna was disguised as a Brdhraan; and it was not 
only surprising that a Brdhman should have hit the 
mark, but contrary to all precedent that a Brdhman 
sliould have dared to enter the lists, and compete 
for the hand of a daughter of a Raj’a. But in due 
course the whole matter was explained; and when 
the birth and lineage of the Pandavas were set 
forth, the marriage was admitted to bo in every 
way suitable. One blot remains upon the story, 
ovpr which it is necessary to draw a veil. Accord¬ 
ing to a depraved usage, which prevailed in the 
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early colonial life of the Vedic Aryans, the damsel 
became the wife, not of Arjuna alone, but of all the 
five brothers. 

For a brief period the narrative runs on smoothly. 
The colonization of Indraprastha was etfected by 
firing the jungle and driving out the Ndga inhabit¬ 
ants. A romantic episode is introduced to the 
effect that Arjuna left his home for a year, and 
during that period married a Ndga lady; but the 
incident is only valuable as illustrating the early 
relations between the Vedic Aryans and the sur¬ 
rounding Ndgas. When the settlement had been 
established, the Pdndavas celebrated a great flesh 
sacrifice, known as the Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice^ 
by which they asserted their right to the land, or 
Raj. This feast was attended by many neighbour¬ 
ing Rajas, and amongst others by their cousins the 
Kauravas, The Kajusiiya was regarded as a success 
and triumph ; and it consequently re-awakened the 
old jealousy of the Kauravas. Accordingly Dury- 
odhana plotted with his brethren to humiliate the 
pride of the Pandavas by depriving them of their 
wife and land. 

Here it may be remarked that gambling was 
not only a vice but a passion with the ancient 
Kshatriyas. Strangely enough, stories of men who 
have lost their lands, their wealth, and even their 
wives by gambling, are not only to be found in old 
Hindu traditions, but are common to this day 
amongst the Indo-Chinese populations of Burma 
and elsewhere in the eastern peninsula. Duryod- 
hana, and his brother Duhsdsana, consulted their 
gambling uncle Sakuni, as to how they might 
inveigle Yudhishthira into a game in which he 
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would be certain to lose. Ultimately it was agreed 
to challenge the Pdndavas to a gambling-match at 
Hastimlpur; and then Duryodhana was to lay down 
the stakes, whilst Sakuni played the game in his 
behalf. Tlie plot was carried out. The Pandavas 
accepted the challenge, and appeared with their 
wife Draupadf at Hastindpur, whore they were 
received with every demonstration of kindness and 
hospitality. A tent for the game was set up hard 
by; and there the memorable game was played 
between Yudhishthira and Sakuni; whilst Drona 
and Bhfshma, and indeed the Kauravas and the 
other P.dndavas as well, took no part in the gam¬ 
bling, and were merely lookers-on. 

The incidents of this gambling-match have been 
familiar to every educated Hindd throughout the 
Indiati continent for unrecorded centuries. Sakuni 
is accused of having used loaded dice, and thus 
to have won every game unfairly. The infatua¬ 
tion of Yudhishthira forms an equally important 
feature in the ancient story. He lost all the cattle, 
possessions, and lands at Indrajjrastha belonging to 
himself and his brethren. Next he staked his 
brethren, one after the other, and lost them. Next 
he staked himself, and still ho continued to lose. 
Finally, he was induced to stake Draupadf; and 
this impoi’tant throw, like all the others, was won by 
Sakuni. Thus the Pdndavas were stripped of all their 
property; and they, and their wdfe Draupadi, were 
reduced to the condition of slaves to the Kauravas, 
by the folly and madness of their elder brother, 
whose authority they had not ventured to set aside. 

. At this catastrophe a strange point of law was 
raised, which proves that such reckless gambling- 
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matches were by po means unfrequent in ancient 
times. A messenger was sent to bring Draupadl 
into the tent, and to inform her that Yudhislithira 
had gambled her away, and that she had thus be¬ 
come a slave-girl to the Kauravas. When, how¬ 
ever, she heard what had transpired, she insisted 
upon knowing whether Yudhislithira had not made 
himself a slave before he had wagered her, and 
thus lost tlie power to gamble away the liberty of a 
free woman. No one, however, vouchsafed a reply. 
A scene followed in the gambling-tent which must 
be left to the imagination. Duryodhana and Duh- 
sAsana insulted Draupadf by affecting to treat her 
as a slave-girl; and Bhfma and his younger breth¬ 
ren wore maddened by the siglit. Yudhislithira 
hung down his head with shame, but made no 
movement; and liis brothers could not act without 
the consent of the elder. Meantime Bhfshma, the 
patriarch, and Drona, the preceptor, could only 
look on with silent horror. At last the dread¬ 
ful intelligence was carried to the blind liaja 
Dhritardshtra. He at once ordered himself to be 
led to. the gambling-tent; and then commanded 
that Draupadf should be restored to her husbands. 
But the Pdndavas were deprived of all their lands 
and possessions, and compelled to go out into the 
jungle for a period of twelve years, and to subsist 
as they best could on fruits and gamc.^® The Pan- 
davas obeyed the Raja without demur; but as they 
left the old palace Bhfma loudly sw'ore that a day 
should come when he would break the thigh of 
Duryodhana and drink the blood of Duhsdsana. 


1 “ There was a thirteenth year of exile, but the incident is apparently modern. 
History, toI. i., Mah& Bh&rata, 
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The adventures of the P/indavas during their 
exile throw but little authentic light upon the pre¬ 
vailing state of life and manners. It will suffice to 
say that after the prescribed period, they opened 
up negotiations with the Kauravas for the recovery 
of their lands; and it is curious to note that these 
negotiations were never carried on in writing, but 
only by word of mouth through messengers, en¬ 
voys, or heralds. At last war commenced in a 
savage but natural fashion. The allies on either 
side were marshalled upon the famous plain of 
Kurukshetra,*^ amidst the deafening noise of drums 
and shells. Then the rival warriors insulted and 
abused each other, until at last they fell to like 
madmen. Tlie battles wei’C little more than single 
combats, in which infuriated savages fought with 
fists and clul)s, or kicked and wrestled with their 
legs and arms, or shot arrows, threw stones, or 
hacked and hewed with swords and axes, cutting off 
t)ie head of eveiy enemy that fell. Bhfshma was 
slain in a single combat with Arjuna. Drona was 
slain by the brother of Draupadf. Bhfnia succeeded 
in defeating Duhsasana, and fulfilled his vow by de¬ 
capitating him on the field of battle, and drinking 
his blood with savage shouts of exultation. At last 
there was a decisive combat between Arjuna and 
Kama, in which Kama was slain. The Kauravas 
now lost heart. The few survivors fled from the 
field, excepting Duryodhana, who endeavoured to 

“ The plain of Kuriikshetra is identified with that of Paniput. It lies to the 
north-west of Delhi, and has been the most famous haltle-ficld in India from 
time immemorial. It was here that Paher fought the great battle in 1525, which 
rirtually-establishcd the 3Iogul dyhasty, at Delhi; and it was here that Ahmed 
Shah, the Afghan, inflicted such a crashing blow upon the Mahrattas in 1761, as 
prSctically cleared the way for the establishment of Great Britain as the para¬ 
mount power. 
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conceal himself in a marshy glen. But tlie Pdn- 
davas felt that so long as their chief enemy was 
alive, the war might be renewed. Accordingly 
Duryodhana was routed out of his concealment and 
compelled to engage in a final combat with Bhima. 
At length, after a deadly struggle, Bhima is said to 
have struck a foul blow, which broke the thigh of 
his adversary in fulfilment of his vow. Duryodhana 
was left mortally wounded upon the field, and died 
the next day. 

Thus ended the great war of Bhdrata. An 
incident is related of a night attack on the camp of 
the Pdndavas ; but the story is simply horrible, 
and merely illustrates the blind madness for revenge 
which characterized all the combatants. The Pan- 
davas proceeded in triumph to their old home at 
Hastindpur, and took possession of the entire Raj. 
After this they conquered all the Rajas round about, 
and celebrated the horse saci’ifice, known as the As- 
wamedha, by which they asserted their sovereignty. 
Meantime the blind Raja Dhritardshtra and his wife 
Gandhari retired to a hermitage on the banks of the 
Ganges, where they ultimately perished miserably 
in a conflagration of the jungle. 

The main tradition of the Rdmdyana appears 
under very different aspects to that of the Mahd 
Bhdrata, and the surroundings are of a more luxuri¬ 
ous character. Instead of a colonial settlement, 
like those at Hastindpur and Indraprastha, there 
was the great imperial city of Ayodhyd, the capital 
of a substantive empire, situated on the river Sarayii, 
the modern Gogra, with strong walls, gates, and a 
garrison of archers. Instead of a rude fort there 
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was a magnificent palace, an extensive zenana, and 
all the paraphernalia of sovereignty. The Maharaja, 
or great Raja, was not a mere feudal chieftain sur¬ 
rounded by retainers, but the monarch of an empire, 
with ministers of state and a council of nobles. 
Finally, the exile of Rama was not brought about 
by a quarrel between rival kinsmen, but by zenana 
intrigues between two jealous and unscrupulous 
queens. The subject matter of the epic has been 
already treated in a separate volume, much in the 
same manner as that of the Mai id Bhdrata. It will 
therefore only be necessary to bring together such 
incidents as will indicate the state of civilization; and 
these may be considered under four heads, namely :— 

1st. The dome.stic life of the royal family at 
Ayodhyd. 

2nd. The intrigues of the first queen, and the 
favourite queen, respecting the appointment of the 
heir-apparent. 

3rd. The exile of Rama. 

4th. The death of the Mahdraja and triumjihant 
return of lldma.^^ 

Mahdraja Dasaratha was sovereign of the empire 
of Kosala, in the centre of Hindustan ; and a 
descendant of the Suryavansa, or children of the 
Sun. The city of Ayodhyd was the metropolis; 
and here he dwelt in his palace in all the pride 
and pomp of royalty. He had three queens, by 
whom he had four sons; The first and oldest 

** See History, vol. ii., part iv., R&mayana.—The Eimhyana also narrates an 
important event, known as the war between Rhma and the Rikshasas, on account 
of the abduction of the wife of Ehma, by Ehvana, the demon Raja of Lankh or 
Ceylon. This event, however, seems to have no real connection with the tradition 
of the exile. It appears to bo connected with the life of another Rhma, who 
was distinguished as the E&ma of the Dekhan. It will be brought under review 
in chapter vii., which deals with the history of the Brahmanical revival. 
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queen was named Kausalyd, and she was tlie 
mother of Rdma. Tlie youngest and favourite 
queen was named Kaike}^, and slie was the mother 
of Bharata. There was also a third queen, who had 
two sons, hut they played such unimportant parts 
in the story, tliat tlieir names may bo passed over 
in silence. 

Rdma, the eldest son of the Mahdraja, was mar¬ 
ried to a princess named Si'td. She was the daughter 
of Janaka, the Raja of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Mithihl, which seems to have generally corresponded 
to the modern country of Tirhoot. The story of 
the marriage is a curious relic of old Hindi! life. 
RAma paid a visit to ]\fithila at an early age, and 
found that Sftd was to bo given in marriage to the 
hero wlio first succeeded in bending a certain enor¬ 
mous bow. Many young men had tried to accom¬ 
plish this feat, but all had failed. Rama, however, 
bent the bow with ease, and thus obtained his beau¬ 
tiful bride. The marriage rites were performed by 
Raja Janaka. The sacred fire was burning on the 
altar, and Riima was conducted to it by a procession 
of friends and kinsmen, and stood at the north-east 
corner of the altar. Janaka then brought his 
daughter and placed her by the side of the bride* 
groom; and Rama took her by tlie hand in the pre¬ 
sence of the fire-deity, and accepted her as his wife. 
The pair were sprinkled with water which had been 
consecrated by the utterance of Vedic hymns; and 
then walked three times round the altar, whilst the 
trumpets were sounded to announce that the mar¬ 
riage was over.^® 


It is impossible to avoid noticing the striking resemblance between thfo 
ancient marriage ceremony, as it was performed by our Aryan forefathers in their 
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Shortly after tlic marriage of Rilma a question of chapter t. 
considerable importance was agitated at tlie court of 
Ayodhyd, namely, the appointment of an heir- 
apparent to the throne under the title of Yuvaraja, 
or “ Little Raja.” According to Hindu usages, the 
heir-apparent was installed as Yuvaraja whilst the 
Malidraja was still living; in order that he might 
relieve the sovereign of the heavier duties of the ad¬ 
ministration, and prepare himself for the important 
position which he would have to fulfil when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. But Mahfiraja Dasaratha, 
like many other sovereigns, was disinclined to resign 
any share of his power and dignity to a son and 
successor; and possibly ho feared that the appoint¬ 
ment would lead to a bitter and jealous dispute in 
his own household. He was, however, compelled 
to yield to the popular will. A deputation of minis¬ 
ters and chieftains waited upon him to express the 
general desire that lie should retire from the more 
active duties of the administration, and entrust the 
power to his eldest son Rama. Accordingly the 
Mahdraja summoned a great council of chieftains 
and people, and publicly announced Ids intention of 
appointing Rdma to the post of Yuvaraja; and it 
was decided that on the following day the prince 
should be solemnly inaugurated upon the throne 
with all the ancient ceremonial. 


private dwellings, and the more modern rite as it is performed in Christian 
churches. In Protestant countries the fire on the altar has been rejected as Jew¬ 
ish : it belongs rather to the old Aryan lirc-worship. Again, the use of holy 
water has been abandoned, although it is nothing more than an old rite of puri¬ 
fication. But in all essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The bride¬ 
groom and the bride are still placed before the altar; and the father of the bride 
gives away liis daughter; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand in his, and 
plages his troth in the presence of the altar, although the fire is wanting.— 
History, vol. ii., Eimayana, ch. v. ; 
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the public eye, intrigues were already in progress 
i^rig^^ofthe within the palace walls. Kausalyd, the first queen, 
was naturally deeply interested in the movement 
which would secure the succession to her son Rdma; 
and there seems no question that Rama, as tlio 
eldest son, had the strongest claim to the post of 
Yuvaraja. But Kaikeyf, the youngest queen, had 
long maintained an extraordinary influence on the 
aged Mahdraja by reason of lier youth and beauty; 
and it was feared that she would cajole the old sove¬ 
reign into nominating her own son Bharata. Accord¬ 
ingly the \y^kole business had been kept a profound 
secret from Kaikeyi. She had even been induced 
to allow her son Bharata to pay a visit to lier own 
father, without suspecting that the only object was 
to get him out of the city until Rama had been in¬ 
stalled, and consequently only exulting with all a 
mother’s pride in the expected meeting between her 
son and her father. 

The great council was over, and preparations 
were on foot for the inauguration. Kaikeyf was 
unconsciously sitting in her own apartment, ex¬ 
pecting a visit from the Mahdraja. Meantime her 
old nurse happened to ascend the roof of the palace, 
and there beheld the blaze of illuminations and 
general rejoicings; and at the same time was told 
that on the following morning Rfima was to be en¬ 
throned as Yuvaraja. The woman had been too 
long familiar with zenana intrigues not to perceive 
at once that her mistress had been outwitted by the 
first queen; that Kausalyd had procured the absence 
of Bharata in order to secure the installation of her 
own son Rdma. She accordingly carried the terrible 
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news to Kaikeyt, and threw the favourite beauty chapter i. 
into a vindictive fury, which is only conceivable in 
such a hot-bed of jealousy as an oriental zenana. 

Kaikcyi threw off all her jewels and ornaments, 
and scattered them over the floor. She then untied 
her long black hair, and dishevelled it over her 
shoulders, and cast herself upon the ground, and 
poured out a flood of tears. 

Meantime the old Mahdraja, knowing that he had 
difficult news to communicate to his young and 
favourite wife, proceeded to her apartments in the 
vain hope of reconciling her to tlie appointment of 
Rdma. But when he saw her weeping and fainting 
upon the floor, he felt that he was powerless. She 
was deaf to all entreaties and explanations; and 
wlipn he began to moan and wail slie was heed¬ 
less of all his affliction. Only one thing would 
content her, namely, that Rdma should be banislied 
to the jungle, and tliat her own son Bliarata should 
be appointed Yuvaraja. She cared not for the long- 
established custom of the family, nor for the remon¬ 
strances of the great council, nor for the disappoint¬ 
ment of the people in general. Ildma was to be 
exiled, and Bharata was to be installed. The result 
may be anticipated. The Malulraja was threatened 
and caressed by turns, until at last he yielded to tlie 
strong will and blandishments of the imperious 
beauty, and engaged that Rdma should be banished 
from the realm, and that Bharata should be en¬ 
throned in his room. 

Next morning there was a scene. The city had BAma’s exile, 
been kept awake throughout the night by the joyful 
preparations for the installation of Rdma, whilst the 
country people had been pouring in from all the vil- 
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Meantime the Mahdraja had repented his promise of 
the previous night, and would gladly have escaped 
from its fulfilment; but Kaikcyf held him to her 
purpose, like a tigress caring only for her young- 
EAma was summoned to the palace, but instead of 
hearing that he was appointed Yuvaraja, he was 
coldly told by Kaikeyi that he was to go into exile 
for fourteen years, and that Bharata was to fill the 
post. Rama, however, bore the sudden and as¬ 
tounding nows with all the self-repression of a 
trained Asiatic. He betrayed neither grief nor 
disappointment, but only professed his desire to 
obey the will of his father. He then carried the 
dreadful tidings to his mother Kausalyd, who was 
almost broken-hearted by the shock. She had <ex- 
pected that her son would have ultimately become 
the Maharaja, whilst she herself exercised supreme 
dominion over the whole zenana. But the one 
hope of her life was shattered to the dust. Her 
beloved son was to be separated from her probably 
for ever; and she had nothing before her but a joy¬ 
less widowhood, exposed to the taunts and triumphs 
of her younger rival. In her first exasperation she 
declared that the Mahdraja had lost his senses; and 
she implored Rdma to take the initiative and place 
him in confinement, and assume the royal power. 
But Rdma refused to commit such an act of dis¬ 
obedience and disloyalty. He returaed to his own 
house, and informed his wife Sftd of all that had 
occurred ; and the young wife, as was only natural, 
received the intelligence in a widely different spirit 
from Kausalyd. She cared for no hardships and no 
privations, provided only that she might accompany 
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her liusband into the jungle; and Rdma was at last 
induced to permit her to share his banishment. 
Lakshmana, a brother of Rdma, was also allowed to 
accompany the exiles. 

Tlie narrative of the banishment would seem to 
imply tliat such catastroplies were by no means un¬ 
frequent in ancient time. The royal charioteer was 
ordered to drive the exiles to the frontier; and there 
tliey were well entertained by a Raja of tlie Bheels, 
named Guha, who seems to have been in fi-iendly 
alliance with Kosala. The charioteer then returned 
to Ayodhyd, whilst the exiles crossed the river 
Ganges to the southern bank. During the passage 
Sitd offered up a prayer to the river goddess for the 
safe return of her husband at the termination of his 
banishment; and she made a vow that if her 
prayers were answered, she would present the god¬ 
dess with large offerings of flesh-meat and spirituous 
liquors. Tlie exiles next pi'oceeded to the hermit¬ 
ages of the Brdhmans at Praydga; the holy spot 
wliere the Ganges and Jumna form a junction. 
From Praydga they crossed the Jumna, and Sftd 
repeated to the goddess of that river the prayers 
and vows which she had already offered to the 
Ganges. Finally, they took up their abode on 
the hill Chitra-kiita in Bundelkund, where they 
dwelt for many days in a hut constructed of trees 
and leaves. 

Before Rdma reached Chitra-kiita, his aged 
father Dasaratha had expired from grief in his palace 
at Ayodhyd. The event is related with many strik¬ 
ing incidents illustrative of ancient Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion. It transpired in the apartments of tlie first 
queen Kausalyd. At midnight the old Mahdraja 
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found that his soul was departing to the abode of 
Yania; and he yielded up the ghost with a longing 
cry for his exiled son. The queen was so affected 
by the shock that she fell into a deep swoon, which 
continued throughout the night. Early morning 
dawned, and- the ordinary life of the palace com¬ 
menced as usual. The servants, male and female, 
were bringing in water and perfumes, as well as the 
early morning refreshment which is so general 
throughout India. Bards and eulogists, according 
to custom, were singing the praises of the Mahdraja. 
The appearance of the sovereign was expected every 
moment, for no one was conscious of the calamity 
that had occurred. At last the ladies of the zenana 
proceeded to awaken the Maharaja; and then they 
found that he was dead in the chamber of Kausalyd. 
At once the palace resounded with their shrieks 
and screams. The fatal news spread throughout 
the royal household that the sovereign was no more. 
The utmost confusion and excitement broke up the 
calm of early morning. The ministers of state hur¬ 
ried to the chamber, and confirmed the fatal tidings. 
Mahdraja Dasaratha had breathed his last. 

The circumstances which followed furnish a 
glimpse of the political life in the old empire of Ko- 
sala. Neither of the sons of the deceased Mahdraja 
was present at Ayodhyd. Bharata had gone to the 
city of his grandfather, accompanied by one of his 
brothers; and Rdma had gone into exile with the 
remaining brother. Consequently it was necessary 
to defer the funeral ceremony until it could be 
conducted by the son who was to succeed to the 
throne. For this purpose the remains of the de¬ 
ceased Mahdraja were placed for preservation in a 
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large cauldron of oil. The council "was assembled ’chaftbr r. 
on the following day, and the nomination of the^4«[^»‘ 
deceased Maharaja was accepted. The exile of 
Rdma was considered to disqualify him for succeed¬ 
ing to the throne; and messengers were sent to 
bring Bharata to Ayodhyd with all speed. 

Bharata hastened to the capital, but on his arrival 
he is said to have refused to ascend the throne to 
the exclusion of his elder brother. Before this point 
could be settled, it was necessary that he should 
superintend the burning of the royal remains, and 
perform the thirteen days of mourning. The body 
of tlie deceased Mahdraja was placed upon a litter, 
and covered with garlands, and sprinkled with 
incense. The funeral procession then moved slowly 
along to the place of burning without the city. 

First walked the bards and eulogists, chanting the 
praises of the deceased Mahdraja in melancholy 
strains. Next appeared the royal widows on foot, 
with tiieir long black hair dishevelled over their 
shoulders, shrieking and screaming as they moved 
along. Next came the royal litter borne by the 
servants of the Mahdraja, with the sacred fire ever 
burning; whilst the insignia of royalty wei’e held 
over the royal corpse,—the wliite umbrella of sove¬ 
reignty, and the jewelled chamaras of hair waving 
to and fro. Bharata and his brother walked close 
behind, weeping very bitterly, and holding on to 
the litter with their hands. Other servants fol¬ 
lowed in chariots, and distributed funeral gifts 
amongst the surrounding multitude. The place 
of burning was a desolate spot on the bank of the 
river Sarayu. There the funeral pile was prepared, 
andr the royal corpse was reverently placed thereon; 
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and animals were sacrificed, and their flesh placed 
upon the pile, together with boiled rice, oil, and 
ghee. Bharata fired the pile, which was con¬ 
sumed amidst the cries of the women, and the 
lamentations of the vast multitude. Bharata and 
his brother then poured out libations of water to re¬ 
fresh the soul of their departed father; and the 
mourners returned to the gloomy city. For ten 
days Bharata lamented for his father on a mat 
of kusa grass. On the tenth day he purified 
himself. On the twelfth day he performed the 
Srdddha, or offering of cakes and other food to the 
soul of his father. On the thirteenth day he return- 
eii to the place of burning, accompanied by his bro¬ 
ther, and threw all the remains of the deceased 
sovereign into the river; and thus the funeral rites 
of Mahdraja Dasaratha were brought to a close. 

According to the Rdradyana, Bharata subse¬ 
quently undertook a journey into the jungle, in 
order to offer the Raj to his elder brother Rdma; 
and the interview between the two brothers on the 
hill of Chitra-kiita is described at considerable 
length. But the incidents, although interesting in 
themselves, are somewhat apocryphal, and throw no 
light upon ancient manners and usages.^* Rdma is 
said to have refused the Raj; and Bharata returned 
to Ayodhyd to rule the empire of Kosala in the 
name of his elder brother. At this point the original 
tradition of the exile of R^ma seems to have term¬ 
inated ; and it will suffice to add that at the expira¬ 
tion of the fourteen years of banishment Rdma re¬ 
turned to Ayodhyd with his wife and brother, and 

** The detaiU will he found in History, vol. ii. part iv., E&m&yana, chap. xiii. 
xiv. etc. 
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was solemnly installed on the throne of Kosala by 
tho/aithful and loyal Bharata.®® 

The broad distinction between the life of the 
ancient Eishis, and that of the ancient Kshatriyas, 
has already been pointed out. There was an 
equally wide difference in their respective destinies. 
The Vedic Eishis, who chaunted hymns and offered 
sacrifice on the banks of the rivers of the Punjab, 
have left no relic of their existence beyond the 
picture of domestic and religious life which is re¬ 
flected in the hymns of the Eig-Veda. For thou¬ 
sands of years they may have cultivated their fields, 
and grazed their cattle and horses, whilst developing 
a religious culture which was to revolutionize Ihe 
old primitive worship of Hindustan. But for ages 
the Eishis haA’^e disappeared from the religious life 


“ The original tradition of the exile of Eama is to he found in the Puddhist 
chronicles, and is exhibited at Icngtlr in chapter iii. on the life and teachings of 
G6taraa Buddlia. 

But the Ehmhyana contains an account of the exile, which belongs to a much 
later period, and cannot apparently have any connection with the eaidier tradi¬ 
tion. According to this later story, Hhma spent thirteen years of his exile in 
wandering with his wife and brother from one Brahmanical hermitage to another, 
in the country between the river Gauges and the river Godaveri. These journey- 
ings extended from the hill Chitra-kdta in Bundelkund, to the modern town of 
Nasik, near the sources of the Godaveri, about seventy-five miles to the north¬ 
west of the modem town of Bombay. The hermitages are said to have been 
occupied by the^old Eishis who composed the Vedic hymns, and who are repre¬ 
sented as Brhhmans, although .they must have flourished ages before the appear¬ 
ance of the Brfiihmans. The whole narrative may therefore be dismissed as apocry¬ 
phal ; as a mythical invention of comparatively modem date, intended as an 
introduction to the tradition of another and later Eama, who may be distinguished 
as the Ehma of the Dekhan. This Ehma of the Dekhan is represented to hitve 
carried on a great religious war against a Eaja named Eavana, who was sove¬ 
reign of the island of Ceylon, anciently known as Dankh. Eavana and his sub¬ 
jects are termed Ekkshasas or demons; but there is reason to believe that they 
represent the Buddhists; and if so, the war could not have been carried on during 
the Vedic period, but during the Brahmanical revival, which seems to have com¬ 
menced between the sixth and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and to have 
continued until our own time. It will accordingly be treated in chapter vii. 
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of India; and their strains of natural piety have 
died out of the land like a poet’s dream. 

The Kshatriyas were men of a far different 
calibre. They were the conquerors of Hindustan, 
and they must have possessed a history; and.though 
the annals of the conquest were not perhaps written 
in books, they were doubtless preserved for centuries 
as songs or«ballads in the memory of the bajj^s. 
But during a later ago of Brahraanical revival they 
were lost in religious revolution, or converted into 
vehicles or parables for Brahmanical teaching. 
Every element of historical value was eliminated. 
Genealogies were fabricated by unscrupulous Brdli- 
mans for tlie purpose of tracing the descent of exist¬ 
ing royal houses to the Sun and Moon, to ancient 
Rishis who composed the Vedic liymns, or to Iierocs 
who were present at the Swayamvara of Draupadf, 
or fought in the war of Mahd Bharata. Chrono¬ 
logy was perverted by caprice or imagination. 
Thousands of years were assigned to a single reign. 
The result is that to this day tlie eras of the Vedic 
hymns, the war of the Mahd, Blidrata, the exile of 
Rdma, and the invasion of Hindustan by the Vedic 
Aryans, are as utterly unknown as the date of Stone¬ 
henge. 

But although the chronology is hopelessly lost, 

• some idea of the progress of the Aryan invasion may 
be derived from a consideration of the face of fhe 
country. The Punjab has already been indicated 
as the Indian home of the Vedic Kshatrij’^as; and 
consequently the basis for all military operations on 
the part of the Vedic Aryans against the aboriginal 
or non-Vedic population of the valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna. It is a compact territory lying to the 
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north-west of Hindustan; and is watered by the chapteb i. 
Indus and its tributaries, which appear on the map 
like the sacred candlestick with seven branches.^® 

The most eastern tributary of the Indus was the 
river SaraSwatf, which formerly separated the Pun¬ 
jab from Hindustan. Indeed the Saraswatf was 
to the Vedic Aryans what the river Jordan was to 
th^Israelites. It cut them off from the rich valleys 
of the Jumna and Ganges, which lay stretched out 
before them like a land of promise:—to the Eishis 
a land lowing with milk and butter*; to the Ksha- 
triyas a land of flesh-meat and savoury game. * 

The area of the Aryan invasion thus comprised HUidustan. ’ 
the greater part of the region between the tributaries 
of the Indus and the basin of the Brahmaputra; 
although the stream of Aryan conquest had probably 
spent its force before it reached Bengal. This area, 
known as Hindustan, was traversed from the west 
to the east by the rivers Jumna and Ganges, which 
appear on the map like an irregular two-pronged 
fork. The two prongs take their rise in the Hima¬ 
layas near the sources of the Indus, and bend round 
in two parallel lines towards the south-east, until 
they converge, and form a junction at Allahabad, 
the ancient Praydga, in the centre of Hindustan. 

The united streams then flow in one current from 
Allahabad, in an easterly direction towards the 
ancient city of Gour. There the river elbows 
round towards the south, and diverges into two 
channels, known as the Hooghly and the Ganges, 


Thp Punjab literally eignifies- the land of the five rivers, namely, the 
Jndus, the Jhelum, the Chenah, the Eavee, and the Sutlej. To these may be 
added the Bees and the SaraswatJ, making seven rivers in all. 
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CHAPTER I. which form the delta at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

of The one point of paramount importance in all 
Hindustan is Allahabad, the ancient Praydga, which 
is seated at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Here the Vedic Rishis, inspired alike by poetic 
fancy and religious fervour, would approach the 
union of the two river deities with reverential a»ve. 
Here the Aryan Kshatriyas, with true military in¬ 
stinct, appear to have constructed a fortress which 
secured all the conquests on the upper valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and overawed all lower Bengal, 
Accordingly Rajpoot tradition points to Prayiiga as 
the most ancient city of the Rajpoots or sons of 
Rajas.It was the holiest place of sacrifice for the 
Rishis, and the most commanding stronghold for the 
Kshatriyas, in all Hindustan. 

^ree probable The Vcdic Arvans thus probably held the val- 

lines of Aryan ^ , 

fotresses. ]gyg gf Jumna and Ganges by three lines of 
fortresses, as indicated in the map. The first lino 
would be formed by Indraprastha and Hastindpur 
at the northern entrance to the two valleys. The 
second line would bo formed by four fortresses, each 
of which may have been situated about half w'ay 
down their respective rivers, namely, at Agra on the 
Jumna, at Kanouj on tlie Ganges, at Lucknow on the 
Goomti, and at Ayodhyd on the Gogra. Further 
to the south and east there would be a third line of 
fortresses along the main stream of the Ganges, and 
chiefly at the junctions of rivers, namely, at Allaha¬ 
bad at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges; 


” Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i., chap, iv., p. 39. 
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at Benares near the junction of the Goomti and chapter i. 
Ganges; at Patali-putra near the junction of the 
Sone, the Gogra, and the Ganges; and at Gour 
near the point where the main stream diverges into 
the riooghly and Ganges. 

It may thus be assumed that ancient Hindustan 
was occupied by at least ten Vedic Aryan fortresses, 
wliich were destined to become the capitals of king¬ 
doms, the emporiums of trade, and tlie centres of 
religious thought. Tliey would appear arranged in 
three lines of advance, illustrating three distinct T''™® of 
stages of Aryan invasion, namely—the colonial, the 
conquering, and the imperial. During the colonial 
period the Vedic Aryans probably occupied the 
lands round Indraprastha and llastiinlpur on the 
upper courses of the Jumna and Ganges. During 
the conquering period they may have advanced half 
way down the four important rivers which water 
northern Hindustan, and established a line of fort¬ 
resses at Agra, Kanouj, Lucknow, and Ayodhyd. 

During the imperial period they may have estab¬ 
lished a third line of fortified capitals at the junc¬ 
tions or divergence of rivers, namely—at Allahabad, 

Benares, Patali-putra, and Gour.^® 

The Aryan conquest of Hindustan must have 
convulsed northern India, but all memories of the 
struggle are buried beneath a jungle of legend. It 
was a fabled war of gods against demons; the 
invaders were Aryan devatas, the deities of fire and 

The above description of Vedic Aryan fortresses in Hindustan is of course 
conjectural. Patali-putra, somewhere near the modern Patna, became the metro¬ 
polis of the Gangetio empire of Magadha. Gour, at the elbow of the Ganges, 
may possibly have been of Turanian rather than Aryan origin. According to 
old Persian tradition Gour was founded by a conqueror from Kooch Behar, a ter¬ 
ritory in the neighbourhood of the opposite elbow of the river Brahmaputra. 
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CHAPTER I. light, the fair-complexioned heroes from the high 
Aryrotavision. ^ands of ancient Persia. The enemies against whom 
they contended, and whom they drove slowly into 
the east and south, were the earth-born demons of 
ancient India; the black-skinned barbarians, who 
are described with all those exaggerations of hatred 
and distorted fancy with which cultured invaders 
generally regard a race of fierce aborigines. These 
non-Aryan races were called Dasyus, Daityas, 
Asuras, RAkshasas, and Ndgas. They wefe depicted 
-as giants, man-eaters, hobgoblins, ghosts, and ser¬ 
pent kings. In other words, they propitiated ghosts 
and serpents, and were identified with the deities 
they worshipped. But still there are traces amongst 
the non-Aryan races of widely difierent stages of 
civilization. The giant cannibals, who haunted 
jungles and infested villages, were probably savages 
of a low type; but the Ndgas, or serpent-worship¬ 
pers, who lived in crowded cities, and were famous 
for their beautiful women and exhaustless treasures, 
were doubtless a civilized people, living under an 
organized government. Indeed, if any inference 
can be drawn from the epic legends, it would be that 
prior to the Aryan conquest, the Ndga Rajas were 
ruling powers, who had cultivated the arts of luxury 
to an extraordinary degree, and yet succeeded in 
maintaining a protracted struggle against the Aryan 
invaders. 


Tradition!) of 
the Nigas, or 
•e^nt-wor- 
(hippen. 


The traditions of the Ndgas are obscure in the 
extreme. They point, however, to the existence of 


an ancient Ndga empire in the Dekhan, having its 


capital in the modem town of Ndgpore; and it may 
be conjectured that prior to the Aryan invasion the 
Ndga Rajas exercised an imperial power over the 
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greater part of the Punjab and Hindustan. Repre- chapteb t 
sentatives of this ancient people are still living in 
eastern Bengal, and beyond the north-east frontier, 
under the names of NAgas and NAgbansis; but they 
are Turanians of a low type, and retain no traces of 
their origin beyond rude legends of tlieir descent 
from some serpent ancestor, and vague memories of 
having immigrated from Ntigiiore/® They may be 
ranked amongst the so-called aborigines, who have 
either no religion at all, or arc becoming slightly 
Ilinduized. They are the relics of an extinct nation¬ 
ality, and have outlived their race. But references 
to the ancient Nfiga empire abound in Hindi! story. 

The clearance of the jungle at Indra-prastha was 
effected by tli,e expulsion of the Niigas.' ' One of the 
heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata had an amour with the 
daughter of a Naga Raja.®*® The Aryan conquest of 
Praydga, and other parts in India, are mythically 
described as a great sacrifice of serpents.®^ Occa¬ 
sional references to the Nd,gas will also appear here¬ 
after in Buddhist and Brahmanical legend; and to 
this day, traces of the Ndgas are to be found in 
numerous sculptures of the old serpent gods, and in 
the nomenclature of towns and villages from Ndg- 
pore in the Dekhan, to Tanja-nagarum, the modern 
Tanjore, in the south-east coast of the remote. 
Peninsula. 

The serpent worship of the NAgas has formed a 
powerful stimulus to religious thought from time im- character, 
memorial. The serpent, with its poisoned fang, its 
association with the phallus, and its fabled homes in 

” Dalton's Desedptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 169, 231, etc. 

See mie, p. 86. 

” History, voL i., part Mahh Bh&rata,'‘ppr^46, 74, 141, 411, tt leg. 
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CHAPTER 1. the under world, seems so suggestive of all that is 
terrible, sensational, and mysterious in humanity, 
that it will lead the imagination far beyond the 
limits of experience, unless the attention is strictly 
confined to actual data. The European regards the 
serpent with an instinctive antipathy; and sudi 
may have been the feeling of the Aryan invaders.®® 
But this antipathy is by no means sliared by the 
masses. The Aryan element is perhaps weakest in 
Bengal, and amongst the Dravidian populations of 
the south; and tliere tlie serpent is regarded as a 
beneficent deity, and is approached with reverential 
awe. It is pro[)itiated as the deity of a tree, as the 
guardian of secret treasure, -as tlie domestic god of 
the family’ or liousohold, and as a symbol of the 
jjower of reproductien. In Bengal barren wives 
creep into the jungle to propitiate the serpent of a 
tree with an offering of milk, in the simple faith that 
by the favour of the serpent deity they may become 
mothers. Under such kindly aspects the poisoned 
fang is forgotten, and the reptile is invested with a 
benevolent character. But there are strong reasons 
to suspect that the worship of the snake, and the 
practice of snake charming, formed important ele¬ 
ments in an old materialistic religion, which may 
atone time have prevailed amongst the Dravidian 
populations, and of which the memory still lingers 
throughout the greater part of India. In the later 
mythological system, the world itself is supported 
by the great serpent; whilst Siva and Durgd, the 

The great god of the later Aryans was Vishnu, a spiritual conception of a 
supreme deity which grew out of the worship of the sun g^. The antipathy of 
Vishnu towards the N&gas, is shown by his being represented as riding on the 
man-bird Garuda, the devourer of serpents and remorseless enemy of the serjent 
race. 
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deities of death and reproduction, are represented chaptbb i. 
with cobras in their hands as symbolical of their 
supposed powers.^® 

The results of the collision between the nature 
worship of the Aryans, and the phallic worship of pffiuc worship, 
the .Ndgas and Dravidians, must be in a great measure 
left to conjecture. But one new and important form of 
religious thought appears to have been an outgrowtli 
of the collision, and has for thousands of years exer¬ 
cised a paraniouid influence over the' Indian mind.. 

This was Brahmanism, or the worsliip of the supreme 
spirit as Brahma, which was tauglit by a class of 
holy men or sacred _ philosophers, known as Brdh- 
mans. This religious question, however, must be 
reserved for a separate chapter. Meantime it may 
be as well to bring under review such information as 
can be gathered from ancient legends and inscrip¬ 
tions regarding tlie original forms of government 
which prevailed in India, and to ascertain how far 
they may be traced in the governments of modern 
times. 

The political organization of the people of India, 
wliether Aryan or Dravidian, seems to have borne aSuXer^®^ 
general resemblance to that of tlie Teutonic people. 


“ The part played by the serpent in the later mythological systems of the 
Hindfis, will be farther illustrated in dealing with the history of the Brahmanical 
revival in chap. vii. It may, however, be remarked that the worship of the ser¬ 
pent was almost universal in ancient times. It appears in Egypt as well as in 
India; in the garden of Eden whore it tempted Eve, and in the temple of Jetu-, 
Salem where it was broken up by Hezekiah. Accoring to Greek tradition the 
Scythian race was fabled to be descended from Herakles and the serpent woman 
^hidna (Herod, iv. 9, 10); aiid the people of Burma claim to be descended in a 
like manner from a mother half serpent and half woman. Doubtless it was the 
traditional hatred of the serpent, combined with a morbid animosity against the 
fair sex, that led Milton«to personify Sin as 

“ Woman to the waist and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold.” 
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It originated in the clearance of primeval forests by 
the pioneers of humanity. Bands of colonists appear 
like the Pdhdavas to have migrated from some 
parent settlement, and cleared the jungle with fire 
and axe; and finally to have established new homes 
and means of livelihood, without throwing off the 
ties of allegiance and kindred to the parent stem.®^ 
Every new clearance gradually grew into a tillage; 
and every village became subject to those internal 
.changes and revolutions which are inseparable from 
the progress of the human race. In the first instance 
the village was probably formed by a group of 
colonists, who cultivated the lands in their collective 
capacity for their common benefit; and it is not 
improbable that in this primitive stage of colonial 
society, the rude system of polyandry prevailed 
similar to that which was practised by the Pdn- 
davas. But the idea of landed property seems 
from a very remote antiquity to have followed 
a corresponding development to those of mar¬ 
riage and family. In due course the village corn¬ 


s' Besides the mythic account of the colonization of Indraprastha by the 
Phndavas, which is to he found in its original form in History, toI. i., Mahh 
Bhirrata, chap, v., a- valuable tradition has been preserved of the colonization of 
the great forest in the southern peninsula, which was earned out in the days of 
the old Bajas of Chola, or Chola mandalum, the Choromandel or Coromandel of 
the seventeenth century. In ancient times the kingdom of Chola occupied the 
lower Carnatic between the eastern ghats and the sea; but the region north of 
the river Palar was a dense jungle. According to a legend preserved in the 
Mackenzie manuscripts, a Baja of Chola took a Nkga lady, cither as his wife 
or concubine, by whom he had a son whom the people would not accept as 
their Baja. Accordingly the prince went out With a miscellaneous band of 
emigrants, slaves and volunteers, and began to make clearances and establish 
villages in the forest northward of tho Palar. During the first six years no share of 
the crops was to ho claihied by the Chola Baja. For the seventh year of cultiva¬ 
tion tho emigrants were to pay one-tenth of the produce as land tax; for the 
eighth year one>ninth ; for the ninth year one-eighth; and for the tenth year one- 
seventh; and for all following years one-sixth. See Mackenzie MSS.-in the 
Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
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prised a community of independent householders, 
each of whom had his own family, his own home¬ 
stead, his one separate parcel of arable land for cul¬ 
tivation, and a common right to the neighbouring 
pastures. The multiplication of families was fol¬ 
lowed by now clearances; and tlms the deep^ forest 
was more and more brought under the subjection of 
man, and cultivation advanced with the increase of 
the po^Julation. But whilst the individual house¬ 
holder was the supi’emo liead of his own family 
within the limits of his own homestead, he was 
bound as a member of the village community to 
conform to all its multifarious rules and usages as 
regards the order of cultivation, and the common 
rights of his neighbours to graze their cattle on the 
pastures. In the present day the independence and 
privacy of the family are maintained by the Hindus 
to an extent which renders their domestic life a, 
sealed book to Europeans; whilst land is regarded 
more and more in the light of property, belonging 
as strictly to the family as the homestead in which 
they dwell.®®. The ancient village community of 
independent landholders, governed by common rules 
and usages, naturally acquired a political organiza¬ 
tion of its own. It comprised the homesteads of 


Maine’s Lectures on Village Communities. Stubbs’s Constitutional History 
of England, ebaps. ii. and iii. EIpbinstone’s History of India, Book II. chap. ii. 
As regards the Teutonic communities Sir Henry Maine observes that the land was 
always originally distributed into exactly equal proportions, corresponding to the 
number of. families in the township ; and that at first the proprietary equality of 
these families was further secured by a periodical re-distribution of the several 
consignments. He adds that traditions of this periodical distribution are still 
preserved in Indian villages, and that the disuse of the practice is sometimes 
mentioned as a grievance. Some further evidence as regards the existence of 
these traditions wohld be valuable. Probably they refer to the ancient system of 
cultivation, known as the loom system, in which a portion of the jungle is burnt 
down and serves as minure. This system is still in vogue amongst hill tribes, 
and neeessitstM an annual removal to different lands daring a period of ten years. 
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OHAPTEB1. the different families; tlio several allotments of 
arable lands; and the common land for pasture. Its 
affairs were conducted by a council of elders ; or by 
the council in association with a head man, who was 
either elected to the post, by the village community, 
or succeeded to it as a hereditary right.®® 

imdTtisMB*’’ Tlie village thus became not only the basis of a 
political organization, but the type of the kingdom 
of which it was an individual member. The head 
man corresponded to the Raja; the council of elders 
to the council of chiefs and people. At a later 
period of development each village had its own 
officials, such as the accountant, the watchman,®^ the 
priest, the physician, and the musician. It also had 
its own artisans, as the blacksmith, the carpentei’, 
the worker in leather, the tailor, the potter, and the 
barber. These officers and artisans were'generally 
hereditary, and were supported by grants of land 
rent free, or by fees contributed by the landholders 
in grain or perhaps in money. 


The general type of a Hindu village remains much the same in the present 
day, but in the course of ages the organization of individual villages has been 
greatly modified by their individual histories, especially as regards the mode of 
paying the annual land revenue to the ruling power. Three different revenue 
systems may be especially mentioned, namely, the village joint-rent system, the 
ryotwary, and the zemindary. Under the joint-rent^ystem, the inhabitants of 
each village pay through their head man a yearly lump sum for the whole of 
their lands; and thus they are left to allot to each one of their number the lands 
he is to cultivate and the yearly contribution he is to pay. In the ryotwary system 
the government takes the rent direct from each individual ryot, or village land¬ 
holder. In the zemindary system the revenue is collected through a middle man, 
known as a zemindar, whose powers vary with circumstances, and range from those 
of a tax collector to those of a baron. 

Besides the village landholders there are four other classes, namely, permanent 
tenants, temporary tenants, labourers, and shopkeepers. But wherever there are 
village landholders, they form the first class of inhabitants. 

’’ The duties of the watchman are more multifarious than the name seems to 
convey. He is the guardian of boundaries, public and private. He watches the 
crops, and is the public guide and messenger. He observes all the arrivals and 
departures; and next to the bead man, is the principal officer of police. 
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The ties which bound these villages together in ohapteb i. 
groups were never very strong. Manu refers 
lords of ten, twenty, a hundred, and a thousand “ 
villages; and traces of the ancient distribution are 
still lingering in such names as pergunnah and 
zillah. Since the introduction of the British govern¬ 
ment as the paramount power the villages still re¬ 
main, but have been grouped into districts, and 
placed under the charge of district offieers, accord¬ 
ing to the convenience of the local administration. 

In this way the villages have existed in some shape 
from time immemorial. Towns liave grown out of 
the villages, or been formed of clusters of villages. 

To use the words of Lord Metcalfe, “ tlie village 
communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last when nothing else lasts. Dynasty after 
dynasty remains the same; revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; Hindu, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, 

English, are all masters in turn; but the village 
community remains the same.” 


Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832. Quoted by 
Eipbinstone. The village system prevails over the greater part of India, but hhs 
faded away from Bengal. 
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Obscure origin 
of the Brib- 
mans: a sacred 
caste of heredi¬ 
tary priesta 


CHAPTER II. 

EETEOSPECT OF BEAHMAKIC INDIA. 

The origin of the Brdhmans is one of the most 
obscure points in the annals of ancient India. They 
are barely mentioned in the Vedic hymns, and 
certainly were not recognized as a dominant hier¬ 
archy during the period when the Vedic Aryans 
were as yet confined to tlie Punjab. But in every 
later stage of their liistory, and down to the present 
day, they have been represented as a hereditary and 
eixclusive caste of holy men, siiecially created out 
of the moutli of the god Brahma for the performance 
of sacrificial rites, and also for the conservation of 
sacred, learning, and the interpretation of the San¬ 
skrit scriptures, which are emphatically knolvn as 
the Vedas.^ Moreover, throughout the whole of 

' Further particulars respecting the Brahmans and the Vedas will be found in 
the two previous volumes of the History which deal with the Hindd Epics and the 
Laws of Mann. But the following details will suffice to explain the statement in the 
text. 

The Hindds ere divided into an infinite number of castes, according to their 
hereditary trades and professions; but in the present day they are nearly all 
comprehended in four great castes, namely, the Br&hmans, or priests; the Esha- 
triyas," or soldiers; the Vaisysas, or merchants; and the Sddras, or servile class. 
The Brfihmans are the mouth of Brahma; the Kshatriyas are his arms; the 
Vaisysas are his thighs; and the Sddrns are his foot. 

The three first castes of priests, soldiers, and merchants, are distinguished from 
the fourth caste of Sddras by the thread, or paita, which is worn depending from 
the left shoulder and resting on the rigljji side below the loins. The investiture 
usnally takes place between the eighth and twelfth year, and is known as the 
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tlioir history, and down to a comparatively modern 
date, tlieir (daims to the respect of all other castes 
appear to have^ increased from age to age; until at 
last tlioy liave been hedged around with a super¬ 
stitious reverence approaching to worsliip. Not¬ 
withstanding the spread of western civilization and 
enlightenment, this reverence for the Brdhmans 
continues to retain a deep and inscrutable hold 
upon the imagination of the masses. It is no dis¬ 
grace, but rather a religious duty, and an act of 
religious merit, for the mightiest Raja to pay 
homage to the meanest Brdhman ; and this convic¬ 
tion is strengthened by the ignorant belief that the 
blessing of a Brdhman will be followed by good 
fortune and prosperity, whilst his curse will bring 
the direst calamities upon the impious offender. 
Moreover, even those Brdhmans who have never 
exorcised any religious or priestly calling, and liave 
devoted themselves to secular concerns, are still 
regarded as of divine origin,* and consequently 
entitled to homage. The Brdhman sepoy will 
implicitly obey his commanding officer, although 
of an inferior caste; but when the military duty is 
over, and the uniform is laid aside, the officer falls 
back into his inferior position and propitiates the 
Brahman with reverential awe. 

The secular Brahmans, however, may be excluded 
for the present from all consideration. They were 

second l)inh, and those who are invested are termed the “ twice horn.” It is 
difficult to say whether the thread indicates a separation between the chnquerors 
and the conquered; or whether it originated in a religious investiture from which 
Sddras were excluded. 

As regards the four Vedas, the Rig-Veda is the oldest and most- important. 
The Eig-Veda is divided into three portions, each of which indicates a certain 
stage, in religious development, namely, the hymn of prayer and praise, the 
sacrifioiul ritual, and the metaphysical worship of the supreme spirit under a variety 
of names. Technically they are known as mantras, Wahmanas, and upanishads. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Distinction be¬ 
tween the 
priests or sacrl* 
fleers, and tho 
saKeti or pbilo* 
sophers. 


CG HISTORY OF INDIA. 

nothing more than men who were born within the 
caste of priests, but who followed other pursuits. 
The Brdhmans who devoted themselves to a religious 
calling are alone invested with historical significance. 
They appear in two distinct capacities, namely, as 
priests or sacrificers, and as sages or philosophers. 
The priest was generally a married householder, who 
maintained his family after the manner of ancient 
priests. He performed sacrifices for hire. He ofiici- 
ated at births, deaths and marriages. He appeared 
occasionally as a scer, diviner, genealogist, astrolo¬ 
ger, school-master, expounder of the law, and worker 
of spells and incantations. Moreover, the presentation 
of alms to the Bnihmans had always been regarded 
as a religious duty, which expiated sins, and pro¬ 
moted the prosperity of the giver; and thus in a 
superstitious ago, the Brilhman priest ivas generally 
well provided for. Sometimes he lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a temple, or in a street appropriated to 
Brdhmans; but there "was nothing beyond his re¬ 
ligious or semi-religious avocations to distinguish him 
from the ordinary type of the Hindu householder. 
The Brdhman sage, on the other hand, was supposed 
to have no thought or care for his daily subsistence. 
He abstracted himself from all public and social life, 
and dwelt in the retirement of a grove or hermitage, 
where he subsisted on roots and fruits, or on such 
alms as the people of the neighbourhood might choose 
to ofier him. In this manner he prepared himself by 
religious duties, pious studies, sacred contemplations, 
and fasting and other penances, for a more spiritual 
life hereafter. Sometimes the sage was married, or 
at any rate passed a portion of his life in matrimony; 
for as he belonged to a hereditary caste, it was gen- 
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generally considered necessary that he should become chapter n. 
tlie father of a son. Some sages, however, led lives 
of celibacy, and kept but one object in view through¬ 
out their lives, namely, the purification of the soul 
from every stain of affection, desire, and .passion, so 
that after death it might return to the supreme spirit. 

The distinction between tlieso two classes of priest 
and sage must be borne constantly in mind. Occa¬ 
sionally the characteristics of both are blended in the 
same individual. The illiterate priest will affect to 
be a sage, and perform religious contemplations and 
austerities ; or the sage will practise daily sacrifices 
as part of his religious duties in the seclusion of 
the grove or hermitage. Again, both classes are 
included under tlie general name of BiAhmans, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the term 
Brahma, which signifies both the supreme spirit and 
divine knowledge. But still a line of demarcation 
has been preserved botAveen the mercenary sacrificers 
and the pious and contemplative sages.^ 

The priests or sacrificers form the bulk of the Pppuiarreiigion 

_ of the Br&timan 

Brahmanical community; and their religious ideas 
and practices seem' to have been always of a popular 
and primitive character. They were prepared to 
sacrifice, that is, to offer food and liquor, to any and 
every deity whom the people desired to propitiate, 
whether they belonged to tlie Vedic or non-Vedic 
population. Two deities wore specially worshipped 
by the Brdhman priests, and appear to have been 
the types of two different races, the Aryans and the 
Turanians. These .were Vishnu and Siva; some- vishnn, siva, 

.. T 1 1 n TT andBraIim». 

times propitiated under the names of Hari and 

For a learned exposition on tlic term BiAhman, see Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. i. second edition, chap. iii. 
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CHAPTER II. Maluideva. The Greeks identified these two gods 
with Herakles and Dionysos. Vishnu was an old 
Vedic conception more or less associated with the 
Sun; but he appears in the Hindu pantheon as an 
embodiment of heroic strength and god-like beauty. 
Siva was a mystic deity of Turanian origin, and repre¬ 
sented as half-intoxicated with drugs, and associated 
with ideas of death and reproduction. To these may 
be added a third deity,' Brahma, who was worshipped 
as the supreme spirit who created and pervades the 
universe. In the present day, all three,—Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva,—are often individually and col¬ 
lectively identified witli the one supreme being. 
ucJl?*’ancient times the ritual of the Brdlimans 
included the sacrifice of animals, such as beasts and 
birds; although at some extraordinary epoch to be 
noticed hereafter the slaughter of animals was pro¬ 
hibited, and olferings of rice and butter were intro¬ 
duced in their stead.® The Brdhmans naturally 


2 Annual sacrifices formed a part of the ritual of the Brahmana of the Eig- 
Veda, known as the Aitarcya Brahmana. (See Dr Hang’s edition of tho 
original Sanskrit text accompanied by an English translation, 2 vols. Bombay, 
1803.) Such sacrifices were eonsidered allowable by Mann, although the 
praetice was deprecated. (See History, vol. ii., Brahmanic Period, chap, x.) 
Animal sacrifices were abolished by Asoka about the third century before Christ. 
See infra, chapter v., Buddhist India. 

The Brfihmans, however, from a very early period presented 'such simple 
offerings to the gods as boiled rice and clarified butter, after the manner of the 
ancient Eishis. But in tho old Brahmanical ritual these offerings were invested 
with a mystic meaning which was appaiently unknown to the Eishis. Thus 
rice signified the male principle, and melted butter the female. The so-called 
sacrifice was thus associated with the materialistic religion of tho non-Vedic 
population. (Haug’s Aitareya Brahmana, Book I. chap, i.) This fact throws a 
now light upon tho legend of Caiii and Abel. Cain offered the first-fruits of the 
ground; Abel the first-fruits of tho flock. The flesh sacrifice was accepted; but 
the vegetable offering was rejected. So far it would seem that the story was 
intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But offerings of grain were especially 
associated with a matcrislistic religion, as in the Greek worship of Demcter; and 
this form of idolatry was condemned in the strongest terms by the Hebrew 
prophets. Hence the offering of Cain was rejected. 
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arrogated to tlicmsclvcs the exclusive right to chapter ii. 
perform sacrifices. They declared that if sacrificers 
wore employed wlio did not belong to the Brdhman 
caste, the deit}^ would be offended rather than pro¬ 
pitiated. At tlte same time they exaggerated the 
power and efficacy of sacrifice. It was considered 
to be always grateful to tlie gods, and if performed 
Avitli (fertain ceremonial and mystic utterances, it 
would ensure victory, dominion, and every pros¬ 
perity. • The Brdhmau priests also professed to 
ascertain from the appearance of the victim, and 
from the colour and form of the sacrificial flame, 
whether the offering was acceptable or otlierwise. 

Finally, they taught that sacrifice was a great 
religious merit, which would not only prove jdeasing 
to deity, and win the divine interposition in behalf 
of the worshipper, but would act as an atonement or 
expiation for sins committed against the moral and 
religious laws.‘ 

The doctrine of atonement by sacrifice indicates 

, . ' ClwtrilKMif 

an important stage in religious development. There 
certainly was no idea of atonement in the so-called 
sacrifices of the Vedic Rishis, or the flesh-feasts of 
the Kshatriyas. Such an idea must have originated 
in a sacerdotal age, when sacrifices were a source of 
profit to the Brdhmans; and also in an age of settled 
government, when sinners were supposed to expi¬ 
ate their sins by sacrifices, penances, and alms- 
giving, in the same way that criminals expiate 
their offences by punishment and fines.® 


* It would be au endless task to review the interminable ritual of lirnh- 
nmnical sacrifices. Mach of it was associated with ideas appertaining to the 
sexes, which apparently indicate a non-Vedio origin. Thus the Dikshfi ceremony 
18 nothing more -than a symbolical representation of the neophyte being bom 
again. Uaug's Aitareya Brahmana, Book I. chap. i. 

“ It is a significant fact that_religious development often runs in the same 
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The religion of the Brdhman sages x)r pliiloso- 
phers was of a totally dilferent character from that 
of the priests. It was not promulgated to the 
masses, hut only communicated to the philosophic 
few. It does not appear to have been a foreign wor¬ 
ship, but indigenous to India, growing out of the ex¬ 
isting creeds, but in the first instance abstracting 
itself as far as possible from the prevailing idolatries. 
It thus takes the form of a secret religion, which was 
taught only as a mystery; and probably.this was 
its character in a remote antiquity. This Brah- 
manical teaching involves three distinct dogmas, 
namely—the creation of the universe, the supreme 
spirit pervading the universe, and the transmigra¬ 
tions of souls. 'I’hose dogmas will bo found of con¬ 
siderable imjiortance in dealing with the progress of 
religious development in India; and therefore it 
will be necessary to consider them separately in their 
elementary and oriental formr. 

The idea of a creation of the universe seems 
to have been generally formed at a comparatively 
late stage in religious development. Primitive man 
accepts the universe as it is; as something which 
has existed from time immemorial, and will continue 
to exist for an indefinable period. He may form 
rude conceptions of ancestors and first parents, but 

groove as political development. In patriarchal times, as in the days of the 
liishis, the head of the family or tribe performed the duties of the priest. But 
when monarchical government assumed an organized form, it was generally 
accompanied by an ecclesiastical hierarchy having a similar organization. The 
sovereign had his ministers; the deity had his priests. The sovereign made. 
known his will by means of edicts; the deity made known his will by means of 
oracles. The ministers claimed a share of the harvests and flocks, and the pay¬ 
ment of tribute or taxes, for the service of the sovereign. The priests in like 
manner claimed first-fruits, firstlings, and t)|rthes for the service of deity. Again, 
the ministers chastised offenders by fine and punishment; and the priests 
chastised sinners by enforcing almsgiving, sacrifices, an^ penances. 
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lus curiosity goes no further. Men are born, and chapter ii. 
that is the beginning of them ; they die, and that is 
the end of them. But in process of time his imagin¬ 
ation plays upon his affections until he believes in 
ghosts; and .then his natural sense of justice sug¬ 
gests places of punishment or reward for these 
ghosts. A consideration of the end of being neces¬ 
sarily leads to a consideration of the origin of 
being. Then follows an unrecorded age of specula¬ 
tion, which the modern mind can neither realize 
nor follow. The Hebrew conception’ of deity was 
that of a sovereign ruler; and consequently the 
Avork of creation was carried out by the vivifying 
breath of Elohim, moving upon the face of the 
waters," and calling the universe into existence by 
the divine command.® The Phcenician idea was 
more mystical; ether became enamoured of chaos, 
and produced a watery mixture or mud from which 
sprung the seed of tlie creation.’'. The Brahmanical 
conception was of the same character, but more 
materialistic in its expression. The god Brahma 
placed a productive seed in the waste of waters, 
which germinated into an egg, and finally expanded 
into the universe of gods, men, and living creatures,® 

This idea of the creation by Brahma may have 

® Von Bohlen's Genesis, vol. ii. p. 8. London, 1868. 

’ Sanchoniatho, in Cory’s Fragments. 

® Mann’s account of the creation has already been analyzed and criticized at 
length. See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic Period, chap. v. It will suffice 
to say that the phallic idea sufficiently predominates to prove that Brahma was 
originally a phallic deity. The creation of the nniverse was very generally symbol¬ 
ized by an egg enfolded by a serpent. This has been interpreted to represent the 
union of ether and chaos.. It seems, however, to have originated in the far more 
mateiialistic idea that the serpent, as a symbol of the phallus, was imparting life 
to the egg as a symbol of the universe. The serpent finds no expression in the 
original Brahmanical cosmogony. Iii modern cosmogony Sesha N&ga, or the 
great snake, appears as the supporter of the universe. 
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CHAPTEBII. been borrowed from the materialistic religion of the 
Mm Smew- Don-Vedic population. But the second idea of a 
pS?l^f4'the supreme spirit pervading the universe was either an 
uoivene., outgrowth of the Vedic worship of the elements, or 
was modified by that worship into a spiritual form. 
If fire, water, and ether were regarded as deities by 
the Vedic Aryans, they might easily be accepted by 
the Brjlhmans as the manifestations of that creative 
force which was involved in the conception of 
Brahma. In this way the Brdhmans appear to have 
elevated their god Brahma to the highest dignity 
over the gods of the invaders, by representing him 
as a supreme spirit who pervaded the universe; as 
the divine original from whom had emanated all the 
Vedic Aryan deities, as well as the human race and 
the whole range of living creatures. 

SSmySht third and last dogma, namely, that of the 

iMUOTsrf’the transmigrations of the soul after death, seems to 
have had a different origin. It finds no expression 
in the Vedic hymns, and, indeed, could scarcely 
have been evolved out of the Vedic religioH. It 
appears rather to have grown out of the mysteries 
of death and reproduction, which were associated 
with the worship of the serpent and linga. If life 
was followed by death, so death might only bo 
the introduction into a new life; in other words, 
after the death of the body, the soul entered a new 
body, either of a human being or an animal. The 
ancient religion of Egypt was evidently derived 
from the same materialistic source, and had deve¬ 
loped into the same speculative belief, that the soul 
was immortal, and that when it had passed through 
its allotted course in one body, it entered another 
Body. The Brdhman sages imparted a deep re- 
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ligious significance to this dogma. They taught chatter ii. 
that each successive existence was a reward or a 
punishment exactly proportioned to the good or 
evil deeds that had been performed in previous ex¬ 
istences ; that the poorest man might enjoy wealth 
and prosperity in the next life by being strictly 
virtuous and religious in the present life ; and that 
the most powerful sovereign might be condemned 
to poverty and disease in the next life, if ho failed 
in his religious duties in the present life. Tlie chain 
of transmigrations was not confined to humanity, 
but extended over tlie wliole range of animated 
being. A virtuous animal might thus become a 
happy man; and a wicked man might-become a 
miserable worm or reptile.® This chain of existences 
was practically eternal; although, as will be seen 
hereafter, there is a saving clause, that if the soul 
be sufficiently purified from all the passions and 
desires of existence, it will return to the supreme 
spirit Brahma, from whom it had originally eman¬ 
ated.'® 

The Brahmanical conception of the creation may Lifcips»cha- 
be dismissed as a metaphysical dream; devoid ofOTSriaud”** 
all humanity, although grossly material. The con- 
ception of the creator as a supreme spirit is equally 


“ This dogma of the metempsychosis, or “ever changing habitations of the 
soul,' is often stated with arithmetical precision. If the sura of good deeds ex¬ 
ceeds the sum of evil deeds in previous lives, the individual soul will be bom 
in a higher scale of being, and enjoy a degree of happiness in exact proportion to 
the balance of merits. If, on the contrary, the sum of evil deeds is in excess, 
the individual soul will be bom in a lower scale of being, and suffer a degree of 
misery in exact proportion to the balance of demerits. 

This dogma of the return of the human soul to its creator has originated a 
controversy as to whether the human soul became absorbed in the divine spirit, or 
enjoyed a separate and individual exigence in what may be called the heaven of 
the divine spirit, i. e. the heaven-of Brahma, The controversy is of no practical 
moment, although to this day it continues to excite sectarian discussions. 
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OHAPTEH. II. devoid of religious significance. It may have amused 
the imagination, but it utterly failed to reach the 
heart. It has been much over-valued in conse¬ 
quence of its supposed identification with the one 
God, who is worshipped by Jews and Christians. 
But Bralnna was not a personal deity. He was 
neither a universal ruler nor an eternal father. ■ The 
idea of Brahma was simply a deification of a pri¬ 
meval male, who created the universe, pervaded tlie 
universe, and governed the universe like an un¬ 
seen machine, vvhose movements were regulated by 
inexorable laiys. This conception of a supreme 
spirit was formed by divesting all the Vedic deities 
of tlieir human sympathies and feelings; of every 
attribute, in fact, which endeared them to tlieir wor¬ 
shippers, and rendered them objects of devotion and 
adoration; and then resolving all that remained 
into one immaterial essence. . It is obvious that 
so far the theology of the Brahmans was with¬ 
out any moral meaning. It satisfied no yearn¬ 
ing, furnished no consolation, and utterly ignored 
the atfections. But without human sympathies, the¬ 
ology soon dies away into a metaphysical dream. 
They are the life-blood of theology. Man cannot 
worship deity, any more than he can worship 
beauty, excepting through the medium of humanity. 

It seems difficult to understand the circum- 
i«dtiwSw* stances under which the Brdhman sages could have 
tuauiogy^ formed such a speculative conception as that of 

a supreme spirit creating and pervading the uni¬ 
verse. There, is nothing to show why the wor-' 
ship of the gods, as practised by the BrAhman 
pi^iests from time immemorial, should have been 
.sapped of all its vitelity by the introduction of a me- 
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taphysical element .which could have recommended chapteb n. 
itself only to the philosophic few. It is certain, 
however, that at some remote and unrecorded period, 
the religious life of the eastern world received a shock 
by the promulgation of the dogma of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls from which it has never recovered. 

This doctrine dawned upon humanity like a new 
religion, and threatened to overwhelm the worship 
of the gods, and to break down qvery barrier of 
caste. The idea that the soul after death entered a 
new body, either of a human being or an animal,' 
is by no means an unnatural one. It pleased the 
imagination, for it accounted for certain marks 
of human intelligence in animal life, whilst im¬ 
parting a deep significance to the whole range of 
animated being. It further recommended itself 
to the reason, because it solved a problem which 
had distressed the human race from time imme¬ 
morial. Thoughtful men, the socialists of ancient 
days, saw good and evil scattered over the universe 
by a blind fatality, which was not only unintelligible, 
but contrary to the common sense of justice. Wealth 
and poverty, pleasure and pain, prosperity and 
adversity, beauty and deformity, strength and 
infirmity, were showered down like undistinguish¬ 
ing rain upon the just and unjust, without the 
slightest reference to their moral or religious deserts. 

The virtuous man was often wretched, and the wise 
man a beggar; whilst the wicked man was often 
prosperous, and the fool was burdened with riches. 

The dogma of the metempsychosis removed every 
difficulty. Men could no longer rail at the blind- 
ness of fortune, or rail at the injustice of the gods, mXmpJycho- 
•when they hiaid accepted the law under which all**®' 
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good and evil fortunes were regarded as the results 
of actions which had taken place in previous lives, 
and which had long since passed out of the memory 
and conscious experience of the individual.^^ 

•The promulgation of the dogma of the metem¬ 
psychosis, or ever-changing habitations of the 
soul,” indicates a further stage , in the progress of 
religious development, which corresponds in some 
measure to a revolt against the gods. The doctrine 
of atonement by sacrifice had marked a certain 
advance in theology. The gods were no longer 
mere guardian deities to bo gratified with meat and 
wine. They had assumed the form of divine rulers, 
who governed the world like despots, and demanded 
sacrifices, penances, and offerings in expiation of any 
infringement of their laws. A gloomy superstition 
was thus imparted to the national religion, which 
was calculated to chill the old enthusiastic devotion 
which sprung from the affections. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it may be assumed that the enlightened 
few had grown dissatisfied with the popular concep¬ 
tion of deity and sacerdotal worship. The dogma 
of the metempsychosis was the expression of a de- 


>' This dogma of tho metempsychosis re-acted in its turn upon the conception 
of Srahma as the supreme spiiit. Brahma was self-existent os the supreme soul. 
As the individual soul passed through endless transmigrations, so Ihe supreme soul 
passed through midlcss creations. Each universe was supposed to endure for about 
five milliards of years, and was then followed by a chaos which lasted for a 
similar period. Each successive universe was supposed to be a day of Brahma; 
and each successive chaos was supposed to be a night of Brahma. The fabled 
chronology of the Br&hmans thus vanishes away into a childish dream. Brahmij 
awakes and the universe spiings into being; he sleeps and it sinks inft chaos. 
A day and night occupies ten milliaixls of years. The year of Brahma comprises 
three hundred and sixty of these days; and Brahma will exist for a hundred 
years. Practically Brahma is eternal. A distinction has also been'made between 
Brahma, the supreme spirit, and Brabmh, the creative force. ;The point is of no 
ift'aotical importance. See Histoiy, vol. ii., part v., Brahmmiio Peri^ chfaps. i 
and r. 
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mocratic revolt against the irresponsible despotism cHAPTEB.n. 
of the gods. It struck at the root of theology, for 
it taught that^man by his own acts could raise him¬ 
self higher and higher in the scale of being. It 
deprived death of all its terrors by representing it 
as a new birth into a better and happier life. It 
was, in fact, a religion of good works, as' opposed 
to a theology based upon a conventional faith. But 
it could make no permanent broach in the sacer¬ 
dotal religion of the Brdhman priests; and it ut¬ 
terly failed to carry the old Indian gods by storm. 

It has left its mark on the religion of the Brah¬ 
man sages; but they only formed a limited class 
of the community. It still lingers as an idea in 
the mind of the general population, and finds ex¬ 
pression in conventional language, but it exercises 
no perceptible influence upon the religious life of the 
masses.^^ 

The religion of the Brdhman sages was indeed 
little more than a compromise between the new betweeti*the 
philosophy of the metempsychosis and the old sacer- ^j^nWeeii 
dotal theology. They accepted the dogma of the 
metempsjmhosis, but were not prepared to abandon 
the ideas of worship and deity. They did not in¬ 
terfere with the popular religion of the masses.^ 

They left it in the hands of the priests or saorificers, of thi BAhmu" 
whilst they retired to the seclusion of their groves Si’by 
and hermitages, and wrought out a new and com- 
prehensive religion of their own. They imparted a 
philosophic character to the old theology by teach- 


This is only true as regMds modem Hindds. It will be seen hereafter that 
the dogma of the wetempsychosis exercised a very powerful infiuence amongst the 
Buddhists of anoieht India, ns it does to this day amongst the Buddhists of 
Burma. 
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CHA^rEa II. ing their disciples that all the gods of the universe 
were resolved into the conception of the supreme 
spirit Brahma; and tliey imparted^^a theological 
character to the new philosophy by teaching that 
the primary object of the truly wise should be to 
escape from the bondage of successive transmigra¬ 
tions, arid become absorbed in the supreme spirit, 
and thus enter upon an indefinable existence of 
eternal beatitude. In this manner the old ideas of 
sacrifice and penance wore brought into play, but 
under new forms. They wei'e not atonements for 
sin, but purifications of the soul. Sages devoted 
themselves to the contemplation of the supreme 
spirit in the universe, and to excessive mortifications 
of the flesli, in the hope of thereby reducing them¬ 
selves to mere abstractions; and it was doubtless by 
such an utter abnegation of humanity that they 
excited the superstitious awe of the populace, and 
invested themselves witli the halo of divinity, which 
still finds expression in the national sentiment.'® 
Meantime the old gods were never abandoned by 
the masses. Indeed the worship of the gods is 
an instinct of ordinary humanity. Men have al¬ 
ways aspired to please the divine rulers and guard¬ 
ians of the universe, by special acts of adoration, 
and the celebration of special festivals in their honour. 
Whilst therefore tlie Ilindiis may have listened to 


>3 The sacred books of the Hindds are filled -with the stories of sages and 
saints who engaged for a long term of years in constant sacrifices, serere aus- 
tciities, and deep abstract contemplations of the supreme being in his yarious 
jnanifestations. By these performances they were fabled to acquire such super- 
, natural powers that they could drink up seas, remove mountains, change the 
bourses of rivers, and compel the gods generally to fulfil their behests. These no 
doubt were the outgrowth of popular superstitions, fostered by the Brlhman 
priests as throwing a reflex'glory over the whole caste. 
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metaphysical teaching, and paid reverence to the chapteb n. 
philosophic sages, they continued to employ the 
Brdhman priests to perform the old sacrifices and 
ceremonial which had been practised hy their fore¬ 
fathers from time immemorial. Tliey believed that 
whilst the gods were duly worshipped, the country 
prospered; and this conviction could not be shaken 
by the dogmas of a supremo spirit and the trans¬ 
migrations of the soul. 

It may liow be possible to indicate the more im. 
portant stages in the history of the Brahmans gener¬ 
ally. In that remote age which may have preceded 
the Aryan invasion, the Brdlimans were probably 
the priests of a phallic deity named Brahma, from 
wliom_^tliey derived their distinctive name.^^ Sub- hfsto-VUnifo 
sequently, in the character of a hereditary priest- oi*ipinall.v sacri- 

1 1 /V. • . 1 ^ n Ai j ficorstoalUho 

liood, they officiated as sacnhcers to all the gods, sods, 
whether of the conquerors or the conquered. This 
spirit of conciliation or comprehension has always 
characterized the Brtihmans, and is perhaps the 
main cause of their success. They identified foreign 
gods with their own; and then by virtue of their 
hereditary rank they officiated in the worship of 
all.^® Tlie A^an conquerors, the Kshatriyas of the 
epics, had previously been their own priests; but 
they could have had no objection to employ the 
Brahmans as sacrificers. The Brdhmans probably 
were Aryans lilie themselves, and had already 
established a powerful influence over the general 
population. Moreover, they must have made a deep 

- 4 —___ __ . ■ _ 

“ The caste system of both India and Egypt seems to have originated in the 
worship of the phallus. 

They thus ide(utifled Agni, the Vedio deity of fire, with their own god Brah¬ 
ma, "the supreme spirit., Other identifications will be mentioned hereafter in 
chap. rii. 
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CHAPTER It impression upon the Kshatriyas; for whilst the 
priests, properly so called, appeared as a sacerdotal 
caste of sacred origin, the sages were supposed to 
be endowed with divine wisdom and supernatural 
power by virtue of their rites and austerities. 

Thus in process of time the Brahmans would be 

priOTthood?““* recognized. by the Kshatriyas as the only agents 
between man and deity; as the only priests who 
were authorized to offer sacrifice. Henceforth they 
became identified with the Aryan invaders, and 
every conquest effected by the Kshatriyas outside 
the Brahtnanical pale was followed by the intro¬ 
duction and establishment of the Bralimanical Ijier-. 
archy. The Vcdic Rishis either disappeared, or 
became absorbed in the Bralimanical community; 
and perhaps the same fate attended the priests and 
bards of other races. In this manner the BrAhmans 
ultimately became the one national priesthood of 
India. They officiated in the public temples and in 
private" dwellings, at festival celebrations and in 
family or domestic worship. They performed all the 
great ceremonies on such state occasions as the con¬ 
secration of Rajas, the commencement of hostilities, 
the thanksgivings for victoiy, the propitiation of 
offended deity in times of defeat, drought, or pesti¬ 
lence. They also performed the necessary rites at 
births, deaths, marriages, the sowing .of seed, the 
gathering in of harvest, the building of dwellings, the 
planting of trees, the digging of wells, and other 
similar incidents in the life of humanity. They also 
cast nativities, practised divinations, prognosticated 
future events, and uttered spells or incantations over 
weapons and implements of every kind.. These 
pursuits they continued not only after the Aryan'‘ 
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conquest, but down to the present day; and at chaptbb il 
saiiie time they took the place of the Rishk 'at tho 
worship of the Vedic deities, and sacrificed at the 
great Yajnas, or flesh-feasts of the Kshatriyas. 

The Brdhmans, however, assert that they are 
representatives of the ancient Rishis who composed 
the Vedic hymns,-and that they have formed a 
dominant spiritual hierarchy from time immemorial. 

They have divided themselves into eight Gotrds, or 
families, corresponding to the. eight famous Rishis 
from whom they claim to have descended. For 
ages they have been the sole* conservators of the 
Vedic scriptures, which they regard as having been 
more or less inspired by their god Brahma. As a 
natural consequence their pretensions have been 
generally admitted; and the worship of the supreme 
spirit, as the creator of the universe, and the dogma 
of the transmigrations of the soul, have been rj^ 
garded as an outgrowth of the old Vedic worship. 

But it lias already been seen that the assumed 
origin of the distinctive religion of the Brdhman 
sages is open to question. Again, the Indian home 
of the Vedic Aryans was in the Punjab, to the 
westward of the river Saraswatl. The Indian home 
of the Brdhmans was apparently in Hindustan, 
and extended from the Saraswati eastward to the 
banks of the Ganges, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Kanouj.^® Moreover, the Rishis were 
not formed into a caste, nor does any authentic 
allusion to caste distinctions occur in the earlier^ 

Vedic hymns. The Brihmans, on the contrary, are 
represented from a very ancient period lb. forming 


** See Eistoi7', irQl.ji, part T;, Brahmanic Period, chap, ii, 

i: • •!' Y-..' ' '-a ' 
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an exclusive and hereditary priest caste; and much 
of their religious teaching turns upon their caste 
distinctions. 

These marks of difference between the Vedio 
Rishis and the Brdhmans are all the more worthy 
of notice, from the fact that in ancient times neither 
the Rishis nor the Kshatriyas entertained that respect 
for the BrAhmans which has been displayed in more 
modern times. The Brdhmans had undoubtedly 
made their way into the Punjab, whilst the Vedic 
Aryans were mere colonists in the land. But the 
Rishis composed satirical hymns against the Brdh- 
mans, which have been preserved to the present 
day. They compared the penances of the Brdhmans 
to the torpid condition of frogs during the dry 
season; and they likened the utterances of the Brdh- 
mans at their sacrifices to the croaking of the same 
animals. They, moreover, ^ridiculed the vows of 
celibacy which were occasionally taken by BrAhman 
sages, by humourous representations of the com¬ 
plaints of neglected wives.” The Kshatriyas, also, 
who engaged the Brahmans to officiate as priests, 
regarded them with a certain contempt as mere 
mercenary sacrificers, who were guilty of an un¬ 
pardonable assumption if they attempted to establish 
themselves on an equality of position with the mili¬ 
tary community.^® 

In a subsequent age, when the primitive concep¬ 
tion of Brahma became amplified into the dogmas of 
a supreme spirit, and the transmigrations of the soul, 

See Histo^, tol. ii., part v., Brahmanio Period, chap. iii. 

This aentiinent is fully expressed by the Kshatriyas who were present at the 
Swayamrara of Draupadi, when they saw that Atjuna wore the garb of a 
Brfthman.' See ante, p. 8d. In the Buddhist code of Mann, the Brihniaas ran^ 
below the Kshatriyas. 
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the hulk of the Brdhmans must have presented the chapctr h 
same heterogenopus character which they still retain. 

Indeed it would only have been the more advanced 
sages of the caste, >the intellectual literati, who 
could apprehend and expound the mysteries of the 
new philosophy. Such sages must have been very 
far removed above the illiterate priests of temple 
and domestic life. They appeared, in fact, as the 
pious few, who abstracted themselves from all 
worldly concerns, and dwelt under trees and groves 
in the outskirts of towns and villages. Here their 
ostensible object was to purge their souls from all 
earthly passions; to render themselves superior to 
all pleasure and pain, and indifferent to all sensations 
and emotions; so that after death their purified spirit 
might return to Brahma. With this view they entered 
upon a holy life of temperance and chastity, sub¬ 
sisted on a vegetable diet, practised severe austeri¬ 
ties, performed a daily religious ceremonial and 
sacrifice, and mortified the flesh in every possible way. 

Such were the Brdhmans as they appeared at the ad. 
vent of Gotama Buddha and Alexander the Great. 

They wore each attended by disciples to whom they 
expounded all the mysteries of their religion, and 
taught the various ways by which the fervent wor¬ 
shipper could devote the whole energies of his body 
and soul to the contemplation of the supreme spirit. 

Many of them wert founders of different schools of 
metaphysics, all tending to the same conclusion 
although pursued through different labyrinths of 
bewildering thought; namely, that the universe was 
contained in the supreme spirit;,that all living 
beings were originally emanations from that spirit; 
and that all were subject to the law oi* transmigra- 
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CHAPTBS II. 


Character of 
^6 revolution 
which estab' 
lished Brah¬ 
manism. 


tions until they were sufficiently purified to return 
to the supreme spirit from whom they had originally 
emanated. 

It may now be possible to apprehend the nature 
of that religious revolution which was agitating the 
Hindi! mind from a remote antiquity. The higher 
order of sages were becoming famous throughout 
the land for their transcendental wisdom, their 
severe austerities, their mystic sacrifices, and their 
profound contemplations. Many of them were per- 
liaps little bettor than fanatics or madmen, who 
showed their indifference to pain by the practice of 
self-torture, and their indifference to shame by ap¬ 
pearing in public without a slired of clothing. But 
sages and fanatics were alike regarded by the 
credulous multitude with superstitious awe. Some 
were worshipped as divine beings. Others, again, 
were supposed to have acquired such vast super¬ 
natural powers by the force of their penances and 
austerities, that they could compel even the gods to 
fulfil their behests. Mepitime the bulk of the 
Bnlhmans, the ordinary priests of every-day life, 
continued to worship the old gods as a means of 
livelihood; but at the same time they professed Brah- 
manical ideas and teachings as a means of acquiring 
respect, and exercising a more powerful influence 
ov-er the masses. They appear to have encouraged 
the belief that no acts of merit \^re equal to sacri¬ 
fices , and almsgivings; but at the same time they 
were supposed to perform penances, to engage in 
the contemplation of the supreme spirit, and to 
exercise supernatural powers. Thus the idea of 
goodness and kindness became obscured by the 
darkness of superstition. The religion of the heart 
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was stifled under a ritualism, which was as devoid 
of moral meaning as the indulgences granted in the 
Middle Ages. Sacrifices ceased to be a festive offer¬ 
ing of meat and wine to the gods. Almsgiving was 
no longer a spontaneous offering to the priests of 
deity. Both rites were converted into religious 
merits; in other words, into atonements for sin by 
which the conscience was silenced whilst the heart 
remained untouched. The wicked expected to 
escape from the just penalty of their crimes by the 
slaughter of hecatombs of victims to the deities, and 
the presentation of costly gifts to the Brslhmans. 
The doctrine of vicarious sacrifices and merits 
crowned the whole system. The most heinous 
offences were supposed to be wiped away by the 
sacrifices and penances which were performed bj^’ a 
priest or preceptor in behalf of a cruel or depraved 
offender. Under such circumstances it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Brdhmana eventually acquired an 
ascendancy which destroyed tlie political life of 
every Indian nationality, and rendered the intro¬ 
duction of a foreign power a necessity to the people 
at large. 

The part played by the Brahmanical community 
in the various revolutions of India,—religious, 
political, and social,—will abundantly appear in "sub¬ 
sequent chapters. Before, however, opening up 
these new'“vista3 in- Indian history, it may be as well 
to glance at that ideal life, which had been prescribed 
by the Brdhman sages, and which has been recog¬ 
nized from an unknown antiquity, although it is 
rarely carried out except in theory. It may bo 
summed up in a few words. The Bri,bmans were a 
hereditary caste, appointed by the god Brahma for 
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OHAWHB n. the worship of deity. They dwelt in separate com¬ 
munities, sometimes in hermitages, and at other times 
in streets or villages of their own. The^ subsisted 
on such simple fare as grain, vegetables, and fruit; 
regarding milk, butter, and curds as their choicest 
delicacies. Their whole time was occupied as far as 
might bo with religious worship, such as sacrifice, 
prayer, penance, contemplation, and sacred studies ; 
.and every secular action of their lives, from the cradle 
to the burning ground, from the moment of rising 
in the morning till the moment of retiring to rest 
at night, was governed by some precept of purity or 
worship. Thus cleaning the teeth and rinsing the 
mouth were performed every morning, equally with 
the worship of the gods, according to a strict and 
minute set of rules; and every meal was accompanied 
by an offering or sacrifice to deity. Such a life 
could only be faithfully carried out under conditions 
of the strictest celibacy. But the Brahmans were a 
hereditary caste. It was consequently the duty of 
every Brdhman to become a husband and father, in 
order that he might leave representatives to carry 
on the work of religious worship. 

The whole existence of a Brdhman was thus 

the ideal life of 

TUettSl mapped out into the four periods of youth, manhood, 
holder!*™' middle age, and old age; and the mode of life 
The devoteA suitable to oach period is elaboratdy laid down by 
the Brdhmanical lawgiver Manu.^** During the first 
period a young Brdhman lived in the house of a pre¬ 
ceptor of his own caste, and was taught all the learn¬ 
ing, ceremonial, and moral ahd religious duties of the 
Brahmans; and iii return for this instruction and 

maintenance Tie rendered menial services, such as' 

■■■ - -- -- - - - ' --- - - - 

Soe HUtory, toI. i., part v., Brahqiaiiic chap, x.' 
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cutting wood, bringing water, or preparing the daily ohapteb n. 
{iacrifices. On reaching the second period the Brah¬ 
man left Ms preceptor, and commenced life as a 
householder. A wife was given to him, and he 
was formally presented with a cow. He now, if. 
possible, drew his subsistence from endowed land, 
and receWed alms and offerings; but he was to 
avoid the habit of begging, lest by taking too many 
gifts the divine light should fade away from his soul. 

The Brdhman householder might also engage in 
trade and money lending, but he was not to follow any 
pursuit which was incompatible with his sacred call- 
. ing, or engage in any service which Was beneath his 
hereditary dignity. The most appropriate employ¬ 
ment for a Brdliman householder was that of a priest 
and .preceptor, who devoted his whole time to' daily 
worship, and imparting sacred knowledge to his 
pupils or disciples. The third period, or middle 
age, was of an entirely different character. Hitherto 
tlie Brdhman maybe assumed to have lived like a good 
man, doing his duty to his family, and setting a 
righteous example to his neighbours. But he would 
now think of preparing himself for a higher and 
holier state of existence. For this end he would 
throw off all family cares and anxieties; he would 
seek some secluded hermitage in the jungle, and 
there subsist on fimits and roots. Thus he would 
lead a life of celibacy and self-mortification until he 
had overcome all earthly appetites and desires. 

Finally, when he was freed from all sensations or emo¬ 
tions of joy or pain, he would enter the fourth period 
of life, and devote his whole time as a Sannydsi to 
the contemplation of the divine spirit, so that after 
dedth his soul might escape from the trammels of 
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dltuy ](riest* 
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Connection of 
Bati with the 
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material existence and become absorbed in Brahma* 

The religious life of the Brdhmans, notwithstand¬ 
ing its selfish isolation from other castes,*i8 not with¬ 
out its attractions. But they formed a hereditary 
caste, and there is perhaps no institution more 
demoralizing to a religion than a hereditary’’ priest¬ 
hood. It excludes the fiaen, who are otheiNi’ise fitted 
by character, tastes, and religious enthusiasm, from 
pursuing a sacred calling; and it admits a large 
number in whom the religious instinct is very 
weak, and the passion for wealth or power is very 
strong. The result of a hereditary priesthood in 
India is that there are but few Brdhmans who faith¬ 
fully lead the ideal life prescribed by the ancient 
sages. They are generally pharisaically strict in the 
practice of all outward observances, through pride 
of caste, and fear of incurring disrespect; but other¬ 
wise they degenerate into mercenaries. In the social 
life of the Hindd drama, which belongs to a later 
period, they appear as parasites, jesters, men of the 
world, and political intriguers; and beyond their 
claims on the score of birth, they possess none of the 
virtues or attributes which are fondly ascribed to the 
ideal Brdhman of old. 

The organization of the Brdhmans into an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy belongs to a comparatively 
late period of their history, and will consequently 
be treated in a subsequent chapter. But there is 
one remarkable institution associated with their re¬ 
ligion, which may be traced back to-a very remote 
age, when the dogma of the transmigrations of the 
soul was as yet unknown. This was Satf, popularly 
known as Suttee, or the practice of burning the living 
widow w^th the body of her deceased husband. 
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The slaughter of a wife or concubine at the chapter n, 
obsequies of a deceased husband seems to have been 
a Scythiamcustom. It was an outgrowth of a belief 
in ghosts. The dead man was supposed to require 
the society of a favourite wife or concubine in the 
world of shades.®’ The Aryans appear to have had 
no such custom. After the great battle between the . 
Pdndavas and Kauravas, the dead bodies of the slain 
wore burnt on funeral piles, but none of the widows 
were burnt with them. Again, none of the numer¬ 
ous women of Mahdraja Dasaratha were put to death 
at his funeral obsequies. If a man died childless, 
his widow was expected to bear a son to the nearest 
kinsman; but otherwise the widows of a Raja con¬ 
tinued to live in- the royal residence under the 
protection of his successor. 

The original distinction between the Scythic and 
Aryan usage is thus obvious. The Scythians buried 
their dead; the Aryans burned them. The Scythians 
slaughtered a living female to enable her to accom¬ 
pany the dead man; the Aryans placed the widows 
in charge of the new head of the family. Both 
usages found expression among the Rajpoots. The 
dead man was burnt according to the Aryan fashion; 
but the living widow was burnt with him in order 
that she might accompany her husband to the world 
of spirits. 

The rite of Satf, as practised by the Rajpoots, 
may thus be described as a Scythian usage modified 
by Aryan culture. The bodies, dead and living, 

“ See Herodotus, ir. 71. The same idea finds expression in an episode of the 
Mah& Bh&rata. See History, yol. i., part ii., Mahfi Bhfirata, chap. it. The 
question of whether the Scythians were of Aryan origin need not be discussed here. 

See- BawUnson’s Herodotus, Book IV.. Annen^x. Essay II., Ethnoirranhy of 
European Scythe. ,; 
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CHA^B iL were no longer buried, but burned. The female was 
no longer slaughtered as an unwilling victim to the 
seljSsh sensuality of a barbarian. On the contrary, 
she was the widow of a high-souled Rajpoot; the 
reflex of his chivalrous devotion; prepared to perish 
with him in order that she might accompany her 
deceased lord to a heaven of felicity.*** The Scythian 
Satf was further modified by the Aryan worship of 
fire and the sun. Agni, or fire, was the purifying 
deity. She was not only the domestic goddess of 
the household, but the divine messenger that carried 
the sacrifice to the gods ; the purifying flame that 
bore away the widow and her lord to the mansions 
of the sun. In this manner the hoj;rible rite, so 
revolting to civilization and humanity, was imbued 
with an element of the religion of the affections. It 
elevated the helpless concubine into a self-sacrificing 
heroine; the distracted widow into a joyful and 
triumphant bride. The future of the bereaved 
woman was no longer a vista of shame and sorrow. 
She ascended the pile as the chariot of fire which 
was to carry her away to the arms of her glorified 
bridegroom in the realms of bliss.^® 


Spread of the 
rite over BaJ- 


Such was the rite which the Rajpoot and the 


Amongst the Thracians, the widows of the deceased man were said to dis¬ 
pute amongst themselves as to who was the best beloved, and consequently the 
best entitled to accompany her husband (Herodotus, v. 3). The same idea 
finds expression in an imaginary conversation between the widows of Fandu, which 
is apparently a later addition. See History, vol. i., part ii., Mahh Bharata, chap. i. 

Tbe earliest notices of Sati amongst the Hindhs are to be found in the 
Greek accounts of the expedition of Alexander in the fourth century before the 
Christian era. (See infra, chap, iv., Greek andEoman India.) The rite is there 
said to have been adopted as a check upon the yomen, who occasionally put w 
husband to death for the sake of a younger lover, IStrabo, India, sect. 30.) The 
Greek story may have been based upon authentic tradition. In the age of 
Aryan or Eajpoot conquest, a captive princess often became the unwilling wife of 
her conqueror; and under each oircaqistauces might be tempted to revenge the 
affront bv noison or the daeoer. 
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Brahman carried to nearly etery qu'arter of India, chaiteb ii. 
It was the expression of the highest conjugal affeo- 
tion, combined with the lowest state of female de¬ 
gradation. The unfortunate widow had no way of 
escape from a joyless life of servitude, excepting by 
the most horrible of sacrifices. The honour of the 
family depended upon the heroism of the woman; 
and the widow was too often condemned to the pain 
of martyrdom when the heroism was altogether want¬ 
ing. The victim was stupified with drugs, and 
adorned as a burnt offering. She was led by the 
Brahmans to the pile from which flight was impos¬ 
sible. The timber was set on fire by tire nearest 
kinsman, and often by her own son, amidst the 
deafening noise of drums, and the cries of an excited 
throng. But in the present day humanity may 
draw a veil over the scene. Under British rule the 
Satf has become a thing of the past; and within 
another, generation its memory will be blotted out 
for ever.** 

It will be unnecessary In the present day to dwell upon the horrors of the 
Sati; further details respecting it will, however, appear hereafter in the progress of 
the history. But the following verses by a poet of Peninsula India are supposed 
to express the feelings of the son whilst firing the funeral pile of his living 
parent, and furnish a powerful illustration of the inhumanity of the practice. 

Strange to say, although the dogma of the metempsychosis finds no expression in 
the rite itself, it is yet introduced in the verses. The description of the funeral 
ceremony, apart from the Sati, corresponds with the burning of Mahhraja Das- 
aratha. See anU, page 49. 

“ Extracts from the song of Pattanatta Pillei, as he performed the funeral 
rites for bis mother. 

“ 1. In what future birth shall I see Her, who for ten moons, burdened, bore 
me j and when she heard the word Son, lovingly took me up in her rosy hands 
and fed me from her golden breast ? ■ 

2. Shall I kindle the flame to consume Hbs, who for three hundred days of 
weariness and longing, mom and evening imploring Siva’s grace, was borne down 
by me a burden f ' ’ 

“8. Shall I place Her on the pile and kindle it,—H er, who in the cradle, on 
her bosom, on her khOoMer, caressed me, fanned me, singing soothing lul¬ 
labies f ■ 
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chapter n. “ ^ P'1* *^1® i"*® t**®* mouth, my mother’s, with which she was 

-- —.,', wont to call me her honey, nectar, her only wealth, her boy? 

“ 6. Shall I heap up rice on the head of Hbb, and place the firebrand with 
unflinching hand and steady eye; who softly raised me, pressed her face to mine, 
and called me oft her son f 

“ 6. Sorrow for my mother kindles the fire, deep withjn, and I too hare kindled 
the fire! See, it burns! it burns! 

“ 7. It bums! It bums to ashes—Alas!—^the hand which soothed me, and 
reared me, and led me so tenderly that its touch would not have frightened away 
the timid bird! 

“ 8. Is she ashes now ? Hath she come already to thy feet, 0 Siva ? 
Hath she, CTcrmore gazing on thee, rejoicing, forgotten me, her son ? 

“ 9. She was erewhile! She walked in the way! She was here but yester¬ 
day! To day burned, become ashes! Come all, unlamenting, sprinkle milk, 
Aue IS IN Siva’s poweb ! ” 

Translated by the Eev. G. IT. Pope. See Dubois’ description of the people 
of India, p. 221, foot-note. Madras, 1862. 



CHAPTER III. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OP GOTAMA BUDDHA. 

B.c. 623—543. 

The rise of Buddhism opens pp an entirely new chapter m . 
era in the history of religious development in India. 

The dogma of the transmigrations of the soul had 
spent its force in vain. It had not eradicated the 
worship of the gods, nor broken down the caste 
system, nor overthrown the spiritual domination of 
the Brdhmans. It had found some expression in 
the Brahmanism of the sages, but that also had 
proved a failure. Wherever such Brahmanism 
exercised any real influence it had tended to check 
the play of the affections by introducing a ritualism 
and asceticism which had no moral meaning for the 
masses. It had stripped the primitive religions of 
all the associations which endeared them to mortals, 
and reduced them to a creed, which, had it been 
universally accepted, would have ignored the old 
gods of man and the universe, and stifled all the 
yearnings and aspirations of common humanity. 

It was consequently doomed to stiffen into lifeless 
forms; to leave thp vast populations of India hope¬ 
lessly sunk in a childish superstition; and thus to 
await the inevitable revolution which was to restore 
the religion of humanity to the worldi^ 
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CHAPTER nt Such phases of quiescence are by no means un- 

SS&T*' frequent in the history of religious development. 
ceededbyrOToit. reality the currents of spiritual tljought are ever 
flowing and ever intermingling; but sometimes one 
or other may seem to stagnate for awhile, and harden 
into a material creed and formula which will last for 
generations. Finality, however, is impossible. The 
hardening is only on the surface. Beneath the 
upper strata of outward rites and observances, the 
elements of faith and worship, new and old, are 
seething like burning lava, until at last they assume 
a spiritual life, and, burst through tlie crust of con¬ 
ventional belief, and create what the world calls a 
reformation or revolution. Sometimes the new 
movement is the revolt of humanity against an 
effete superstition, proclaimed by an earnest and 
self-denying apostle. But not unfrequently it is 
the re-action of the religious sentiment against a 
common-place humanity; the rehabilitation of the 
old gods and bid worship in new and more spiritual 
forms, in order to arouse the world from a selfish 
and materialistic toypor. A type of either revolu¬ 
tion is to be found in the history of ancient India. 
The advent of Gotama Buddha was the revolt of 
humanity against the superstition of the Brdhman 
priest and ■‘asceticism of the Brdhman sage. The 
Brahmanical revival was the rehabilitation of the old 
gods against the lifeless indifference of the Buddhist 
monk, and the general growth of luxury and ease. 

The revolt of Buddhism against Brahmanism is 
only to be appreciated.by those who are familiar 
with the fesults of both systems. The India of the 
present day presents many of the characteristics 
which must''(Jhave distinguished ancient India prior 
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to the advent of Gdtama Buddha. It is a land of chafteb ui , 
deities, temples, and priests, wtich inspire a melan- 
choly bordering on despair. The whole Indian 
continent is dotted with little sanctuaries, which 
appear like the sepulchres of defunct gods, whose 
grotesque and distorted effigies are to be seen with¬ 
in; and fathers and mothers bow down to these 
idols, praise them, propitiate them with gifts and 
offerings, and invoke tliem for help and prosperity. 

Again, there are temples of more colossal dimen¬ 
sions, with pyramidal towers or cone-shaped domes 
covered with sculptures, and surrounded by walls, 
court-yards, and roofed passages. But all are of the 
same sepulchral character. Some are tlie receptacles 
of archaic gods, who are arrayed in jewels and 
tinsel; but even these deities are little better than 
the gaudy mummies of a primeval age. The women 
alone seem to be fervent worshippei’s, for the men 
have begun to groan beneath the oppression of 
idolatry and Brahmanism. Indeed the rapacity of 
the temple priests is unbounded, whilst their culture 
is beneatli contempt. They celebrate their temple 
festivals like children playing with dolls. They 
carry the gods in procession, or induce the gaping 
crowd to drag them along in huge idol cars; but 
they cannot evoke those joyous, outpourings of ador¬ 
ation or thanksgiving, which indicate the presence 
of religious feeling in the hearts of the worshippers. 

The excited mob cry aloud “ victory” and “glory,” 
as though their gods had won great battles. The 
Brdhmans chant their me^anical laudations, amidst 
the deafening noise of drums and tom-toms. But be¬ 
yond a passing effervescence there is rarely any real 
entliusiasm in such demonstrations., Xet the Hindiis 
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oHAPTEBin. arB' essentially a religious people. They tell their 
beads and repeat their prayers. The poor are 
always ready with their simple offerings to the 
gods^and their gifts to the priests. The rich will 
exhaust their means in constructing temples, tanks, 
wells, resting-places for travellers, and bathing steps 
on the banks of rivers; or in feasting a crowd of 
mendicant Brdlunans and presenting them with 
clothes and money. But their religious life, so far 
as it finds expression, is one of inflated ostentation, 
accompanied by settled gloom. Whether on pil¬ 
grimage to sacred shrines, or gathered together in 
hundreds of thousands at the great religious fairs, 
or sacrificing to the village gods with all the para¬ 
phernalia of flags and garlands, the people of India 
seem on most occasions to take their pleasures with 
sadness of heart. By the favour of the gods they 
may hope to obtain heaven; but by the anger of 
the gods they may be condemned to the torments of 
hell. They give apparent vent to great rejoicings 
on such occasions as a marriage cei’emony or the 
birth of ^a son; but in their inmost hearts they are 
lamenting over a lavish expenditure forced upon them 
by the tyranny of custom, which reduces them to 
poverty for the rest of their days. They are virtuous 
and contented, but their aspirations are stifled by 
priestly repression, and their contentment is little 
better than a helpless, resignation to their destiny. 
Their family affections are as strong as elsewhere, 
but from the cradle to the burning ground they are 
hemmed around with caste rules, religious observ¬ 
ances, and Brahmahical exactions. The women are 
kept in seclusion and dependence. The son is mar¬ 
ried whilst yet a boy, and brings his wife to reside * 
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in 4ho family. Th« daughter is given away whilst chajteb m. 
yet a girl, arid condemned to liv^ under the eye of a 
mother-in-law ; and if her husband dies, she is 
doomed to perpetual widowhood. Thus ajnidst 
much outward placidity, dissensions and jealousies 
are frequently burning in the household. Too often 
the mother will not eat, the daughter-in-law is in an 
agony of tears, one female will not speak, another 
will not move, and husbands and fathers are looking 
on in despair. 

But Buddhism, as it once flourished in India, 

, , ^ ^ Buddhism on 

and as it still flourishes in Burma, has exercised 
very different influence upon its millions of followers. 

It is a religion not of fear and sorrow, but of hope 
and joy. It is a creed which turns on the dogma of 
the metempsychosis in its simplest form ; that good¬ 
ness in the present life will ensure happiness in the 
next life.^ It is thus a faith without gods, without 
priests, properly so-called, and without sacrifices, 
penances, or supplications to deity.* Yet its votaries 
are joyous and light-hearted, and generally good 
and benevolent. Their pagodas are airy structures 

. > This definition of modern Buddhism is only applicable to the masses of the 
laity and not to the monks. It will be seen hereafter that there was as broad a 
distinction between the religion of the Buddhist monks and that of the Buddhist 
laity, as there was between the popular superstitions^of the Hindd populations 
and the metaphysical speculations of the Brhhman sages. 

* The statements in the text are sufficiently accurate, but yet open to question. 

In theory Buddhism does deny the existence of deity, and hence in the bitterness 
of controversy Buddhists are often denounced as atheists. Perhaps Buddhist 
monks deserve the epithet; but they livt^in an abstract world of their own, apart 
from all humanity. It is, however, impossible for the Buddhist laity, who live as 
husbands and'fathers in the world of humanity, to deny deity; because all such 
men must he practically conscious of the existence of an unseen ruler, as God or 
providence, who presides over the concerns of life and carries on the govemm^^ 
of tile world; and the dogmas of merits and demerits, of destiny or inexorable law, 
emmot eradicate a belief which has become an instinct in humanity. Consequently 
Buddhito does recognize the existence of deity, and instinctively supplicates the 
assistaqse of divine beings, after a fhshion that will be indicate hereafter. 
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CHAPTEB m. without an element of melancholy or gloom. Their 
worship is' an expression of reverential devotion 
towards their great apostle, whose career on earth 
was ,one of self-sacrifice for the deliverance of the ^ 
human race from the miseries of existence. Their 
days of festival are characterized by open-handed 
hospitality and spontaneous expressions of real re¬ 
joicing. There are provisions for all who care to 
eat, sweet liquors for all who care to drink, and a 
profuse prodigality of flowers and perfumes. They 
have communities of holy men, who are distin¬ 
guished from the laity by their yellow dress, and 
their closely-shaven and uncovered heads. They 
are sometimes called priests, but the term is a mis¬ 
nomer, for they have no duties to fulfil in connection 
with the pagoda, and no rites to perform at births, 
deaths, or marriages, or at any of the various in¬ 
cidents of family life, which bear the slightest cor¬ 
respondence to those which are performed by the 
Brdhmans. Indeed the holy men amongst the Bud¬ 
dhists are not priests, but monks, residing in the 
seclusion of their monasteries, and practically en¬ 
gaged in the education of the young. Many' are 
also supposed to be pursuing sacred studies, or 
promulgating the religion of goodness and loving¬ 
kindness. Their maintenance is in no way felt as a 
burden upon the people. They are universally 
treated with a sincere respect and kindly consider¬ 
ation, which the Brdhman cannot always com¬ 
mand, They may not beg, they may not even 
receive money; but they are abundantly supplied 
■#ith all the necessaries of life by the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of the masses. Wherever thore is a. good 
work to be peribrmed, whether in the name of 
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religion or of benevolence, the Buddhist laity are chapteb nt . 
always ready to. contribute to the utmost of their 
means, and even to make over their cherished jewels 
and ornaments, if needs be. They have no caste 
distinctions. They can ‘ mingle with the utmost 
freedom amongst Europeans, as well as their own 
countrymen of every degree, without the slightest 
fear of impurity or breach of rule. Their wives and 
daughters are not shut up as prisoners in the inner 
apartments, but are free as air to take their pleasure 
on all occasions of merry-making and festival; and 
often they assume an independent position in the 
family and household, and gain a livelihood for 
themselves or superintend the affairs of husbands or 
fathers. Their affections are not pent up in little 
hot-beds of despotism as in Hindu households, but are 
developed by social intercourse into free and healthy 
play. Courting time is an institution of the country. 

On any evening that a damsel is desirous of re¬ 
ceiving company, she places her lamp in her win¬ 
dow, and puts fresli flowers in her hair, and takes 
her seat upon a mat. Meantime the young men of 
the village array themselves in their best, and pay a 
gound of visits to the houses where they see that a 
lamp is burning. In this manner attachments are 
formed; and instead of arbitrary unions between 
boys and girls, there are marriages of affection be¬ 
tween young women and young men, in which 
neither parents nor priests have voice or concern. 

The cradle of Buddhism, however, was not in ^»cUeofBud- 
Burma, but in India. It did not originate in the 
Punjab, or land of Vedic Rishis; nor in western 
Hindustan,, or land of the Brdhmans; but in the 
region further to the eastward, corresponding to 
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Geo»traphy of 
Buddhist India 
during the life 
of Gdtama. 


Oude and Behar, where, however, the Brahmanism 
of the sages had already penetrated, and was ap¬ 
parently taking deep root. The surrounding popula¬ 
tion may have included poetical Aryans worshipping ^ 
tlie deified elements of the universe; but the masses 
seem to have adopted a religion which was based 
on the mysteries of deatli and reproduction; and 
they were largely influenced by a lower order of 
religious tea^iers known as Yogis, who combined 
a gloomy fanaticism with mystic rites and pain¬ 
ful austerities. The higher phases of religious 
thought were becoming more and more abstract 
from humanity; and meantime luxury and sen¬ 
suality were prevailing in all the cities. Such an 
anomaly is by no means rare in the progress of 
civilization. Brahmanism in its more spiritual form 
was doubtless only a reaction from the general 
corruption of the materialistic religion. Voluptu¬ 
aries, surfeited with pleasure, turned to asceticism 
for relief. But such Brahmanism could only have 
imparted, consolation to the few, and could never 
have satisfied the aspirations of common humanity; 
and thus a large portion of the community were 
prepared to accept the religion of Gotama Buddha, 
which was based upon the aifections, and the 
afiections alone. 

The teaching of Gotama Buddha was confined 
to eastern Hindustan, and chiefly to that region 
which lay between Praydga at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna, and Gour at ^he divergence of' 
the Hooghly and Ganges.® On the^north, this area 

’ G6taina is said to have penetrated to the N&ga kingdom of the Dekban, and 
even to have visited Ceylon and Burma, but these accounts appear to be all myth¬ 
ical. He, however, seems to have visited the Kosambi' country, which Qeneral 
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•was bounded by tbe Himalayas ; and on the south ch.vpteb m. 
by an extension of the line of the Nerbudda river in 
an easterly direction along the edge of the jungle of 
Gondwana. The scene of Gotama’s life and labours^ 
was thus an irregular square, which was divided 
amongst four kingdoms. In the northern half were 
the kingdoms of Kosala or Oude, and Mithila or 
Tirhoot; in the southern half w;ere the kingdoms 
of Varanasi or Benares, and Magadha or Behar.* 

Lower Bengal, or the country eastward of Magadha, 
was wholly unknown, or only noticed by the name 
of Vanga. In the time of Buddha, neither of these 
four kingdoms exercised the authority of a lord- 
paramount or suzerain ; but at a subsequent period 
it will be seen that the Rajas of Magadha established 
an imperial sway over the greater part of India. 

The origin of Gotama is still somewhat obscure. 

According to the legend of his life he was descended BSw^kariia. 
from a long line of ancestors of the Surya-vansa, or 
children of the sun, who reigned as Cliakra-varttas, 
or lords-paramount of India, from time immeniorial. 

But a tradition has been preserved in the legend, 
which disposes of these high pretensions. The 
father of Gotama was Raja of Kapila; his mother 
was a princess of the house of Koli. Kapila was a 
mere off-shoot of the royal house of Kosala, or Oude; 
whilst Koli was a similar offshoot of the royal house 

Cunningbam refers to the lower Doab, immediately to the west of Praybga or 
Allahabad. 

* The political geography of Hindustan can only be indicated in the most 
general terms. Wars and revolutions seem to have been the normal condition of 
the ancient governments, and to have continually led to large territorial changes, 
such as the subversion of old kingdoms and foundation of new states, which no 
geographer can follow with any degree of accuracy.. In the time of Gotama, the 
^eat.kingdom of Oude or Kosala certainly included that of Benares; whilst 
MitWa was probably included in that of Vaisali, which was situated immediately 
to the north of Magadha, and was ultimately conquer^ by Magadha. 
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CHAPTER m. of Varanasi, or Benares. These two little princi¬ 
palities were situated in the northern part of Oude, 
on opposite sides of the river Rohini; but every 
trace of their sites has passed away, and the names 
of Kapila, Koli, and the river Rohini are unknown 
to modern geography.® 

The tradition of the origin of the two settlements 
may be related as follows :— 

there was a famous Raja of 
puaandKoii. ig;^Qgaia, named Ikswdku; and he had four sons and 
five daughters. When he was old he married a 
young damsel, and she boro him a son; and he so 
loved her that ho made her son the heir-apparent to 
the Raj, to tlie exclusion of all the elder brethren. 
Then tlio four elder brethren departed out of their 
father’s house, and took their five sisters with them; 
and they journeyed towards the north until they 
came to the river Rohini. And • they founded a 
settlement there, and named it Kapila; and they 
set aside their older sister Priyd to be queen-mother, 
and took their other sisters to be thek wives.® And 
tliey had many sons and many daughters; and their 
sons wore henceforth known as the Sdkya princes.’ 

® Fa-hian visitod Kapila in the fifth century a.d. and found it a vast soli¬ 
tude. Travels, chap. xxii. Iliouen-Thsang's account is much the same. 

® Professor Weher of Berlin has already .pointed ont the connection between 
this legend and that of the exile of Rhma.—^Weber on the Ehiftliyana, translated 
by Boyd. Bombay, 1873. 

’ A myth has been introduced into the original legend to soften the horror with 
which snch incestuous marriages were subsequently regarded. A sage, named 
Kapila, is said to have been dwelling in the neighbourhood, and to have directed 
the brethren to marry their sisters, on the condition that they took half-sisters only, 
that is, daughters of their father, but not ef their respective mothers. The Singha¬ 
lese version of the legend betrays the fact that they were all children of one mother, 
named Hattha. (Mahawanso Tikfi, quoted by Turnour, Introd. p. xixv.; Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 130.) Professor Wilson was of opinion that thp city of 
Kapila, which was destined to be the birthplace of Gbtaraa, was only called so in 
after-years because Buddhism was borrowed from the Sankhya system of philo- 
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“ After this Priyd was afflicted with leprosy, and chapteb in. 
her brothers took her to the other side of the river 
Rohini; and she dwelt there and took up her abode 
in a cave. 

“Meantime a Raja of Benares, named Rdma, 
was in like manner afflicted with leprosy} ,and he 
abandoned his throne to his son, and went into the 
jungle where Priyd was dwelling, and took up his 
abode in the hollow of a koli tree ; and the leaves 
and bark of that tree cured him of his leprosy. One 
day he heard the roaring of a tiger, and the scream¬ 
ing of a woman; and he went to the spot, and saw 
that the tiger had fled, and that Priyd was half dead 
with terror. So he brought Priyd to his hiding- 
place in the Koli tree, and cured her of lier leprosy; 
and she became his wife and bore many sons, and 
they were henceforth known as tile Koli princes. 

“When the Koli princes were grown they 
desired to marry the daughters of the Sdkya princes 
of Kapila; but the Sdkya princes refused them.® 

Now the custom was for the damsels of Kapila to go 
down to the river Rohini to bathe; and the Koli 
princes met them there, and led them away, and 
made them their wives.® Then the princes of Ka¬ 
pila became reconciled to the princes of Koli; and 


Sophy which w& taught by Kapila. But Buddhism is the natural development of 
Indian culture generally. See Professor Max Muller’s remarks on this subject. 
Chips from a German Workshop, voL i. Art. Buddhism. 

‘ According to the legend the Shkya princes refused to give their daughters 
in marriage to the Koli princes, because the latter had been bom in the hollow of 
a tree. Here, again, a mythic interpretation has been inserted to conceal a disa¬ 
greeable truth. The real reason for the refusal probably lay in the leprosy of the 
parents of the princes. 

® This tradition resembles the story told by Herodotus of the establishment of 
marriage relatious between the young men of Scythia and the Amazonian dam¬ 
sels. Herod, iv. 110 -^ 117 . 
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from that day the family of Koli intermarried with 
the Sdkya family of Kapila.” 

This tradition is a valuable relic of antiquity. 
The marriages of the Sdkyas to their sisters cannot 
be accepted as an isolated fact, but was aii. estab¬ 
lished usage like the polyandry of the old Vedic 
Aryan colonists. To this day it is practised by 
the Kshatriya kings and princes of upper Burma. 
It was, however, regarded witli the utmost detesta¬ 
tion by Brahmanical law; and it may be*inferred 
that during the later antagonisms between Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism the reproach was not forgot¬ 
ten. In the present day the insinuation of such a 
crime has been converted into one of the foulest 
terms of abuse in all Bengal.^® 

Gotama, of the family of Sdkyas, is commonly 
supposed to have been bom b.c. 623.“ His father 
Suddhodana was Raja of Kapila, and had married 
two sisters of the house of Koli. Mayd, the elder, 
gave birth to Gotama, and died seven days after¬ 
wards. Prajapati, the younger, gave birth to a son 


The sons of the king of Burma marry their half-sisters. The first wife of 
the king is generally either a sister or a half-sister. The eldest sister is compelled 
to load.a life of celibacy so long as her parents are alive, in order that she may 
be treated as queen-mother. A similar practice prevailed amongst the ancient 
kings of Persia, who wore probably descended from a cognate stock. See Big- 
andet’sLifeof Gaudaraa, p. 11, note. The practice of marriages between such close 
relations is said to have been followed to insure purity of blood. The line of in¬ 
heritance in the Malabar country is not to a son, whose paternity might be doubt¬ 
ful, but to the son of a sister. Strange to say, a similar incestuous union ap¬ 
pears in the legend of Krishna. See History, vol. i., part ii., M&ba Bhfirata, 
chap. v. 

The date of the birth of Gfitama is very uncertain. The question is fully 
discus.sed in Max Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, pages 263 — 273. 
According to the Singhalese era his death took place in the year 643 B.c., after a 
mortal career of eighty years. This date is accepted by Professor Lassen; but 
it Vill be shown hereafter that it may be easily- shifted to an earlier or“ later 
period. 
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named Nanda, who occupies an important place in 
later Buddhist history.^* 

Q-otama was of a serious turn of mind from his 
childhood. Like most men who are destiiied to be¬ 
come religious teachers, he appears to have been at 
once thoughtful, melancholy, and imbued with deep 
sympathies for suffering humanity. • Indeed the 
pain and affliction to which all mankind are more or 
less subject, seems to have been one of the earliest 
ideas that dawned upon man. Herodotus has de¬ 
scribed a Thracian tribe, who mourned when a 
child was born, and rejoiced when an individual 
died; and this idea seems to have, been early im¬ 
pressed upon the mind of Gotama, but further de¬ 
veloped by the dogma of the endless transmigrations 
of the soul, which he learnt from the Brdhmans. 
Thus elements of religious thought were possibly 
working in his soul respecting the hard and inex¬ 
orable destiny of humanity, that were calculated to 
fill him with religious despair. As the boy grew 
older he became so sad and serious that his father 
grew alarmed lest he should abandon his high 

** There is no diflSculty in dealing with the main incidents in the life of 
Gdtama. There is a general conformity in all the traditions that have been 
preserved that possess any claim to authenticity; whether in Thibet to the north¬ 
ward of the Himalayan mountains; or in the island of Ceylon to the south of 
Peninsular India; or in Burma to the east of the Bay of Bengal. There are, how-' 
ever, considerable differences in the quality and quantity of the supernatural 
details, which have been introduced by pious monks and miracle-mongers of a 
later date; but they have been mostly passed over in the present work as devoid 
of all historical value. Their genortd character will be found indicated at the 
conclusion of the present chapter. They are narrated in Bishop Bigandet's Life 
or Legend of Gaudama, based oj} Burmese authorities, Rangoon, 1866; and in 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, based on Singhalese authorities. See also the 
works of Burnouf and St Hilaire. 

It has been remarked by some writers, and by Christian missionaries amongst 
the number, that many details in the life of G6tama Buddha coincide with in- 
ddenft in the life of Christ. This point will be noticed hereafter in dealing with 
the life of 66t£na as a whole. 
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OHAPTEB III, position, and become a religious recluse, like the 
llrdhman sages who sat and dreamed away their 
lives under the trees. 

When Gotama was sixteen years of age, Raja 
Suddhodana thought that marriage might divert the 
young man’s thoughts into a new channel. Accord¬ 
ingly a negotiation was opened with the Raja of 
Koli for the hand of his daughter Yasodhard. But 
the Raja of Koli .objected to give his daughter to 
such a degenerate Kshatriya. Gotama, however, 
soon proved that he had by no means neglected the 
accomplishments of his race, for he distanced every 
competitor in the use of weapons, and thus obtained 
the fair prize. The marriage was duly celebrated, 
and for some time Gotama was happy* in the love 
of his beautiful bride. Meantime the kinsmen and 
retainers of the two royal houses of Kapila and Koli 
sent their daughters to the palace to amuse the 
young prince with their various accomplishments; 
and it may be inferred that at this period of his life 
he plunged into every kind of pleasure, until at last 
he was oppressed with satiety, and his old melan¬ 
choly began to return.^® 

It is difficult to say how long Gotama pursued a 


'■ >• The sensuality indicated in the text is almost incredible. It is, howerer, 

quite in accordance with Kshatriya usages. A custom somewhat similar has 
always prevailed amongst the Kshatriya sovereigns of Burma, varying of course 
with the character or temperament of the reigning king. Bhodau-pro, who 
reigned A.n. 1781—1819 over the whole Burman empire, from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Chinese frontier, was unbounded in his zenana indulgences. Every 
governor and feudatory was expected to send his fairest daughter or sister to serve 
in the palace as an attendant, or Royal Virgin. • If any such damsel obtained the 
favour of the king, she was elevated to the position of an inferior queen, and pro¬ 
vided with a separate apartment and slaves for her own use. On the one hand, 
she was expected to promote the interests of her family at court; on the other, 
she was supposed to keep the king informed of all that was ^oing on ih the 
family of her father or brother. 
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career of pleasure.^* During the latter part of it he chapter m. 
is said to have successively beheld three different 
objects, which inspired lum with a deep sense of the 
miseries of existence. These objects were an aged 
man, a diseased man, and a dead man. This legend 
need not be interpreted literally. Probably it is a 
parable intended to convey by three striking figures 
a conception of the evils which are the common lot 
of humanity,—old age, disease, and death. The sight 
of each of these objects awoke a fresh train of thought 
in the mind of the young prince; and when he had 
seen them all, he exclaimed in the anguish of his 
soul:—“ Youth, health, and life itself are but tran¬ 
sitory dreams; they lead to age and disease, and 
they terminate in death and corruption.” Reflec¬ 
tions such as these have driven some men into a 
melancholy madness, which has ended in suicide; 
but suicide to' a believer in endless transmigrations 
is rrierely a change from one existence to another. 

At this juncture Gdtama saw a religious mendicant; 
a man who had renounced all pleasures, all desires, 
and all affections; who walked along with dignified 
tranquillity, and looked only upon the ground. The 
sight of this mendicant enabled Gotama to perceive 
a way of escape from the world, and all its delusions 
and sorrows. He too would abstract his mind from 
all passion and desire, until he should be finally 
delivered from the prison of endless transmigrations.^® 

According to the legend Gdtama was married at the age of sixteen, and did 
not abandon his home and family until he was twenty-nine. This would give him 
thirteen years of domestic happiness. But, as will be seen hereafter, Gdtama 
abandoned his family the very day his only child was bom; and it may therefore 
be inferred that practically his manied life was brought to a close after a year or 
two. 

This episbde, m regards the appearance of a religious mendicant, requires 
some explanation, it evidently applies to the ordinary mendicant monk of Bud- 
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CHAPTBBIIl. 

The way of de¬ 
liverance. 


This idea, that by adopting the life of a mendi¬ 
cant, he could finally escape from the miseries of 
existence, is’said to have gladdened the heart of 
the young prince. According to the legend, each 
of the three preceding objects had struck him with 
sadness, and on each occasion he had turned back 
gloomily to his own apartments. But the sight of 
the calm and subdued mendicant seemed to lift a 
weight from his soul. He saw a way of deliverance 
from all his cares, and instead of returning to the 
palace, he drove on to the royal gardens without 
the city, and passed the day in pleasure. In the 
evening the musicians prepared to accompany him 
in procession to the palace, and he had just taken 
his seat in the chariot, when a messenger from his 
father brought the joyful tidings 'that his wife Yas- 
odhard had given birth to a son. The multitude 
filled the air with acclamations, but he himself 
began to ponder upon the new tie which seemed 
to bind him to the world. He reached the palace 
weary with tlie events of the day, and lay upon 
his couch. A bevy of damsels danced and played 
before him according to their wont, but he was 


dhism, who, as will be described hereafter, was seeking to escape from the mise¬ 
ries of Bucoossivo existences or transmigrations into the state of annihilation 
known as Nirvkna. It would thus seem to imply that Buddhist mendicant monks 
existed in India long before the advent of Gdtama Buddha. This conclusion is 
highly probable; although religious mendicancy is common to other oriental 
religions, to Brahmanism and Islam, as well as to Buddhism. 

But the reputation of Gdtama Buddha, as the great apostle of humanity, does 
not rest so much upon his being the founder of a monastic order; for that order 
may have existed in some form or other for ages before he was bom; but upon 
his being the teacher of the religion of the heart, which springs from the affections, 
in which the happiness of mankind, both in this life and in the life hereafter, is 
made to depend upon his goodness or benevolence. This fact has been ignored 
by monastic writers, who sought only to abstract themselvek-from the affections 
in order to attain Nirvhna. A familiarity with the Buddhist laity will correct 
any non-apprehension on this point, especially when the edicts of Pxiyadarsi are 
taken into consideration. See infra, chap. 5. 
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steeled against all tiieir attractions, ana soon fell chaptbs ni. 
into a heavy slumber. 

At midnight Gdtama awoke. The lamps were 
still burning. The damsels were sleeping about in 
ungainly attitudes, open-mouthed, or gnashing their 
teeth. He rose up in utter disgust, and ordered his 
horse to be made ready. He peeped into his wife’s 
chamber, and saw his infant son resting upon her 
bosom. He turned away lest his resolution should 
fail him, and descended the palace stairs, mounted 
his horse, and rode off with only a single attend¬ 
ant until he reached a small stream. Here he 
made over his horse to his attendant, together with 
his royal robes and ornaments, and sent them back 
to Kapila; whilst he himself put on the yellow 
garb of a religious mendicant, and prepared for the 
new life which he was about to enter. 

The religious culture of Gdtama thus presents a contrast to- 
marked contrast to that of Mohammed. One was 
intellectual and spiritual; the other was sSntimental 
and intensely human.- The benevolence of Gdtama 
took the form of a passionate yearning to deliver 
mankind from its hopeless imprisonment in an 
eternity of transmigrations ; and according to the 
Brahmanical teaching of the time, a life of celibacy 
and mortification was the first and all-essential step 
in this direction. The pleasures of female society 
were supposed to be the most powerful obstacles to 
religious progress; the deadliest of all the sins that 
enthralled the soul in the universe of the passions. . 

There is some obscurity about this early yearning of G6tama to deliver 
mankind from the i^ueries of existence. It is undoubtedly the belief of modem 
Buddhism, and finds expression in every part of the legend of the life of Gdtama. 

But it is plain from the sequel that for some years Gdtama only sought to work 
out bis own deliverance. 
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cHAFTBB ni. The culture of Mohammed was altogether different. 

His conception of God was that of deified humanity j 
merciful and compassionate to all who worshipped 
him, but wrathful and revengeful towards all those 
who disobeyed his laws or followed after other gods. 
The idea that the love of women was injurious to 
the soul never crossed the mind of the old Arab 
prophet. On the contrary, the sympathy and com¬ 
panionship of women were the mainstay of his re¬ 
ligion, and thus the Koran and polygamy went on 
hand in hand. 

SeShij™' The legend of the life of G6tama is not very 

muudicaut. clear or connected, but there is little difficulty in 
tracing the several stages of his religious develop¬ 
ment. At first he abandoned himself to a kind of 
pious ecstasy, which may have been little more than 
a sense of freedom. He then made his way to 
Rajagriha, the old metropolis of Magadha, which 
was situated to the south of the Ganges, not far 
from the tnodcrn town of Behar, and about two 
hundred miles from the supposed site of Kapila. 
He thus placed a distance of several days’ journey 
between his father’s Raj and his new career j pro¬ 
bably from a natural reluctance to commence the 
life of a religious mendicant in a country where he 
would be at once recognized. At Rajagriha, some 
rumours of his royal birth may . have accompanied 
him; and henceforth he seems to have lost his 
name of Gdtama, and was chiefly known as Sdkya 
Muni, or the sage of the family of Sdkyas. His life 
of mendicancy met with a check at the commence¬ 
ment. At Rajagriha he carried his alms bowl from 
house to house for the first time, and collected in 
this manner a quantity of broken victuals; but 
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when he sat dowa to his meal the food appeared chaptbb m . 
so coarse that he loathed the sight of it.. It was 
a moment of hard trial to the religious enthusiast, 
but at length he overcame his disgust, and finished 
his meal with cheerfulness of soul. According to 
the legend, he was encouraged by the reflection 
that the food was at least clean and pure; and it 
is not impossible that the pangs of hunger con¬ 
tributed to this pious frame of mind.^^ 

Sdkya Muni had thus escaped from the bondage 
of the flesh; but the first exultations of freedom 
were doubtless followed by a reaction. Thb mere 
fact that he had ceased to be a prince, and had 
assumed the life of a beggar, could not have satisfied 
his religious aspirations; and he would feel the 
necessity for acquiring knowledge from some one 
more advanced in spiritual experience. At that 
time the only religious teachers in Hindustan were 
apparently Br4hman sages, or preceptors; and Sdkya 
Muni was destined to undergo a severe course of Brah- 
manical training, before ho finally appeared before 
the world as a “ Buddha,” or enlightener of men. 

The conditions of such a religious life in India have 
been characterized by extreme simplicity from time 
immemorial. A would-be disciple waited upon some 
distinguished sago, served him in every way, col¬ 
lected food and alms for him, and in return received 
a course of religious instruction which continued 
day by day. It will be seen hereafter that the 
foundations of Brahmanism and Buddhism are almost 

There ia one difficulty about this period of Gdtama’s career. He had ap¬ 
parently no means by which to support himself during the lengthy journey from 
Eapila to Eajagriha. It appears, however, from a later incident in his life, that 
he calricd away four golden cups or vases, which belonged to him os crown prince, 
and which were ultimately demanded by his son Eahula. 
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cHACTEsni. the same. As regards faith, both were reactions 
tore"from the primitive religions, which were more or 
^cs™d rte® less associated with feasting. As regards practice, 
the monka f both were reactions from the unbounded sensual in¬ 
dulgences, which form such a prominent feature in 
ancient civilization. Again, both had accepted the 
dogma of the transmigrations of the soul; and both 
expressed the consciousness of pain and misery, the 
weariness of existence, the impatience of humanity, 
which culminated in a longing to escape from the 
sphere of animal being. But the Brahmanism of 
the sa^es and the Buddhism of the monks repre¬ 
sented two different stages of development. The 
Brahmanism of the sages, as already seen, retained 
the worship of deity although in an abstract form. 
It resolved all the gods of the universe into the 
supremo spirit. It taught that escape from the 
chain of transmigrations consisted in the return of 
the individual soul to Brahma; there to bo ab¬ 
sorbed in the supreme spirit, or to enter upon an 
individual existence in the heaven of the supreme 
spirit; and in either case to enjoy ineffable but 
indefinable felicity. Finally, it declared that this 
deliverance of the soul could only be effected by 
worship and austerities, and by contemplation of 
the supreme spirit in its varied manifestations, until 
the soul was prepared as it were to form a part of 
the supreme spirit. The Buddhism of the monks 
had advanced much further. It was a far more 
emphatic expression of the revolt against the old the¬ 
ology ; so much so as to amount to a revolt against 
even the higher forms of Brahmanism. It rejected 
all conception of supreme deity. It taught that 
worship and austerities, prayers and sacrifices, were 
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utterly without avail; that they were powerless to chatokb ni. 
modify the inexorable laws of the universe as ex¬ 
pressed in the dogma of transmigrations. It laid 
down that broad distinction between the general 
mass of the community and the monastic order, 
between the so-called ignorant and the so-called 
wise, which is the essence of Buddhism. The 
ignorant, who still clung to the world,' and its 
pleasures, and who had no aspiration beyond being 
born again in a happfer birth, were assured that 
they could attain that object by the practice of 
goodness and benevolence in thought, word, and 
deed. But the wise, who had been imbued with a 
sense of the evils and unrealities of life, and who 
were supposed to aspire to a deliverance from the 
bonds of the flesh, were taught that there was no 
way of escape from the hopeless prison of existence 
except by a life of celibacy and mendicancy, in 
which they could contemplate all the conditions of 
animal life, all the instincts and necessities of nature, 
until they loathed and abominated the whole. By 
this course of discipline the Buddhist monk might 
sever every tie which bound the soul to the universe 
of being, so that after death it would sink into that 
everlasting quiescence or annihilation which is 
known as Nirvdna. 

But these distinctions -between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were chiefly of a fneta23hysical character. 

Had they contihued to be confined within the narrow 
area of philosophical speculation, they would per¬ 
haps have never found expression in actual anta¬ 
gonism ; and'indeed, as far as can be gathered from 
authentic evidence, there was no violent antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism until some 
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CHAPTKB in. centuries after the advent of Gdtama. The question 


Antagonism on 
the question of 
caste. 


Characteristics 
of the caste 
system in India 


of deity or no deity, worship or no worship, austeri¬ 
ties or no austerities, would have proved of little 
moment, excepting so far as either side might win 
over the popular support by appealing to the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment. But there was one point mooted 
by Buddhism, which was calculated to revolutionize 
the whole social system of the Hindus ; and which 
in fact did ultimately succeed in dividing the Hindd 
world into two hostile camps. This question was 
the righteousness or otherwise of caste; a question 
which is quite as important in the present day as it 
was two thousand years ago. 

The caste system of India is not based upon an 
exclusive descent as involving a difference of rank 
and culture, but upon an exclusive descent as in¬ 
volving purity of blood. In the old materialistic 
religion which prevailed so largely in the ancient 
world, and was closely associated with sexual ideas, 
the maintenance of purity of blood was regarded as 
a sacred duty. The individual had no existence 
independent of the family. Male or female, the in¬ 
dividual was but a link in the life of the family; 
and any intermixture of blood, would be followed 
by the separation of the impure branch from the 
parent stem. In a word, caste was the religion of 
the sexes, and as such exists in India to this day. 
The dogma of the transmigrations of the soul was, 
^owever, calculated to cut at the very root of the 
caste system. If a man could be born a Brdhman 
in this life and' a Sddra in the next, the mainten¬ 
ance of caste purity was practically of small import¬ 
ance. But the Brdhmans never accepted the dogma 
of the metempsychosis in it|entirety. Their position, 
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as tbe hereditary priesthood of India, precluded them chapteb ni 
from abdicating their claims to form the highest 
caste, just as it precluded them from ignoring the 
woTsliip of the gods. They were in fact unprepared 
to accept such a self-denying ordinance; and con¬ 
sequently relegated the dogma of the metempsychosis 
to the area of philosophic speculation. But the 
founder or founders of Buddhism occupied a very 
different position. They liad accepted the dogma 
in all its fulness, and with all its conditions. More¬ 
over, the first principles of Buddhism rendered the 
abnegation of caste even more essential than the 
abnegation of worship or deity. No man could 
fulfil his duty to his fellow-creatures, so long as he 
was hemmed around with caste distinctions; and 
no monk could,attain Nirvdna, or even enter upon 
monastic vows, so long as a single caste considera¬ 
tion disturbed the serenity of his soul.*® 

The religious culture of Sdkya Muni indicates 

o ^ ^ gisciple, a sage, 

the three several stages of his Brahraanical career,— auda preceptor, 
as a disciple, a sage, and a preceptor,—through 
which he passed in succession prior to becoming the 
apostle of Buddhism,*®* In the character of a dis- 

The birth of G6tama aa a Kshatriya and a prince of royal blood, invested 
him with extraordinary powers in subverting the caste system. Had he been born 
in an inferior caste, his attempts to establish an equality would have been derided 
as springing from base-born insolence. It is curious to note that Mohammed 
held a similar position when he maintained the dogma that all men were equal in 
the eyes of God. The Prophet belonged to the tribe of Koreish, the hereditary 
guardians of the Kaabai the blue blood of the old Arab aristocracy; and it wm 
doubtless this fact that excited the deadly enmity of the Koreish but secured 
ultimate triumph of the Koran. 

The legendary account of-the religious culture of Shkya Muni might pos¬ 
sibly be treated as an allegory. According to the later myths Shkya Muni was 
prepared to enter Nirvhna before he was born as G6tama; but out of pure bene¬ 
volence towards suffering humanity, be deferred his entrance to Nirvhna in order 
that he might become a Buddha. Consequently there was no necessity for^ hir 
undergoing the Brahmarrical training indicated in the test. The legendary 
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CHAPTBEIII, 


Abstraction of 
the 80ui. 


Coutemplation 
auU austerities. 


. cif>le he waited upon two Brslliman sages who 
dwelt in a village near the city of Rajagriha; and 
learned the science of Samadlii, or perfect abstrac¬ 
tion of the soul in the contemplation of the supreme 
spirit. This was accomplished by five steps or stages, 
known as dhyanas, which are, however, almost too 
metaphysical to be quite intelligible. Thus in the 
first step the soul discovers the good and perfect; in 
other words, the supreme spirit. In the second step 
it contemplates the discovery. In the third step it 
relishes the discovery. In the fourth step it feasts 
on the discovery. In the fifth step it is satiated 
with the discovery and falls into quiescence.^® But 
it was obviously impossible tliat such a metaphysical 
religion could satisfy the aspirations of Sdkya Muni. 
It might, to use the language of Buddhism, have 
enabled him to enter Nirvana and obtain quiescence 
for his soul; but it would not enable him to become 
a Buddha or enlightener. 

Accordingly Siikya Muni left the two Brahmans, 
and threw off the character of a disciple and as¬ 
sumed that of a sage. He went into the solitude of 
the jungle; which is known to this day as the jungle 
of Buddha Gaya. Here he began to practise aus¬ 
terities, and especially to pursue the science, of Prdd- 
hana, or contemplation of external nature. Prddhana 
is another metaphysical method for acquiring know¬ 
ledge, which seems to have been developed by the 

, " "".. ' 

account, however, is valuable, even if it only serves as an illustration of religious 
discipline in the early age of theological speculation. 

The power of analysis in metaphysics, which was exercisod-by the Brhhman 
sages of antiquity, might possibly be admired if it were not practically useless. In 
the Vishnu Parana six stages or dhyanas are mentioned, viz. bodily restraint, 
position, breathing, exclusion of external ideas, apprehension of internal ideas, and 
^retention of internal ideas. The dhyanas in the text appear to have been modified 
by Buddhism. Compare Bi^andet, p.^ 65 and mie. 
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Brahmanical study of the Veda. It prevailed largely chapter in, 
during the age of Brahmanism, but is fast dying out 
in the present age of materialism. Some idea of the 
Buddhist form of Prddhana is, however, necessary in 
order to trace the intellectual process by which the 
apostle of Buddhism is supposed to have proved 
that existence is all a fleeting show; at the best 
a mockery and delusion subject to infirmity, pain, 
and death. An entliusiastic inquirer, such as Sakya 
Muni is conceived to have been, would contem¬ 
plate one of the elements such as fire. He ab¬ 
stracted his mind from every object excepting fire; 
he devoted all his attention to fire; ho analyzed 
its several parts; he considered the causes that kept 
it together; he discovered that those causes were 
accidental; and he concluded that fire has but a 
fictitious and ephemeral existence. He ajoplied the 
same method to tlie other elements, and then to 
every object within his range of experience, and 
finally arrived at the conclusion that nothing has a 
real existence, that everything is incessantly chang¬ 
ing, and that the wise man can feel no attachment 
to such illusions and deceptions. In like manner he 
finds that his own body is incessantly changing; 
that it is distinct from self or soul; and ho despises 
it accordingly, and begins to long for Nirvdna.^^ 

Whilst SMcya Muni was thus engaged, his pro- IrahmaHical® 
found meditations and austerities attracted general 
attention, and, to use the language of the legend, 
his fame was noised abroad like the booming of a 
great bell. Five Brdhmans in particular visited his 
retreat, and became his disciples after the old Brah- 


** Bigeudet, p. 66, note. 
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OHATIEB m. manical fashion. But neither contemplations nor 
austerities would enable Sakya Muni to become a 
Buddha. As a last experiment he entered on a 
lengthened fast of such severity that his golden 
complexion faded into blackness, and he fainted 
away like n dead man. He now felt that such an 
ordeal unfitted rather than prepared him for becom¬ 
ing Buddha; and accordingly he broke his fast and 
recovered his strength. From that day lie was 
averse to all penances and austerities; but his five 
disciples were disappointed at his weakness, and 
went away to the deer forest in the' neighbourhood 
of Benares. 

whilst Silky a Muni is said to have been 
inspired by deep sympathies for suffering human¬ 
ity, it is evident that liis religion up to this point 
was drawn from the intellect rather than from 
the affections. Indeed his mental abstractions 
were calculated to deaden his feelings. Yet it is 
obvious tliat unless he could move the hearts of 
men, ho never could win their faith. The lan¬ 
guage of fanaticism, which teaches that book know¬ 
ledge is of no avail unless the heart is changed, 
involves one of the profoundest truths in religious 
teaching. It was by direct appeals to the affections 
that the more famous teachers have stirred the hearts 
of millions; and by such appeals even the crude 
ravings that compose the Koran have been endowed 
with vitality and power. Whilst Sdkya Muni was 
pondering over Nirvdna, a little incident is recorded, 
which seems to have brought him back to the world 
of common humanity. He was sitting beneath a 
tree when a young woman'appeared before him and 
worshipped him, and presented him with a vessel of 
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rice and milk. It seems that she had previously chapteb m. 

prayed to the deity of the ti’ee for a good husband 

and a little son; both her requests had been granted, 

and she now expi’essed her gratitude by this simple 

offering to the sage, whom she mistook for the syl- 

,van deity.*® The Ibgend is silent as to the effect of 

this act of natural piety upon the heart of Gdtama. 

It only states the fact that his soul was subsequently 
illuminated by a pious joy which convinced him 
that he was about to become Buddha. In other 
words the metaphysical dreamer was transformed 
into one of tlie greatest moral teachers that the world 
has ever seen. Sympathy with humanity soon ap¬ 
pears to have awakened other emotions of humanity ; 
for about this period Sakya Muni is said to have 
been tempted by a spii'it of evil named Mara, with 
visions of imperial power, of female loveliness, of 
death and corruption.*^ But he overcame all tempt¬ 
ation, and in the moment of triumph he knew that he 
had become a Buddha to enlighten an ignorant and 
miserable world. This event is said in the legend 
to have been accompanied by an eartliquake and 


** It is impossible to say whether this deity of the tree was a serpent or a 
genius; hut it may possibly have been referred to both chai'actcrs ; and it will be 
seen from the text that it was supposed to bo able to assume a human form. 

The story of the woman who mistook Sikya Muni for the deity of the tree, 
is surrounded with difficulty. According to the monastic legend Shkya Muni 
was touched by the incident, and subsequently became a Buddha, to teach man 
to abstract himself from all humanity in order to attain NirvAna. Here there 
is art absolute contradiction between the story of the woman and the trans¬ 
formation of Shkya Muni. The story of the woman was associated with the 
popular worship of the old gods. It was also associated with a manifestation of 
gratitude or kindness on the part of a happy wife and mother. Yet according to 
the monastic legend SAkya Muni became Buddha in order to enforce the so- 
called tnrths that worship was unavailing, and that the object of the wise should 
be to crush out all the affections. 

** This Mara bears a strong resemblance to the Satan of holy writ, the tempter 
in the wilderness; but in all probability he is only a personification of what was 
passing through SAkya Muni’s own thoug^ta. 
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CHAFTER. m . many miracles, wliich will be noticed hereafter, 
terofthe^' The law which Giotama Buddha was about to 
rentfon?®*"'* preach was of a twofold character—namely, religion 
for .the discipline.^® The religion was for the masses, the 
so-called ignorant, who had no longing for Nirvdna, 
and who only desired a happier life in the next state 
of existence. This religion was based upon the 
law of universal benevolence or kindness. It found 
expression in five great commandments—namely,* 
against killing, stealing, adultery, intoxication, and 
lying. Each of these commandments was ultimately 
amplified into numerous precepts, intended to guard 
not only against the commission of sin, but against 
the inclination or temptation to sin. Every thought, 
word, and deed was converted into a merit and de¬ 
merit, and rewarded or punislicd according to the 
inexorable rule of endless transmigrations. Against 
this law there was no appeal. The Brdhmans liad 
taught that sacrifices and penances were exalted 
merits that would atone for breaches of the moral 
law. But Buddhism denied that the moral law of 
the universe could be set aside by prayers or wor¬ 
ship. The practice of universal goodness or kind¬ 
ness, in thought, word, and deed, was the only way 
by which man could raise himself to a higher state 
of existence. Thus, Buddhism not only taught a 


The sacred books of the Ihiddhists lay down' a marked distinction between 
“religion” ordharma, and “discipline” or vinkya. Terhaps dharma might he 
best understood as morality or Tirtne; bnt inasmuch as it is associated with a 
belief in a future state of transmigrations, it might with more propriety be termed' 
religion. Again, vinkya might bo best understood by the word religion; but it 
is not associated with any ideas of deity, worship, or a future state of towards or 
punishments, but only with the rules of discipline by which the monks may attain 
Niryfina. Accordingly it will perhaps be best to retain the equivalents to the 
Buddhist terms which are specified in the text, namely, religion or dharina, and 
discipline or vin&ya. 
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pure morality, but enforced it by obligations which chapter ni. 
were intelligible to all.^® 

But whilst feuddhism ignored the gods, it did not at 

actually deny their existence. On the contrary, it SiTiIeiur®"* 
admitted that deities might exist, and that each might 
have a heaven of its own; and that demons might ex¬ 
ist in like manner in a variety of hclls.^’' But nei¬ 
ther deity nor demon, neither heaven nor hell, could 
in any way effect the 'deliverance of the soul from 

the trammels and miseries of existence. Deities and 

• 

demons, the denizens of heaven and the denizens of 
hell, were alike subject to the law of transmigrations; 
and the various heavens and hells wore merely a part 
of the moral system of the universe, where transcend- 
ant merits might be sufficiently rewarded, and the 
greatest crimes be sufficiently punished. Then when 


The five commandments, forcible as they arc from their estrcme simplicity, 
furnish but a very imperfect idea of popular Buddhism. They are only an ab¬ 
stract form of the civil law, and not the full expression of the religion of universal 
loving-kindness and benevolence, W’hich is the true dharma. The duties of the 
affections will bo further brought under review in chapter v. They are repeat¬ 
edly set forth in the edicts of Asoka, and comprise the relative duties of servants 
and masters, childi’en and parents, householders towards kinsfolk and neighbours, 
the laity towards priests and monks, and the human race towards the whole range 
of animal being. These duties of the affections formed perhaps a prominent part 
in the early religion of Buddha; whilst monastic teaching, in its more meta¬ 
physical form, was the growth of a later age. 

The recognition of the existence of deity or deities by the Buddhist laity 
.has already been noticed in a previous note. See ante, page 97. The following 
incident, which occurred during a voyage nndertiikon by the author in upper 
Burma in 1870, will serve to illustrate the popular ideas on the subject. At a 
town beyond the British frontier a Burman official came on board to pay his 
respects, and brought a singing woman with him, who performed some pieces. 
She sang one song in the character of a princess who was in love with a prince, 
but the parents had raised a difficulty against the marriage. She represented 
•how in former times, when people were so afflicted with disappointment in love, 
the Biiahmas (gods) came down to console and help them, and she asked how 
it was that they did not do so still. “ Their conduct,” she sang, “ was cruel. 
Surdly they must be fast asleep; or if they were so short-sighted as not to 
obsatve the troubles in this world, the people would present them with diamond 
magnifying-glasses.” 
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CHAPTER in. the period of reward or punishment came to a close, 
the soul returned to the universe of animal being, 
and again entered on its weary way. through an end¬ 
less chain of transmigrations.'* 

Morm-stioism for But in addition to tins religion for the ignorant 

the few, ^ ° 

there was a discipline for the wise; for those who 
wore prepared to devote themselves to a religious life 
of celibacy, mendicancy, and strict discipline ; who 
cared not to continue in the vortex of transmigra¬ 
tions, but sought only to purify their souls from 
all desire for the hollow and delusive pleasures 
of the world, and to escape from all the pains and 
miseries of existence, into the everlasting rest of 
Nirvdna. To effect this deliverance it was necessary to 
renounce five things, namely,—children, wife, goods, 
life, and self; in order tliaf the soul might be free 
from every stain of affection or passion. In the 
language of-Buddhism there were four paths to 
Nirvdna, namely,—perfect faith, perfect thought, 
perfect speech, and perfect conduct; and the only 
true wisdom was to walk in these paths. The basis 
of the monastic discipline of Buddha is thus to be 
found in four great truths, which are renowned 


This Buddliist idea of an iutermediato state between mortal life and Nirvhna, 
finds a similar expression in later liralimanism, and may possibly have originated 
the Roman Catholic conception of purgatory. Indeed the similarities between many 
of the rites and usages of Ruddliism and Roman Catholic Christianity are very 
rem&rkable. The monasticisra of tho Buddhists, the shaven heads of the monies, 
the sacerdotal robes, the use of great bells, the canopy or umbrella over monks 
and pagodas, the worship of relics and images, and the lavish employment of 
flowers, incense, and lighted tapers,—all seem to suggest the idea that at soma 
early period of the Christian era, many of the characteristics of Buddhism, for 
which no authority can bo found in holy writ, bad found their way into the 
Christian Church, and received the sanction of the Holy See. Strange to say the 
monks also practise confession, and after certain penances obtain absolution; but 
these rites are now strictly confined to the Buddhist monasteries. In the reign of 
Asoka a general confession or expiation was carried out every five years. See 
«M/ra, chap. v. 
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throughout the world of Buddhism as the law of the chapter hi. 
wheel, namelySpSlhe' 
Isfc. Pain and misery are universal throughout 
the whole area of animated being. 

2nd. Pain and misery are caused by the affec¬ 


tions, desires, and passions, which are notliing more 
than cravings after illusions created by the imagin¬ 


ation. 


3rd. Pain and misery can be destroyed by 
removing the cause ; in other words, by (ielivering 
tlio soul from the domination of the affections, desb'es, 
and passions. 

4th. Deliverance for the soul can only bo effected 
by entering the ^ur paths which lead to Nirvdna, 
namely,—perfect faith, perfect thought, perfect 
word, and perfect deed. 

The four truths, which comprise tlie law of the 
wheel, dan be expressed in every variety of lan¬ 
guage. They simply indicate the existence of pain 
and misery, the cause of pain and misery, the 
removal of the cause, and the method of removal. 

When Sdkya Muni first realized the fact of his 
mission, he is said to have surveyed the whole uni¬ 
verse to its minutest detail, and then to have ex¬ 
claimed :—“ All is misery and affliction! All beinffs sor- 
are imprisoned in the vortex of endless existences; Jo'JI-orrofe'i® 
and all are carried to and fro by the craving for 
what is illusive and unreal: I must therefore preach 
the four great truths which are the law of the 
wheel; for by that law men can purify their 
souls from every desire, aspd finally attain the ever¬ 
lasting repose of Nirvdna.” Then, when the great¬ 
ness of his mission filled his soul, he burst forth into 
that hymn of joy, which is still ringing throughout 
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CHAPTER ni . the world of monastic Buddhism:—“ I have endured 
joy. ondlcss transmigrations, but now I have 

discovered the cause of all: I have extinguished every 
affection, desire, and passion : I can emancipate my¬ 
self from the bondage of life, and enter into the 
eternal rest of Nirvdna.” But Sdkya Muni was not 
as yet to enter Nirvdna. Out of his pure benevolence 
he continued to exist upon the world in order that ho 
might become a Buddha and preach the law. At 
that time men had lost all knowledge of the law; ^ 
and ignorance, or what he called ignorance, was the 
greatest enemy that ho had to encounter. “ Ignor¬ 
ance,” he said, “ is the cause of all pain and misery; 
because it deludes the imaginatior^ by its illusions, 
excites the passions, and perpetuates existences; 
and this ignorance can only be dispelled b}^ the four 
great truths, which are the law of the wheel.” ' 

Headquarters Wlieu Sdkva Muiii bocaine a Buddha he was 

of Sak.va Muui . . , i 11 • 

»ii{mai-es. Sitting Under a tree named Bodhi, or the tree of 
wisdom,®' in the country which is still known as 


Buddha’s Hymn of Joy Inis hern thus rendered by Professor Jinx Muller 
“Without ceasing shall [f have] I run through a course of many births, loohing 
for the maker of this tahernacle,—and painful is birth again and again. But now, 
maker of the tahernacle, thou hast been seen; thou shalt not make np this taber¬ 
nacle again. All thy rafters are broken, thy ridge-pole is sundered ; the mind, 
being sundered, has attained to the extinction of all desires.’’ 

By the maker of the tahernacle, Buddha probably personified the passions; or 
rather the ignorance which deluded the imagination, and excited the passions. 
This view is further illustrated by the Bnddhist legend of the origin of man, which 
hears a strange resemblance to the Biblical imrrative of the creation and fall. The 
world was originally peopled with celestial beings who fed on celestial food, which 
sustained life without entailing the necessities of nature. In an evil hour these 
beings began to cat rice, which subjected them to those necessities, and led to the 
distinction of the sexes and the outbreak of the passions. 

^ It is a favourite idea in Buddhism to imagine that at vast intervals of 
time a Buddha appears to revive the Itowlodge of the law by which miyi can 
attain Nirv&na. Thus the religious mind looks hack upon an eternity oI exist¬ 
ences of men and animals, Buddhas and worlds. 

The religions ideas associated with trees ]»re somewhat varied. Originally 
• the spirit or genius of the tree may have been worshipped as an abstract deity. 
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Buddha Gaya. His first act was to proceed to Bon- chatter i : 
ares, to convince tlie five Bralimanical disciples 
whom he had lost when he ceased his austerities, 
that penances were of no avail in teaching religion, 
but that a knowledge of the four paths w'as essential. 

In this attempt lie was successful. Then he began s acroa sofSAk: 
to preach to the world in general, and liis success in 
bringing ov6r converts to his views forms one of the 
strangest phenomena in Indian history.. It is not, 
however, difficult to indicate the-causes of his popu¬ 
larity. The conflict between the religion of tlie 
Vcdic Aryans, and that of the non-Vcdic ]>coplo, had 
tlirown religious thought into chaos. On the one 
liand, Brdhman preceptors of different schools were 
imparting new metaph 3 '’sical meanings to the wor¬ 
ship of the Vedic deities. On the other, hand, fana¬ 
tical Yogis wore calling in the aid of the passions to 
enforce practices too revolting for description. A 
third set of teachers, known as Tirthakaras, appear 
to have had a still larger following. To some 
extent their teaching was not unlike that of Sakya 
Muni. Tliey denied the existence of a supreme 
spirit, and asserted that the only true deities were 
those men who like themselves had overcome every 
desire. But they also denied the existence of a 
future state, and thus cut away the roots of a moral 
system. They sat under wooden sheds, and ex¬ 
hibited themselves to their discijiles in a state of 
nudity, under the morbid sentiment that they wore 

Then, again, snakes often live in trees, and the deity of the tree was identified in 
the snake or N&ga as a phallic symbol. This was probably the deity whom 
damsels propitiated to obtain husbands, and wires propitiated to obtain chi^en. 

Wh^ the Indian sages preached beneath the trees, new ideas became blended 
with the ancient worship. In Buddhism there is the tree of wisdom, wbioh pos¬ 
sibly may bear a resemblhnco to the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
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CHAPTER m. superior to all sense of sliame. All these fanatics 
were more or less reverenced as saints, or holy men; 
and some w’cre even worshipped as gods by the 
ignorant and superstitious masses.**® The religious 
instinct of the people of India was thus being 
rapidly corrupted by_knavery and mania; and many 
earnest inquirers after God and truth, must have 
been utterly bewildered by the religious antag¬ 
onisms, and could scarcely have known what to 
worship or what to believe. Amidst this spiritual 
darkness the religion of Sakya Muni recommended 
itself to all by its simplicity and purity. It fell 
like rain from heaven, clearing up the moral atmo¬ 
sphere, and bringing all the affections of the heart 
into vigorous and healthy play. In mild but earn¬ 
est strains he preached all the precepts of universal 
benevolence, which find expression in the five great 
commandments. lie exhorted his hearers to shun 
the company of those false teachers who were ignor¬ 
ant of the law of the wheel, and to court only 
the society of the wise who had begun to walk 
in the four paths. He taught them to be respect¬ 
ful, kind, humble, contented, grateful, and patient; 
remembering always that their afflictions in this life 
were the just punishment of their misdeeds informer 
lives, and that by good works in this life they might 
ensure happiness in the next.®* 


5* A curious reference to the w orship of these naked Tirthakaras, or “pure- 
livers,” is to ho found in the legend of Visakha. See Bigandet, page 244 ; and 
Hardy’s Manual, page 225. General Cunningham furnishes some Information 
respoolin^ their doctrines in his sketch of Shkya Muni. (See Bhilsa Topes, page 
19.) The Indian worship of fanatics in a state of nudity is frequently noticed 
by old European travellers. See Purchas’s Pilgrims, passim. Further notices 
wilVfbe found in the next chapter, which.treatsof Greek and Eoman India. Such 
exhibitions have been generally suppressed since the establishment of British^rule. 

See a celebrated sermon, said to have been driivered by Skkya Muni to a 
Nath or Vedio god. Bigandet, p. 116, mts. The same sermon has been pre- 
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The converts to the new religion were naturally chaptebiii 
divided into two classes, who may be distinguished Distinctionbe- 
as the monastic order and the laity. Ihe monastic 
order comprised all those men who were surfeited 
with pleasure, or were without hope or joy in the 
world, and who were earnestly striving after a re¬ 
ligious life, and to observing monastic vows, and to 
following tho strict rules of poverty and celibacy. 

The laity formed tho general mass, of the converts, 
who remained as they were; immersed in all tlic pur¬ 
suits and pleasures of .the world, but proving their 
faith in the new religion by entertaining Sakya Muni 
and his priests, and endeavouring to bring their 
thoughts, words, atid deeds into conformity with his 
teaching. Botli classes included individuals of 
strange experiences. Voluptuaries wearied with 
pleasure; free-booters awakened to a sense of their 
crimes ; Brahmans dissatisfied with tlicir preceptors ; 

Yogis disgusted with their own unclcanness;—all 
heard the Muni with gladness, and after due pre¬ 
paration accepted tlie monastic vows. The lay con¬ 
verts included men and women of every class and 
degree; powerful Kajas, enterprising merchants, the 
rich as well as the needy, the healthy as well as the 
afflicted. The women of course predominated; and 
maidens, wives, and widows are described as amongst 
the most fervent disciples of Sdkya Muiii. Stranger 
still, even the wealthy courtezans of the great cities 
eagerly listened to the words of the Muni, entertain¬ 
ed both him and his priests witli food at their own 

serTcd by P. SMgermano. (Description of the Burman Empire, chap, xvi. Rome, 

1833.) Tho sermon, however, is o strange intermingling of two totally different 
cun'ents of religious thought, namely: the religion of tho laity under which men 
were to cultivate all the duties of the affections; and the discipline of tho mon¬ 
astic order in which they were to abstract themselves from all the affections. 
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CHAPTER HI. houses, and took refuge in the three gems—Buddha, 
the Law, and the Assembly.®^ Vimbasara, Raja of 
Magadha, built one Vihdra, or monastery, near his 
capital at Rajagriha, in the country still known as 
Buddha Gaya. A rich merchant of Kosala, named 
Andthapindadu, built another Vihdra at Srdvastf, 
the frontier city between Kosala and Magadha in 
the neighbourhood of Benares. Another important 
Vihdra was built in the deer forest near Benares. 
In a word, within a few years of the commencement 
of his public career, Sakya Muni appears to have 
fairly founded a religion, and established a regular 
organization for the strict maintenance of monastic 
rule in the Vihdras, and further spread of the new 
faith throughout Hindustan. 

po!*?not?f“' The collective community of monks were known 
by the general terms of assembly and priesthood. 
But the term “ priest,” which is boiTowed from an 
age of sacrifice, is apt to mislead, and consequently 
has been generally avoided. The members of the 
assembly arp not priests in either the ancient or 
modern sense of the word. They neither ofier up 
sacrifice nor prayer. They celebrate no sacraments of 
any kind w'hatever. They take no part in the rites 
of marriage nor in those of funerals; for the idea of 
marriage is opposed to their own profession; whilst 
the burying or burning of a dead body has nothing 
to do with their religion. Again, they are called 
mendicants, but tliey are not so in the European 
sense of the word. It is contrary to their rule to 


In the Buddhist religion these three so-called gems are continually referred 
to. They are known as Buddha, Dharnia, and Sangha. They form the com¬ 
mencement of every Buddhist hook, and arc uttered on all occasions by hath the 
priesthood and laity. 
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nsk for alms or accejit money. They may receive chafteb in. 
voluntary offerings of cookecj food, clothes, and all 
things necessary for a religious life, but that is all.*® 

Originally they appear to have lived like other reli¬ 
gious sages beneath the trees; but subsequently, as 
already seen, wealthy believers built monasteries or 
Vihdras for their accommodation. Every morning Monutioiife. 
the monks left tlieir respective Vilulras, and walked 
slowly through the neighbouring village, with their 
yellow robes folded around them, and looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. Sometimes they 
carried their own alms bowls; but generally the bowl 
is carried behind an elder by some younger disciple 
or probationer. From time immemorial a religious 
mendicancy seems to have been practised through¬ 
out the east, and regarded with reverence by the 
people at largo. Amongst Buddhists, however, 
there is none, of that clamouring for alms, Avhich too 
often characterizes the Brdhmans. Profound faith 
in the doctrine of mei’its furnishes a sutBcient stimu¬ 
lus to the pious layman. The poorest people are 
ever willing to give a portion of their food to the 
holy man, and thus daily add to that store of merits 
which was to ensure them a happier existence here¬ 
after. Such was the old life of the Buddhist monk, 
and such it continues to bo down to our own time. 

When Sdkya Muni had admitted sixty-one priests Missionary 

. •' . ‘•perations. 

into Ins assembly, he appears to have carried on his 
missionary operations under a regular system. The 
centre of his teaching was fixed in the Vihdra near 
Benares. Here during the rainy season, when tra¬ 
velling was d^liicult, if not impracticable, Sdkya IMuni 

---r*— - - -- 

In Burma these priests are called Phoonglijres and Eahans, In other conn- 
tries they are called Talapoins and Bikshns. 

9 
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CHAFTEB in. dwelt with his monks, and instructed tliem in the 
laws and precepts of his religion. When the dry 
weather returned he sent them abroad to teach what 
they had been taught, and to make new converts to 
the faith in tlie law. Originally, when a convert 
was anxious to enter the priesthood, he was taken to 
Sakya Muni, and admitted by him in his capacity of 
head or grand master of the assembly ; but this pro¬ 
cedure was found to entail so many fatiguing jour¬ 
neys, that it was relaxed in Stlkya Muni’s own life¬ 
time, and the elder monks were empowered to admit 
all candidates for monastic vows. Sometimes Sdkya 
Muni himself engaged in missionary work amongst 
the villages; but as a rule lie generally proceeded 
from Benares to Rajagriha or some other great city, 
where he preached to the wealthier and more cul¬ 
tivated hearers, and only exhorted the rural popula¬ 
tions on his way.*® 

Admission of Tlio admission of a convert into the priesthood 

niowks mto tUo ^ ^ ^ , 

assembly. ^]jjg most striking cercmonics in 

the Buddhist religion. The neophyte is dressed in 
his gayest attire, and canned to the monastery in a 
procession of friends and relatives in festal array, 
accompanied by a band of musicians playing all the 
way. This is done in commemoration of the pro¬ 
cession which accompanied Gdtama, when he drove 
in his chariot from his garden to his palace on the 

38 The retirement of S&kya Muni with his monks during the rainy season is 
still cSmiuouiorated by a festival, known as the Buddhist Lent, which commences 
with thofull moon in the month of July and ends with the full moon in the 
month of tlctober. A few of the more fervent monks live during this period in 
retirement, Rud occupy themselves with reading and meditation. But the masses 
ehiefly celebrSte it hy flocking to the pagodas on the da]g of the new and full 
moon, and plhsing offerings of flowers and tapers before the images of Gptamai or 
Skkya Muni, aflfl presenting an abundance of all the necessaries of life to the 
neighbouring moVasteries. 
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evening before he entered upon his religious career, ohapteb iit. 
The moment the neophyte enters the doorway of 
the monastery his secular life is brought to a close. 

His hair and beard are shaved completely away. 

His fine clothes are taken off, and he is invested 
with the three yellow robes,—the sliirt, the petti¬ 
coat, and the mantle. Ho tlien prostrates himself 
before the elder priest who is about to admit him, 
and assumes the attitude of worship, and exclaims 
aloud three times:—“I adore Buddha, the Law, 
and the AssembI 3 ^” Finally he takes the vows of 
poverty and celibacy, and henceforth conforms 
to monastic rule. Every young man is supposed 
to bo admitted at least once into a monasteiy; it 
may be for a short time, as a matter of form, or 
for only a year or two to finish his education; 
or, if he has completed his twentieth year,.it may 
bo for life. But however this may be, so long as 
he wears a yellow robe, he .is invested with a 
sacred character. A minor offence might bo ex¬ 
piated by confession and penance; but for any of 
the capital sins, such as murder, theft, or unchastity, 
the vile apostate is expelled from the monastery, 
and regarded with general horror and detestation.®^ 

But the monasticism of Buddha had its dark 


’’ Besides the five commandments forbidding murder, theft, unchnstity, dnmk- , 
enness, and lying, every monk was required to abstain from the five probibite(l 
things, namely—1. Eating solid food after mid-day. 2. Danchig, singing, and * 
music, 3. Flowers, perfumes, or unguents. 4. High or loiurious scats. 6. Ac¬ 
cepting gold or silver. 

The Tour capital sins are said to be murder, theft, unchnstity, and spiritual 
pride. Practically the sin of spiritual pride is ignored. 

It may hero be added that the Buddhistic hierarchy consists of five grades, 
namely—1. The neophyte, hnder twenty. 2. The monk, or priest proper. 3. 
The head of a Vihkru, corresponding perhaps to an abbot. 4. The head of all the 
Tihhras in a district, corresponding perhaps to a bishop. 6. The head of all the 
Vihkr&in a pi-oyinco, corrosjionding to a primate. 
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OHAPTBE III, side. It took away all the poetry of existence. It 
B^dhu“mOT- stripped life of every illusion, if illusion it be, which 
Mtioum. imparts a purity and dignity to tlio passions. It 
made war upon the religion of the heart. It sought 
to stifle all aspirations after God, by teaching that 
prayers and sacrifices were of no avail to suffering 
humanity. In like manner it souglit to crush out 
the young affections by teaching tliat beauty and 
loveliness were mere delusions of the imagination to 
cover the defects and corruptions of humanity. The 
teacliing of Stikya Muni tlius often amounted to a 
disgusting cynicism; but this was chiefly confined 
to monastic discipline. Towards his priests he was 
stern and inexorable at any pining after the plea¬ 
sures of tlic world; but amongst the laity he was 
equally tolerant in religion and morals, so long as 
there was no deviation from the law of kindness as 
expressed in the five commandments. ,. 

The main incidents in the life of Sakya Muni 
are chiefly valuable from the glimpses which they 
furnish of ancient Hindxi life; but here and tlvcre" 
are genuine touches of human nature. Thus he 
went with his disciples to his old home at Kapila, 
where he astonished the subjects of his father Sud- 
dhodana, and exasperated all his relatives, by going 
his morning rounds with the alms-bowl. He ad-- 
mitted his half-brother Nanda, and his own son 
llalmla, to the priesthood, and thus deprived his 
father of all heirs to the throne; but subsequently 
he was so touched with the affliction of the old 
Raja, that he passed a law forbidding for the 
Cmimi of future the admission of any man into the priesthood 

parnits neecs. pi* i . 

wytoordina- witliout tlie consent of his parents, under pdin of 
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excommunication.*® Raja Suddhodana died shortly 
afterwards, but the circumstance is very obscurely 
related, and seems to have exercised no effect upon 
the career of the great teacher. ; 

Sdkya Muni was not exposed to much religious 
persecution during his lifetime. Brdhmans and 
Yogis were mostly indifferent to his preaching. The 
Tirthakaras alone exhibited any active hostility, 
and that was excited more by his success than bis 


The conversions of Nnnda and Eahula arc described at, some length in the 
legend of the life of Gdtama, but they are of such an apocryphal character that it 
may suffice to indicate the main points in a note. Nanda, the half-brother of 
G6tania, or Sikya Muni, had been appointed heir-apparent in bis room. The day 
of installation arrived when the five ceremonies were to be performed. Water was 
to be poured upon his head ; the royal ornament was to be placed upon bis brow; 
the heralds were to proclaim him “ Little liaja; ” a separate palace was assigned 
him for a residence; and a fair young princess was given to him in marriage. 
Nanda had already taken his seat upon the throne, when Sakya Muni entered the 
hall, and cried out:—“ To know the Law of tlic Wheel, and to enter the four 
paths,—these arc the greatest festival: Come down from your throne and follow 
me ! ” Nanda reluctantly obeyed this imperious demand, and followed Shkyo 
Muni to the A’ihhra in the neighbouring garden, and was at once shaved and com¬ 
pelled to take the vows. The poor young bride saw him go, and called out to him 
to return ; but ho could not re.-ist the strong will of his mentor, who seems to have 
been imbued with the spirit of a St Dunstan. Nanda subsequently pined for his 
bride, but is said to hove been oured of his affection by one of those maturialistio 
le.ssons, which emanate from the dark side of liudtlhism. liigandct, pp. 1C9, 177. 

The conversion of Ifahula, the son of S&kya Muni, seems to have referred 
(o some political intrigue. When Sakya Muni first left his palace and became 
a religious mendicant, he is said to have cairicd away with him four golden 
cups or vases. After the conversion of Nanda, Eahula became heir-apparent. 
Accordingly Yasodharh, the mother of Eahula, sent the boy to S&kya Muni, and 
asked him to restore the four golden cups, as being a part of his inheritance, i. e. 
state insignia, and not personal piopcrty. S&kya Muni was evidently enraged at 
the demand, and replied that he would give him a better inheritance, and forth¬ 
with inducted him into the priesthood. Bigandet, p. 171. 

This allusion to golden enps seems to betray the Scytliic origin of the S&kya 
Eajas. Herodotus tells us (iv. 8—10) that every Scythian carried a golden cup 
in his belt; and it is a curioiis fact that to this day every Eurman of any preten¬ 
sions carries a golden enp with him as an cmhlein of dignity. The four golden 
cups mentioned in the Bunnese version of the legend arc described as golden 
mines in the Singhalese version. (See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 206.) 
Possibly they may have be'en the four golden gifts which Herodotus tells us were 
ever oarcfully guarded by the Scythian kings, and approached every year with great 
sacrifices. See Herod, iv. 6, 7. 


CHAPTER n 
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OHAFTEB III, doctrine. Indeed, in the legend of his life there are 
but few traces of religious controversy. On one 
occasion Sdkya Muni remarked that the Brah¬ 
mans, who taught the worship of deified spirits or 
existences, were ignorant of tlie way by wliich the 
soul miglit escape from existence. On another oc¬ 
casion the Tirthakaras remai’ked that they taught 
the way to Nirv/ma as well as SAkya Muni. But 
no discussion followed in either case. When, how¬ 
ever, the Tirthakaras saw that the stream of charity 
and almsgiving was being diverted from themselves, 
and tliat wealthy supporters were deserting them 
and running after the now religion, they became 
naturally exasperated. Tliey souglit to detract from 
the rcjiutation of Sakya Muni by suborning women 
to bring false charges against liim; and although 
every. accusation is said to have been refuted, the 
apostle of morality must have been exposed to con¬ 
siderable annoyance. 

nissfinsioiis in Sakva JIuni aj^pears to have suffered more 

severely from dissensions within his own assembly. 
During one rainy season a large number of his monks 
proved refractory on some question of discipline; and 
he was driven to such extremity that at last he 
departed out of the assembly, and lived by himself 
in the jungle. Ultimately the disaffected monks 
were starved into submission. The wealthy lay 
converts refused to support them any longer; and 
the rebels were thus compelled to sue for pardon, 
and make their peace Avith their old master. Later 
on a violent schism broke out which for a while 
seemed to divide his assembly - into two hostile 
camps. But this incident belongs to the history of 
his declining years. 
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Another source of annoyance arose from the chapteb in 
female portion of the community. Women are' 
generally warmer in their affections than the sterner 
sex, and consequently are more ready to take an 
active part in religious movements. Accordingly 
they showed themselves devoted followers of Sdkya 
Muni; but this involved a strange anomaly. The 
religion of Silkya Muni was only intended for men ; 
and was directly antagonistic to women. A cry was 
raised in the city of Rajagriha, that the new religion 
had deprived hundi’eds of women of their husbands. 

The mourning of the bereaved wives was compared 
to the lowing of cows; and it was declared in 
oriental imagery that the city of Rajagrilia, which 
was surrounded by five hills, had been converted into 
a cow pen. A similar mourning w'as said to have 
broken out in the cities of Kapila and Koli, where 
Raja Suddhodana had recently died, and a large 
number of princes and nobles had taken monastic 
vows.®® Sdkya Muni was sorely perplexed as to the 
best means of meeting the difficulty. The obvious 
course was to permit women to become nuns. But 


According to the legend of the life of 06laina, a war was on the point of 
breaking out between the princes of Kapila and those of Koli. There had been 
originally a dispute about the water of the river Eohini, but the breach had been 
widened by iusult. The men of Kapila abused those of Koli as being sons of 
leper's; whilst the men of Koli retorted that those of Kapila were the sons of pigs, 
who had married their sisters. (Sec legend of the origin of Kapila and Koli, 
ante, p. 102.) War was just about to commence, when Sfikya Muni hastened.to the 
spot, and brought the princes to their senses by asking if the blood of Kajas was 
to be spent on account of a little water. Shkya Muni is then said to have preached 
to both parties, and to have converted all the princes to his faith, and admitted 
them to the priesthood.' 

This iucideut appears somewhat apocryphal. It would seem, however, that 
these little principalities of Kapila and Koli were at this period pressed from the 
south by the large kingdom of Kosala, which in its turn was being pressed by the 
rising power of Magadha; and, this fact, and other political disturbances follow¬ 
ing toe death of Eaja Suddhodana, may possibly have led to a large number of, 
conversions. 
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Eoluctant ad« 
mission of nuns. 


Political dis¬ 
turbances in 
Hindustan: 
breai'h in the 
royal house of 
Huf^aUha. 


SAkya Muni had strong objections to a measure 
which might interfere with the discijdine of his 
Vihdras, or cause scandal to the order. At length 
he was compelled to yield. The ladies of Kapila 
and Koli were reluctantly permitted to become 
nuns; and Prajapatf, the widow of the deceased 
Eaja Suddhodana, was appointed to be their lady 
superior.^® 

During the declining years of the life of Sakya 
Muni, a great storm appears to have been gathering 
over central Hindustan. Tlie two ruling powers at 
this period ivcre Kosala and Magadha; known to 
modern geography as Oudo and Behar. Tliescking¬ 
doms had been formerly engaged in intermittent 
w'ars for the possession of a border territory lying 
between the two, which ivas known as Snlvastf, and 
was situated in tlic immediate nciglibourhood of the 
famous city of Benares.'*^ During the earlier pai’t of 
the career of Silky a Muni the dispute was settled by 
intermarriage; Vimbasara, Raja of Magadha, married 
the sister of Prasa-najit, Raja of Kosala, and 
obtained Srdvastl as dowry. Rut Raja Vimbasara 
W’as now growing old, and the court at Rajagriha 
was agitated by a fearful breach between the old 
Raja and his son Ajata-satru. The aged Raja was 
naturally jealous of his son and heir; whilst the 
young jirince was eager to obtain possession of tlie 


A few solitary nuns are occasionally to be seen in Burma, and are to be 
known by tbeir white gowns. But they jire generally either misshapen or ex¬ 
tremely ugly; and it seems incredible that in the present day at any rate they 
conld ever cause the slightest scandal. 

** General Cunningham identifies Srhvasff with a locality far away on the 
north-east frontier of Onde (Ancient Gcog. of India, vol. i. page 407 et scq). 
But Buddhist traditions distiiietly refer to it as a border-territory between l^osida 
and Magadha situated in the neighbourhood of Benares. See Hardy’s Manual, 
page 285 i Bigandet, page 252. 
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kingdom. The quarrel between the father and the chapter in; 
son was also widened by religious antagonism. 
Vimbasara had renounced the religion- of the 
Brahmans, and become an early convert to that of 
SAkya Muni. Accordingly Ajata-satru identified 
himself with the cause of the Brdhmans, who were 
naturally hostile to Raja Vimbasara. 

At this juncture a somewhat similar breacli was|f^hm^e 
created in the assembly of Sakya Muni. Deva- ““biy. 
datta, a brother of Sj'ikya ]\Iurii’s wife, had long 
been a monk; but ho leaned to the practices of 
the Brdhmans, and formed tlie design of founding 
an independent assembly of his own. Accordingly, 
as Vimbasara had been the leading patron of Sdkya 
Muni, Dovadatta ingratiated himself with Ajata- 
satru ; and by the aid of this prince he set up a 
Vihdra of his own, whore he was soon joined by 
numerous disciples. 

An unholy compact was now formed between 
Devadatta, the schismatic monk, and Ajata-satru, IpistatJ!''priest 
the rebellious prince, which is only dimly 
cated in the legend. The prince is said to have been 
advised by the monk to compass the death of his 
father; and this horrible parricide was accomplished 
under circumstances of extreme ferocity. The old 
Raja was thrown into confinement, and starved to 
death. Ajata-satru then ascended the throne of 
Magadha, but found himself exposed to enemies* on 
every side. The popular feeling was strongly 
aroused .against him, not only on account of his 
parricide, but also because he Irad espoused the 
cause of the recreant monk, Devadatta. In the first 
instance he had been ^induced by Devadatta to at¬ 
tempt the life of Sdkya Muni j and had actually sent 
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a body of archers for that purpose ; but the archers 
refused to obey orders, which would have stained 
their hands with the blood of so holy a man. At 
last Ajata-satru appears to liave been either terrified 
by ])is unpopularity, or suffering from the pangs of 
remorse ; whilst at the same time he was probably 
sick of his advocacy of the cause of Devadatta 
against his religious master. Accordingly he sacrificed 
Devadatta, and made his peace with Sdkya Muni. 
According to thelegerfd Devadatta was transfixed in 
hell on bars of rod-hot iron ; but in all probability 
he was literally crucified by order of Ajata-satru.^^ 

Whilst the kingdom Avas torn by internal com¬ 
motion, it Avas exposed to the assault of its ancient 
enemy, the Raja of Kosala. Prasa-najit, whose 
sister had been married to the murdered Vimbasara, 
was naturally aroused at the violent death of his 
brother-in-law ; and at once seized possession of the 
disputed territory of SidA’^astf. But the reconcilia¬ 
tion of Ajata-satru to Sdkya Muni Avas followed by so 
strong a revulsion of feeling in his favour, that he 
soon drove Prasa-najit out of SiAvasti. Indeed from 
the day of reconciliation Ajata-satru commenced a 
career of victory, which enabled him to conquer all 
the neighbouring powers, and ultimately to annex 
the whole of Kosala and Vaisali to his old do- 
minions.^ 

• • 

Sdkya Muni might now perhaps have passed his 

declining years in pious tranquillity under the pro¬ 
tection of this powerful Raja. The religion which 

** Crucifixion was until very lately the Burmese punishment for heresy. It 
has now, it is hoped, been brought to a conclusion through the spirited remon¬ 
strance of the British government. • 

« Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, pages 2S2, 361; Hardy’s Manual, page 285, 
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he taught presented powerful attractions in an age chafer in. 
of political unrest; and wliilst tlie masses were 
soled by the hope of a happier life in a futurd exist¬ 
ence, many a ruined man was eager to bury his 
hopes and joys in the welcome seclusion of the Vi- 
hdra, and ponder over the means by which lie miglit 
sever every tie which bound him to this transitory 
existence. Moreover, Sakya Muni seems to have 
enjoyed not only the respect and veneration of many. 
of his disciples, but the most ardent attachment; 
and for many years a faithful monk, named Ananda, 
whose memory is still revered throughout the world 
of Buddhism, had devoted his whole life to personal 
attendance upon his aged master. But an impa¬ 
tience of his strict monastic discipline and despotic 
rule seems to have been springing up in the hearts 
of many of his priests, and ho was too often disturb¬ 
ed by cavilling and dissension. Then again, 
although verging on his eightieth year, and as elo¬ 
quent as ever in declaiming upon the miseries of 
existence, he seems to have been reluctant to 
leave the world. This no doubt arose from the 
natural reluctance of the old man to die; a reluct¬ 
ance which is common to all humanity, and which 
neither religion nor philosophy can entirely over¬ 
come, until the mind is convinced that the end is 
inevitable. Possibly, however, Sdkya Muni foresaw 
the strife and trouble which w’ould follow his depart¬ 
ure. His anxiety upon this point was indeed deeply 
touching. He said to his disciples:—“ When I am 
gone, do not . say that Buddha has departed from 
you ; for so long as you keep my law, so long you 
will’have Buddha with you.” 

At this period SAkya Muni lost two of his older 
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CHAPTER III- priests, whom he had always regarded with peculiar 

Svomitemli° favour, because tliey had been originally Brdlimans, 

cipies. deserted their Bralmianical preceptor in 

order to embrace the three gems. One died peace¬ 
fully in his old age; but the other was brutally 
murdered by assassins, who are said to have been 
hired by tlie Tirthakaras. The last event created 
much excitement amongst the disciples. They 
naturally asked what crime so good a priest had 
committed to justify such a horrible death. They 
were told in reply that in a former life he had taken 
his parents into the jungle, and left thehi to perish; 
and that his death in the present existence had been 
a fitting punishment for such an atrocious deed. 
Raja Ajata-safru exacted a terriblo revenge, by 
ordering both the murderers and their instigators 
to be buried in the earth up to the waist, and then 
burnt alive. Stikya Muni however bitterly felt the 
loss; and it is said that his last public act was to 
order stupas, or memorial mounds, to be raised over 
the relics of the two elders ; the one at the entrance 
to the Vilidra near Sravastf, and the other at the 
entrance to the Viluira near Rajagriha. 

Aiioged origin It is ditficult to sav whether this commemoration 

oi tho ttoni- V 

of relics was introduced by Siikya Muni, or origin¬ 
ated in a later age. Either way it has formed for 
centuries an important element in the religion of 
Buddha, and is thus invested with a deep signifi¬ 
cance. Man must worship: it is an instinct of 
humanity. It is a healthy aspiration of the soul to 
seek out some ideal of goodness, beauty, or power, 
whom it may propitiate or adore. This aspiration 
Sdkya Muni sought to stifle, by ignoring all deity. 
But he could not root it out of the human heart; and 
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it accordingly found a vent in reverence for his own chapter nt. 
memory, and tliat of his more illustrious priests. 

Tims bits of bone, teeth, and other nameless' relics 
ai’e treasured up as memorials of Buddhist saints; 
and countless images of Sdkya Muni are to be found 
of every size tlirougliout the world of Buddhism, 
from tiny figures carried in tlie hand, to colossal 
statues of enormous height. This may be wordiip, 
but it is not idolatry. The images are not gods, but 
mere memorials of the great teaclier and enliglitener; 
and the reverence paid to them is but a development 
of that religion of the affections, witliout which 
devotion itself will soon harden into a cold and fossil 
creed.'^ 

The narrative of tlio death of Sdkya Muni, or, toceatiiofsAiiya 
use the language of Buddhism, the circumstances 
under which his soul entered Nirvana, are startling 
from their extreme simplicity. He was journeying 
tlu’ough the country of Kosala, when a pious wor¬ 
shipper put a roast sucking-pig into his alms-bowl; 
and the old apostle is said to have partalien so frbely 
of tlie rich food, that it brought on an internal com¬ 
plaint which proved fatal. He was taken very ill on 
the road, and a couch was pi'epared for him under 
a tree. There he passed a night of severe sufi’ering, 
but continued to exhort liis disciples to the last, and 


** According to the legend of the life of G6tama, ho is said to hare himself 
originated this reverence for relics at an early period of his teaching, by giving 
eight of the hairs from his head to some merchants who had come from Burma. 
The merchants are said to hare received these relics with becoming reverence, and 
to have built a pagoda over them, which is still famous throughout eastern Asia 
as the great Shwe-dagon pagoda at Rangoon. But the sceptic might urge that 
apostles rarely give away relics of themselves, and certainly not at the commence¬ 
ment of their career; and .M G6tama was so thoroughly-shaved, as he ought to 
have been by the rules of his order, he would have found insuperable difflcullies in 
proohring the hairs. 
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CHAYTEB in. frequently repeated the fundamental principle of his 
religion that all existences are transitory. At early 
dawn his soul sunk into tlie eternal rest of NirvAna. 

The death of Sakya Muni from eating too much 
roast pork has a deep significance. It is generally 
accepted as a literal fact; for although it seems to 
detract from tlie piety of the saint, the story is 
admitted by the Buddhists themselves. It certainly 
appears strange tliat Sakya Muni should have eaten 
flesh meat in direct opposition to his great com¬ 
mandment ,—“ Thou slialt not kill.” But still tliis 
point is capable of explanation. All Kshatriyas are 
flesh eaters by instinct; and in the present day the 
Buddhists urge that the commandment is not a 
Brahmanical caste law against eating flesh meat, but a 
Buddhist law against putting any animal to deatli.^® 
Accordingly, whilst the pious Buddhist will not kill, 
ho will readily eat the flesh of an animal that has 
been slaughtered by another, or killed by an acci¬ 
dent, or died a natural death. The disease also 
of wliich Sakya Muni died is strangely suggestive. 
At different periods of his life he was subject to 
internal complaints, and frequent mention is made 
of a doctor, named Jevaka, who cured his previous 
attacks, probably by administering opium. It is 
Iierefore not impossible that Sdkya Muni derived 
lis conception of Nirvdna from the pleasurable repose 
produced by opium. In the present day, however, 
opi/am is treated as an intoxicating drug, and as such 
is forbidden to-all Buddhists. 

The events which followed the death of Sdkya 

“ It yi'l be seen hereafter that both the story and the explanation sre the 
■probable invj^ition of some flesh-loving mopk, and were apparently interpolated 
for the sakj'of obtaining the highest authority for the indulgence. 
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Muni are apparently related with some exaggeration. cHAraEs m. 
The neighbouring princes are said to have hastened 
to the spot to mourn their loss, and assist at the nionio:* and dis* 
obsequies of the great teacher. The body lay inreuos.'”''" 
state for seven 'days, and was then bui’nt with all 
the pomp and magnificence which attended the 
cremation of a Sakya Raja. After the ceremony was 
over, the relics were cai’efully collected, but different 
princes are said to have asserted rival claims to 
possession. An appeal to the sword was on the eve 
of being made, when a Bnlhman, named Drona, 
settled the dispute by dividing the relics into eight 
shares, which were finally deposited in appropriate 
stupas in eight different cities.''** 

Tlie life of Gotama Buddha thus passes away unreal 
into the world of legend. Indeed the entii'o narra- Bend, 
tive is surrounded in the original by a lialo of unreal 
glory and mythical exaggeration, which ^re evi¬ 
dently the product of a later ago of Buddhist monas- 
ticism. These supernatural data have been in a 
great measure excluded from the foregoing bio¬ 
graphy. Indeed for the most part they are un- 


Without absolutely denying the credibility of all the details mentioned intho 
text, it is evident that some of them are open to question, especially the dispute 
about tbc relics, and their ultimate disposal. It is added in the legend of the 
life of Gotama, that about twenty yeai's after his death, (he famous Brbhman 
Kasyapa felt some alarm as regards the safety of the relics, lie accordingly collected 
them from tbe.aeveral princes, and deposited them in a Vihbra of brass, which he 
placed in a deep vault eighty cubits under-ground. At the same time he wrote out 
a prophecy, that after the lapse of two centuries, the vault would be opened by a 
king named As6ka; and he placed this prophecy in the Vil.kra together with 
the relics. The relics and the prophecy were in due course discovered by King 
As6ka after the lapse of two hundred years. (Bigandet, page 34 etseq.) A sus¬ 
picion is thus excited that the prophecy, and perchance the relics also, are part of 
a pious fraud concocted in the lifetime of Asoka, or perhaps even later. Both 
Drona^who distributed the relics,-and Kasyapa who collected them and stowed 
them away, were Btkhmah sages, whose existence is mythical. They are often 
mentioned in both the Mah6 Bh&rat^and Bkmayana. 
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cHAPTEB in. meaning fables, throwing no light whatever upon 
the real life of the apostle, and introduced solely for 
the purpose of amusing the imagination of wonder- 
loving orientals. It will, however, bo necessary to 
indicate their general character, in order that 
nothing may be wanting in the formation of a 
correct judgment of Buddhism and its founder. 

According to these myths Sakya Muni was but 
one of a series of Buddhas, who have appeared in 
this present universe, but are yet separated from 
each other by vast intervals of time. Again, this' 
universe is but one of a series of universes, each 
having its own system of Buddhas ; the whole cover¬ 
ing a period which defies all calculation, and may 
bo best described as infinity. Then, again, Silkya 
Muni, in liis individual capacity,'passed through a 
great number of transmigrations prior to his becom¬ 
ing incarnate as the son of Maysi. He worked himself 
up through every class of the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, and tlirough every grade of humanity, 
performing every virtue in each existence in the 
grand aspiration of 'finally becoming a Buddha, 
His transmigrations are reckoned at five hundred and 
fifty in number; and mytliical narratives of each 
transmigration are to be found in Buddhist literature. 
They arc supposed to prove his surpassing benevo¬ 
lence. At a very early jieriod he is presumed to 
have reached sucli a pitch of piety that he might have 
escaped from the miseries of existence, and entered 
the eternal quiescence of Nirvdna; but this termina¬ 
tion of existence would have frustrated all his aspira¬ 
tions. His mighty aim, was to deliver, not merely 
himself, but the whole mass of suffering humanity, 
from the vortex of endless transmigrations. With 
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tills object he continued to endure all the pain of chapteb in . 
successive lives in order that he might attain to such 
a perfection of humanity as to become a Buddha, 
and teach and save an ignorant and miserable 
world. The life of Sdkya Muni is thus the mere 
biography of his highest and last transmigration; 
althougli his spiritual existence is connected with all 
worlds and all time. 

Another class of myths represent Sdkya Muni as introductien of 
a divine being rather than as a mortal teacher. He 
was not a deity, and he claimed no relation to deity. 

Indeed in his teaching ho ignored deityyet in the 
myths he is elevated above deity. The gods are 
said to have exulted in his approaching advent, in 
the hope of obtaining deliverance through his teach¬ 
ing. His mother Mayd is invested with a halo of 
sacred legend. She is the embodiment of all that 
is good and beautiful. She is said to have been 
espoused to the Raja of Kapila, but otherwise she 
appears in all the purity of a virgin bride. SIio be¬ 
came incarnate in a dream with a small white ele¬ 
phant. The gods guarded her and her infant from 
his conception to his birth. Thirty-two miraculous 
portents occurred on each occasion, of which the 
most significant were that an earthquake shook the 
universe, a bright light illuminated all the worlds, 
the blind saw, the deaf heard, the dumb spake, the 
lame walked, the crooked stood upright, and prison¬ 
ers were released from their bonds,^’' Maj^d gave 

The remaining portents arc pnorile monhish inventions. Tho fires of hell 
were quenched, the cravings of ghosts wore satisfied, all alarms oeased, all diseases 
wore healed, all enmities were forgotten, hnlls and buffaloes bellowed with joy, 
horses and elephants joined in the chorus, lions roared, musical instruments played 
of their own accord, gold and silver ornaments emitted pleasing sounds, lamps 
lighted themselves, winds were perfumed, fountains of water suddenly appeared. 
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CHAPTEB in. 


Allejrniical cha- 
pM*ter of ihe 


birth to the infant without pain, and died seven 
days afterwards, and was born again as a daughter 
of the gods. Meantime an ancient sage, as well as 
many BrAhmans, testified that the child would be¬ 
come a Buddha. Most of these mh’acles are renewed 
when Siikya Muni finall}' entered on bis Buddha- 
hood. Subsequently Buddlia himself is said to have 
performed miracles, but they are foreign altogether 
to his character and teaching. Pie is represented at 
times as sitting midway in the air, or as flying 
through it Avith the A’^clocity of a sunbeam, or as 
appearing surrounded with a halo of glory. But 
these are sucli palpable fabrications of later miracle- 
mongers, that they are uinvorthy of consideration 
in dealing with ancient Buddliisin.'** 

It may perhaps be questioned whether the 
legend of the early life of Gotama Buddha is not to 
be regarded as an allegory rather than as a real 
biography. The main incident is common to all 
civilized humanity. A young voluptuary is sur¬ 
rounded from his earliest years with every sensual 
gratification, but is at last brought face to face with 
the three woes which are inseparable from all 
animal being,—old age, disease, and death. Hence¬ 
forth he regards all around him through a gloomy 
medium. The pleasures of life are stripped of all 
♦their charms; and tlie glorious illusions of youth', 

every tree was covered witli flowers, roclcs were covered with ■n'ater-Ulies, dry 
wood blossomed, jfarlaifllls fell from heaven, and other like miracles took place 
which become tedious by repetition. 

Some writers have remarked upon the coincidence between some of the 
incidents in the life of Gotama, and those which am recorded in gospel history. 
(See Bp Bigatidct's Life of G6tama, and Dr Eitel’s Lectures on Buddhism.) 
The author hits no intention of entering npon a field of profitless speculation. 
The supernatural details in the life of Gbtama appear to him to be the monastic 
inventions of a comparatively modern age, certainly not earlier than the fourth 
century of the Christian era. 
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health, and beauty fade a^vay into the sad realities chaptee hi; 
of pain, corruption, and the grave. 

So far this current of uielanclioly reflection has 
found expression in almost every age. The delu- 
sions of the world, the unreality of pleasure, and the 
vanity of life, have been the theme of poets, preach¬ 
ers, and philosophers from time immemorial. Such 
a phase of refigious thought, however, is simply the 
re-action which follows heartless dissipation; and 
Buddhism itself seems to have originated in a similar 
revulsion. From the dawn of antiquity the Gangetic 
valley appears to have been the area of that mate¬ 
rialistic religion which derives its inspiration from 
the mysteries of sex ; and Benares was undoubtedly 
an ancient centi’e of this form of religious thought. 

The Buddliist,traditions of every land concur in 
regarding the old kingdom of Magadha as the cradle 
of Buddhism, and in fixing the hcatl-quartevs of 
Gotama Buddha in the city of Benares. Buddhism 
would thus seem to have been the re-action from 
that sensual worship Avhich was associated with the 
ideal of strength, beauty, and nudity. The myth 
of the temptation of Gotama at the commencement 
of his apostolic career seems to confirm this view. 
According to this myth, which is only generally 
indicated in a previous page,*® the tempter Mara 
sent his three daughters, in difi'erent stages of love* 
liness, to seduce the apostle back to the world of 
passions; in other words, to win him back to the 
old idolatry, which he had deliberately abandoned, 
and against which ho was destined to prove the 
most determined enemy 

See a«<e, page 119. 

The Buddhist legend of Sfilcya Muni bears also a remarkable rescmblanco to 
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CHAPTEB HI, But tliG nllegory, if any, fades away from the 

rooraunfre- narrative of the career of Buddha as a groat teacher. 

ligiou*teacher. froui tliis point tho life of Sdkya Muni in¬ 

volves a strange enigma. His religion for the masses 
is intelligible to all; but his discipline for the wise 
involves a conception which is inexplicable. It is 
ea.sy to conceive of a young prince, surfeited with 
plea.sure, devoting himself to a career%f a religious 
reformer. It is also easy to conceive the motives 
which induced the reformer to take the vows of 
celibacy and poverty, and to require his immediate 
disciples to follow his example. But it seems in¬ 
credible that such an enthusiastic philanthropist 
should have formed the conception of Nirvdna ; and 
should have positively yearhed for a state of perfect 
abstraction from all existence, amounting not merely 
to an abnegation of self, but to actual annihilation. 
It also seems equally incredible that he should have 
propounded out of his individual consciousness such 
an artificial system of metaphysical religion, as that 
which is involved in the modern form of Buddhism, 
and enforced in tho legend of his own life. Accord¬ 
ingly the suspicion arises that the conception of 
Nirvdna, and tho metaphysical dogmas of Buddhism, 
may possibly be mere modern developments of the 
ancient morality which was taught by Sdkya Muni, 
«nd that Buddhism was originally a pure and simple 
faith, which has been strangely perverted by the 
monastic teachers of a later ago. 


the Brahmanical legend of Krishna ; although tho two narratives illustrate two 
different currents of religious thought. • Krishna, like Skkya Muni, devoted his 
cyly life to amorous pursuits, but bo pursued his career of sensuality to the end of 
his days. Again, instead of becoming a moral teacher, he was elevated to tho 
rank of deity. His history and worship will be brought under review hereafter. 
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These questions will be further illustrated here- chapter in. 
after, when the Greek accounts of ancient India 
have been brought under review, and it becomes 
necessary to deal with the history of Buddhist 
India.®^ Meantime it may be as well to inquire 
into the real significance of the terms Nirvana and 
Buddha, and^to ascertain how far they were likely 
to be associated in the life and teaching of Gotama. 

It is certain that the two conceptions indicate two 
important stages in his religious career. First, 
there is the selfish longing to lead a life of religious 
mendicancy for the sake of entering Nirvdna. 

Secondly, there is the benevolent longing to become 
a Buddha in order to teach mankind how to attain 
Nirvana. 

There must always liave been a strange conflict 
between these two. forms of religious thought, and it 
is difficult to conceive how they could ever have 
intermingled in the same channel. Tlio selfish 
longing to attain Nirvdna induced men to sever 
every tie of affection in order tliat they miglit lead 
a life of contemplation without duties, and con¬ 
sequently without cares. The measures taken by 
Gotama to attain Nirvdna were those,’ not of an 
apostle of benevolence, but of a cold-hearted volup¬ 
tuary. He may have been surfeited with pleasure. 

Ho may have acquired a distaste for existence. He 
may have been oppressed by a religious melancholy 
bordering on mania. But whatever may have been 
the cause, he evidently violated every duty of the 
affections in order to carry out the wild vagary 
which had taken possession of his soul. In other 


, ** See chap. T, 
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CHAPTEB in. words, he sacrificed the happiness of his parents, his 
wife, and liis infant son in order to lead a life of 
seeming independence as a wandering mendicant 
in the garb of religion. His subsequent training 
under Brahmanical auspices calls for no special 
remark. Like many enthusiasts, he had fondly 
imagined that religious instruction, observances, and 
contemplation would supply every spiritual need ; 
and in due course he discovered that Brahmanism 
with its metapliysical speculations was as misub- 
stantial as chatf or wind. 

Conflict of self-, The bencvolcnt longing to become a Buddha 

nevoienee. inspiration of a very different character. 

According to the monastic story, out of the strong 
love which Gotama bore to all animated beings, he 
desired to become Buddha, in order that he might 
deliver the human race from the miseries of suc¬ 


cessive transmigrations. But such a sentiment of 
universal benevolence is not only strained and arti¬ 
ficial, but directly opposed to the monastic discipline 
which was supposed to purify the soul by cleansing 
it of all affections and desires. Again, the longing 
to enter Nirvdna was simply a selfish dream ; and 
the longing to become a Buddha must surely have 
been something more than a sentimental desire to 
-ftffttraunicate this selfish dream to the world at 


Uotama, a 
teacher ofloving 
kiudiiesa. 


large. 

The 


transformation of Gotama into Buddha 


was precl^^®^^ ^ significant incident. A young 
woman hd^ mistaken him for a god, and pre¬ 


sented him offering of thanksgiving in re¬ 


turn for haviiK hecome a happy wife and mother.® 


M Bigandet, f S® et seq.; Hardy’s Manual, page 166 . 
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This episode belongs entirely to the world of chapter hi . 
humanity. It touched the heart of Gdtama. It 
awakened the dormant affections which really 
formed a part of his nature, but had been stifled by 
sensual indulgences and metaphysical speculation. 

That a religious mendicant could be moved by 
sucli an incident to preach a cold and selfish creed, 
like that of Nirvjlna, to the world at large, is beyond 
all credibility. The plain truth appears to be that 
Gdtama became Buddha in order to teach Dharma, 
or the religion of duty and loving-kindness, which 
would promote the haj)piness of the wliole human 
race both in this life and tlie next. This, indeed, 
would have been true and universal benevolence; 
and the story of the grateful wife and mother would 
form the natural prelude to such religious'teaching. 

The monastic biographer seems to have accepted 
the incident, but converted the benevolence which 
sought to make humanity happier into a benevo¬ 
lence which sought to annihilate humanity alto¬ 
gether.’’® 


The primitive religion of Gotaina Buddha appears to have taught that 
every, relation in life has its corresponding duty; and that every fulfilment of 
duty is a merit, and every deviation from duty a demerit; and that according to 
the balance of such merits and demerits, so the individual soul would be rewarded 
or punished in a future life. To leach such a religion might properly be re¬ 
garded as true benevolence. When, however, nionasticism sought to escape from 
all tran.smigrations, and consequently from all future states of reward or punish¬ 
ment, the benevolence was converted into the desire to convert mankind into 
mouks. See »«/ra, chap. v. 

Under this view the antagonism between Nirtfina and Buddha becomes more 
palpable. Nirvana involves tho law of delivcrnnco from existence; Buddha 
involves the duties of existence. Nirvkna involves the idea that men should 
separate themselves from parents, wives, children, and dependents, and devote 
their whole lives to celibacy, mendicancy, and abstract contemplation. Buddha 
involves the idea that every relation in life has its corresponding duty; that 
servants have duties to^ fulfil towards masters, and masters towards servants; that 
parents have duties to fulfil towards children, and children towards parents; that 
kinsfolk and neighbours have duties to fulfil towards each other; that tho laity 
have duties to fulfil towards religious teachers such os priests and monks; and 
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OHAFTEB m. There is thus a broad line of demarcation 
be™"mfpriei,t between the abstracted monk who seeks to obtain 
andiaymau. ^ifv^na bj discipline, and the pious but worldly- 
lay man who seeks to obtain happiness by religion. 
This line is perpetually slurred over in ancient and 
modern Buddhism, and yet it finds general expres¬ 
sion throughout the Buddhist world. The monks 
scarcely appear to interfere with the religion of the 
masses. They teach the boys in the monastery 
schools, but that is in accordance with their dis¬ 
cipline. Occasionally tlicy appear to preach, but it 
is only to recite certain precepts and observances, 
or certain passages from the life of Buddha, in a 
kind of chorus. So too the laity have little to do 
with the monk.s, unless they themselves enter the 
monastery'. They arc ever ready with their alms 
of food and clothing, and ever ready to pay visits of 
respect and reverence, but this is only' a part of their 
religion. Still on all occasions there is a genuine 
and kindly veneration displayed towards the monk, 
which is rarely exhibited by the people of India 
towards the arrogant and exclusive Brdhman. 


that humanity itself has certain duties to fulfil towards the whole range of ani¬ 
mated beings. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GREEK AND ROMAN INDIA. 

The year b.c. 327 marks an important era in chapter iv. 
tlie history of India. More than two centuries are 
supposed to liave elapsed since the death of Gotama 
Buddha. The great empire of Magadha was ap¬ 
parently falling into anarcliy, but Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were still exjDOunding their respective 
dogmas on the banks of the Ganges. At this junc¬ 
ture Alexander of Macedon w^as leading an army of 
Greeks down the Cabul river towards the river Indus, mSohJ^c. 
whicli at that time formed tlio western frontier 
of the Punjab. The circumstances under which the 
Greeks appeared in that remote quarter are amongst 
the most extraordihary in the history of the world. 
Alexander was only twenty-eight years of age, yet 
he had already scattered the armies of the great 
king in three victories which convulsed Asia; and 
had then ascended the throne of Darius as sovereign 
lord of Persia and her satraps. He was a hero, a 
demi-god, who had introduced a new power into 
Asia, which was a terror and a mystery. The Mace¬ 
donian phalanx was an embodiment of union and 
strength; a development of that political cohesion 
amongst Europeans, which Asiatics can never under- 
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CHAPTER IT . stand, and against which they are powerless to con¬ 
tend.' 

aim- Ostensibly, as captain-general of Hellas, Alex- 
ander liad avenged tlie wrongs inflicted upon Greece 
by Darius and Xerxes. Personally, as Alexander 
of Macedon, he had sought to realize that dream of 
universal dominion Avhich had long taken possession 
of his soul. He was not a mere Tartar leader, eager 
only to plunder and destroy. Neither was he the 
loader of a new crusade for carrying Greek culture 
into Asia. He was a soldier statesman of the true 


Aryan or political typo, who identified himself .with 
the empire he had conquered. When ho had seated 
himself upon the throne of Darius, ho saw, what 
GA^ery Asiatic statesman has scon, from Cyrus to 
Nadir Shah, that Persia can never be strong unless 
slio can maintain a })aramount power over all the 
barbarous Seythic tribes to the north and eastward. 
Accordingly ho invaded the nortli, crossed the west¬ 
ern Himalayas, and conquered Balkh; and then 
cros.sed the river Oxus and conquered Khiva and 
Bokhara as far as the Jaxartes. Then, having sub¬ 
dued every enemy in his rear, lie approached the 
Punjab, with the view of realizing his ambitious 
dream in all its fulness. He believed India to be 


the extremity of the earth towards the eastern 
ocean; and lie resolved to make it the eastern pro¬ 
vince of his Asiatic empire. 

But the power of the Macedonian phalanx was 
already on the wane. The Hellenic tie to which it 


* The best authorities for the details of the expedition of Alexander arc Arrian 
and Strabo. Where other authors have been consulted, they will be specially 
cited. The object has been to indicate the general course of Alexander’s invasion, 
and to omit all uiinecessory details which throw uo real light upon the history 
of ancient India. 
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owed all its strength was beginning to be weakened cHAPTBa iv. 
by orientalism. In identifying himself with a Per- Orientalizing of 

Akxamicraud 

sian soveroig'n, Alexander connnitted the fatal error 
endeavouring to recommend himself to his Persian 
subjects by descending to a Persian level. He ex¬ 
changed the Greek helmet for the Persian tiara, and 
became a Persian in his thoughts and ways. He 
had no passion for women like his father Pliilip; 
but he fell in love with Koxana, the beautiful damsel 
of Bactria, whom lie actually made his wife.® Under 
these circumstances he began to imbibe the oriental 
vices of effeminacy, vindictiveness, and greediness 
of praise. Ho listened to the voice of flattery until 
he believed himself to bo something more than 
mortal. India had been conquered by flerakles 
and Dionysos; * and his parasites assured him that 
his exploits were already surpassing those of the 
gods. His passion for fame and glory amounted 
to a craving which nothing could satisfy short of 
worship and adoration. How far that jiassion was 
gratified during his lifetime, it is impossible to say ; 
but to this day his oriental name of Sekunder is as 
widely renowned throughout Mussulman Asia, as 
that of Alexander of Macedon in the western world. 

The main plan of Alexander’s invasion may be PianorthePun- 
sketched in a few words. The Cabul river flows 
due east past the cities of Cabul, Jellalabad, and 
Peshawur, and finally empties itself into the Indus 

^ Stories aro told of. the amours of Alexander, but they are mere rumours. The 
real truth is sufBciently indicated in Athenams, Book x. c. 46. Alexander was 
more devoted to wine than to women. 

’ The legend of the conquest of India by Ilerahles and Dionysos has a re¬ 
ligious origin. It seems to have been derived from two different cults, namely:— 
from the worship of the Sun as Vishnu or Hari; and from that of Siva or Maha- 
deva as an orgiastic deity. The idea of a military conquest by these deities is 
purely mythical. See ante, page 68, and in/ra, chapter vii. 
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CHAPTER IT. near the fort of Attock. Eastward of the Indus is 
the fertile territo^ of the Punjab, which is watered 
by seven tributaries, namely, the upper Indus, the 
Jlielum, tlio Chenab, the Eavee, the Beas, the Sut¬ 
lej, and the Saraswati; all of which, excepting the 
Saraswatt, flow into the main stream of the Indus, 
winch thence runs south tlirougli the country of 
Scindc into the Indian Ocean.'* The design of Alex¬ 
ander was to conquer all the region westward of the 
Indus, including the territory of Cabul; and then 
to cross the Indus in the neighbourhood of Attock, 
and march through the Punjab in a south-easterly 
direction, crossing all the tributary rivers on his 
way ; and finally to pass down the valley of the 
Ganges and Jumna, via Delhi and Agra, and con¬ 
quer thegreat Gangetic empire of Magadha or Patali- 
putra between the ancient cities of Pray%a and 
Gour. 

Necessary con- This plan involved the conquest of several petty 

quests. _ , ^ ^ ^ XT j 

kingdoms in succession. Before crossing the Indus 
there was amongst otliers a queen of the Assacani, 
who reigned in a city named Massaga, which was 
apparently situated in Cabul territory. Again, after 
crossing the Indus, there were at least three king¬ 
doms in the Punjab to bo subdued one after the 
other, namely ;—that of Taxiles between the Indus 
and the Jlielum; that of Porus the elder between 
the Jlielum and the Chenab; and that of Porus the 
younger between the Chenab and the Eavee. Porus 
the elder was said to liave been the most powerful 

* Five only of these rivers were personally known to Alexander, namely, the 
Indus, the Jhclum or Ilydaspcs, the. Chenab or Aoesines, the Eavee or Hydrao- 
tis, and the Beas or Hyphasis. Alexander does not appear to have advanced 
eastward to the Sutlej. (Compare Burnes’s Bokhara, vol. i. chap. 1.) In former 
times the Saraswati flawed into the Indus,.but it now loses itself in the sa&A 
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sovereign of tliem all; but he was placed between chavteb iv. 
two fires, for both Taxlles on one side, and his 
nephew Porus the younger on his eastern frontier, 
were his enemies. There were also other kings both 
on the noi'th and on the soutli, who were apparently 
either at war with Porus the elder, or else in friendly 
alliance. It would thus scorn, from tlie eminence 
assigned to Porus the elder, that his authority was 
not limited to the extent of his kingdom; and that 
he was at least the nominal suzerain or lord-para¬ 
mount of the Punjab, if not of Cabul; whilst the so- 
called hostile sovereigns were originally nothing 
more than, refractory vassal kings.® 

Here it should be remarked that Asiatic empires Political systom 

of aticicnt ItiUia. 

are generally speaking more congeries of pi’ovlncos, 
satrapies, or vassal kingdoms, severally ruled by 
local governors or kings, who are each expected 
to pay a yearly tribute to the suzerain, and to con¬ 
tribute a military contingent in the event of an im¬ 
perial war. Such a political system is naturally 
exposed to dismemberment from internal revolt, to 
siuhlcn revolutions from court factions, and to 
foreign invasion in moments of weakness or false 
security. It can only bo maintained by the sword, 
supported as far as may be by an aristocratic priest¬ 
hood ; and hedged round with the pomp, prestige, 


* This supremacy of Poms is further confirmed by Ilimid tradition. Tie 
existence of an ancient Kshatriya empire in tlie Punjab, under wbat is known 
as the Lunar dynasty of Rajas, or cbildrcn of tl»e Moon, is frequently referred to 
in Sanskrit literature. It was known as tbo empire of Puru, Rbanita, and tbe- 
Pbndavas; and tbo Sanskrit name of Puru seems still to be preserved in the 
Greek Porus. Ferishta, the Mussulman historian, states that Porus or P'hoor 
conquered the whole of Hindustan, including Rengal, as far as tbe ocean, and 
that be refused to pay tribute to tbe king of Persia. Ferisbta adds;—“ Tbe 
Brabmanical and other historians are agreed that P’hoor marched bis army to 
the frontier of India in order to oppose the invasion of Alexander. Introductory 
chapter on the Hindus, vol, i. Briggs' translation. 
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and supposed divine right of royalty. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of revolution and practical dismemberment, 
such is the conservative character of Asiatic ideas, 
and the force of routine and traditional authority, 
that the nominal supremacy of a suzerain will often 
be retained long after the political ties have been 
virtually destroyed. Such apparently was the state 
of Cabul and the Punjab at the time of the invasion 
of Alexander; although, as will be seen hereafter, 
he deemed it politic to treat the refractory vassal 
kings as independent sovereigns.® 

The military operations of Alexander were not 
those of an ordinaiy invader. His oriental expe¬ 
riences had already rendered him suspicious of 
intrigues, but had not entirely destroyed the native 
generosity of his character. In like manner his 
oriental indulgences liad perverted his moral sense, 
but had not vitiated his military and political cul¬ 
ture. He came flushed with the glory of his Asiatic 
conquests, profoundly believing in his own high des¬ 
tiny, proud of himself and his irresistible phalanx, 
but, like a true soldier, neglecting no measure of pre¬ 
caution that would guard against any j)robable or 
possible disaster. He feared no enemy in front, but 
his knowledge of Asiatics taught him that danger 
might always be apprehended in his rear; that he 
must make every footing sure before advancing 
another stop; in other words, that he must obtain 
by policy or force the full submission of every enemy 


* The state of India under the Mogul empire during the eighteenth century 
■was much in the same condition; atid Clive and Hastings followed the policy of 
Alexander in treating Suhahdars and Nawabs of provinces as independent sove¬ 
reigns. But such is the power of a mere name, that generations after the Mogul 
emperor had been stripped of every shred of authority, his shadow of a throne 
became the rallying point of the mutineers in 1857. 
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whom he might bo compelled to leave behind him. chaptke it. 
He was prepared to bo liberal to those who submitted 
without a battle; and to be equally liberal to those 
who only surrendered after an obstinate resistance. 

But ho was resolved to punish with remorseless 
severity all Avho attempted to revolt after once sub¬ 
mitting, or who sought to deceive him by cajolery 
or lies. 

The first measure of Alexander was a wise stroke ‘ 

of policy. On reaching the Cabul river ho sent 
messengers in advance to the neighbouring princes 
to announce his arrival, and call uj)on them to 
attend his camp and tender their submission. Pro¬ 
bably he thus acted in thccaj)aclty of sovereign lord 
of Persia, to whom the whole region had been tribu¬ 
tary in a previous generation; but the measure in¬ 
vested him with the character of a protector to all 
who were hostile to Porus. Tlie result was that 
many of the princes of the country hastened to his 
camp. Amongst these was Taxiles, who brought 
presents for Alexander of extreme richness and 
rarity. Tlie submission of Taxiles was very gi’atify- 
ing to Alexander. The kingdom of Taxiles inter¬ 
vened between the river Indus and the kingdom of 
Porus, which commenced at the Jhclum; and thus 
formed an admirable basis for military operations 
against Porus. Accordingly Alexander sent a 
detachment northward to occupy the city and king¬ 
dom of Peukelaotis, with tlie view of making pre¬ 
parations for ferrying the army across the Indus.® 

Herodotus, iii. 94, 95, 102. 

® Ta.\ilcs accompanied tUo expedition, and' evidently liad an eye to Ms own 
interest. Ho was at enmity with Astes, the king of I'eukelaotis; for he had pre¬ 
viously harboured a political refugee from Astes, named Sangmus; and it is diffl- 
calt to avoid the suspicion that he now intrigued to procure the transfer of th» 
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Whilst pro])arations were in pi’ogress at Peulco- 
laotis, Alexander was engaged in reducing the tribes 
eastward pf the Indus. These people were dwelling 
in the territory, wliich is now called Cabul, and 
occupied by the Afghans. Tliey are described as 
being more war-like than any of the other Indians. 
Wlion defeated in the plains they retired to their 
walled towns, and when their towns were taken by 
assault they fled to the mountains. Sometimes they 
were so alarmed at the reports of Alexander’s 
prowess that they burnt down their towns, and 
escaped to tlio mountains, before he came up. At 
last after some des})crate figliting they lost courage, 
and dispersed to their more distant strongholds.® 
The most formidable enemy was a queen of a tribe 
called the As.sacani. Her name was Cleoj^hes, and 
she reigned in a city named Massaga. She had 
engaged seven thousand bravo mercenaries from the 
interior of India, who marched out into the plain 
and offered the Macedonians battle. Alexander drew 
them some distance from the city by pretending to 
retreat, and then turned round and attacked them 
with his phalanx. The Macedonians gained a com¬ 
plete victoiy, but could not prevent the fugitives 
from escaping to the city. Massaga was then be¬ 
sieged, and made an obstinate resistance. At last 
the mercenaries were disheartened by the death of 
their commander and their own losses in killed and 
wounded, and sent a herald to. Alexander, and 


kingdom from Astes to Sangccus. The incident, however, is very simply nar¬ 
rated by An-inn. Astes attempted a revolt, and his city was captured after a 
thirty days’ siege, and he himself was slain. The kingdom was then given to San. 
goens by Aleiandor. Arrian, £.vpe(L iv. 23. 

• Arrian, Eiped. iv. 26, 26. 
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offered to enter his service. The offer was accepted. cHAyruB iv. 
The mercenaries left the city, and drew up on a 
little hill near the Macoddnian camp. Alexander, 
however, discovered that they intended to desert 
that very night, rather than fight their own country¬ 
men ; and he accordingly surrounded the hill and 
cut them all off. He then captured the city, and 
finally received the submission of queen Clcophes, 
and re-instated her in the possession of her kingdom.^® 

The campaign westward of the Indus was brought 
to a close by the capture of a famous natural fortress 
known as Aornos, which was deemed impregnable, 
and had been a place of refuge for a large number 
of defeated warriors. Alexander took it after a pro¬ 
longed struggle. It has been identified with the 
Mahabun mountain.” 

When Alexander had fully established his Alexander 

^ crosses the 

authority in Cabul he crossed the Indus into the pJSL'SSe'Sm# 
Punjab. Here he halted some time at the city of 
Taxila, and then marched to the river Jhelum, and 
found that Porus the elder was encamped on the 
opposite bank with .a large force of cavalry and 
infantry, together with chariots and elephants. The 
decisive battle which followed on the Jhelum is one 
of the most remarkable actions in ancient story. 

Alexander had to cross the river, not only in the 
face of his enemy, but whilst exposed to the wind 
and rain of the south-west monsoon. The passage 


Quintus Curtins relates (viii. 10) that this queen obtained the restoration of 
her kingdom by the saoriflee of her honour. Justin (xii. 11) repeats the story. 
Quintus Curtius was no doubt a romancer, but still the incident is not in itself 
opposed to the law of war as regards women, which preTailed amongst the ancient 
Kshatriyas. See ante, p. 23. ,* * 

Arrian, Exped. iv. 2S—30. General Cunningham prefers identifying 

Aornos with a ruined fortress named Rkni-gat.—Ancient Geog. of India, p. 58, 

11 


i... 
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CHAPTER IV, 


HeOsat ofPorus 
tlie elder. 


could only be effected by surprise. At length one 
dark and stormy night he succeeded in reaching a 
small island in tlie river with part of his infantry 
and a select body of cavalry; and then, amidst a 
tempest of rain and thunder, he and his troops waded 
through the remainder of the stream breast high, and 
reached the opposite bank. The lightning pro¬ 
bably revealed the men and horses plunging through 
the river; for the Indian scouts at once rushed off 
to carry the news to Porus. Tho Indian king was 
evidently taken by surprise, but hurriedly despatched 
his son with a force of cavalry and chariots to oppose 
the invaders. A sharp engagement ensued, but tho 
Indian chariots could not be drawn through the wet 
clay, and were nearly all captured. Alexander lost 
his horse Bukcphalus in the action, but the son of 
Porus was amongst the slain.^^ 

When Porus heard of this disaster, he at once 
moved against Alexander with the greater part of 
his army.. He took up a position on a firm and 
sandy plain. In front was a line of two hundred 
elephants, each about,a hundred feet from his neigh¬ 
bour. This line of elephants was supported from 
behind by masses of infantry; whilst the two flanks 
of the army were formed of chariots and cavalry. 
Alexander was strongest in cavalry. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of attacking the enemy’s centrej he assailed 
tho two flanks, and drove in the Indian hefi’se upon 
tlie elephants. Porus endeavoured to oppose his 
elephants to the Macedonian cavalry, but the, un¬ 
wieldy animals could not keep pace with the rapid 
movements of the horse; and at length were wounded 


»> Arrian,* Rxp«d. t. WlA, 
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and friglitened, and ruslidd madly about trampling cn.vm!B iv . 
down the Indian infantry. Porus fought with a 
valour which excited the admiration of Alexander, 
but was at last wounded and compelled to fly. 
Ultimately ho was induced to tender his submission, 
but in the true spirit of a Rajpoot he demanded to 
bo treated as a king. Alexander responded with his 
usual generosity, and tlio two princes who had 
recently met as deadly foes now regarded each 
other as firm friends.^^ 

The victory over Porus established the ascend- 
ancy of Alexander in the Punjab. It was probably of or7MSo"iiS 
more consequence to the great Macedonian than liis 
flatterers would acknowledge. A defeat would have 
been destruction ; for Porus would have undoubtedly 
followed up his success by the conquest of Taxiles ; 
and Alexander would have been left single-handed 
to cut his way through the war-like mountaineers of 
Cabul, who had already given him considerable 
trouble. The victory, however, not only decided 
the question between himself and Porus, but enabled, 
him to open up a new communication with Persia, 
via the river Indus and the Indian Oedan. He sent 
out woodmen to cut timber for sliip-building in the 
northern forests, and to float it down the Jhelum; 
and he founded two cities, Bukephalia and Niksea, one 
on each .side of the Jhelum ; ostensibly in memory 
of his horse Bukephalus, and in commemoration of 
his victory, but in reality as suitable spots for the 
construction of a flotilla on the Indus. The forma¬ 
tion of a fleet was indeed in accordance with that 
soldierly instinct winch led Alexander to take on all 


M Amaa, Exped. ▼. Id—20. 
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j occasions every precaution that would ensure the 
safety of his army. But still in dealing with his 
motives, a large allowance must always be made for 
his boundless imagination. He had seen crocodiles in 
the river Indus, and at first fancied that this river 
was the same as the Nile; and even arrived at the 
conclusion that by descending the_ Indus he might 
find himself in Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
Further information convinced him of his error, but 
awakened a new idea. Ho was assured, that the 
ocean intervened between India and Egypt; and it 
had ever been the object of his ambition to penetrate 
to that mysterious ocean, which Homer had sup¬ 
posed to surround the world. It was partly to 
realize this dream that he purposed conquering the 
lower Ganges as far as this ocean ; and failing that, 
he hoped to reach the same distant sea by the 
Jhelum and Indus rivers. 

Whilst the fleet was being constructed, Alex¬ 
ander continued his march to the Chenab, and 
ci’osscd that river into the dominions of Porus the 
younger. This prince, like Taxiles, had been pre¬ 
pared to support the Macedonian invader out of 
hostility to Porus the older; but having heard that 
his uncle had been rc-lnstated in his kingdom and 
reconciled to Alexander, ho was seized with such a 
panic of fear that ho hastily abandoned his throne 
and went into exile. Alexander accordingly made 
over his kingdom to the elder Porus, and nothing 
afterwards is heard of the nephew.^* 

Alexander next crossed the Ravee, when he was 
called back by tidings of importance. The Kathaei, 


Arrian, Exped. r. 21. 
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an important tribo between the Chenab and the cHAmsBiv. 
Ravee, had broken out in rebellion ; and as Alex¬ 
ander never permitted an enemy in his rear, he 
hastened back and reduced tliem to obedience by 
the capture of tlieir capital at Sangala.'® But mean¬ 
time the Macedonians had grown w'oary of their 
campaign iii India. Their spirits had boon broken, 
not so much by the toils of war, as by the wind and south-west 
rain of the south-west monsoon; and by this time 
their love of ease and sensual gratification had 
blunted that passion for glory and dominion which 
had formerly animated the phalanx. Accordingly 
they utterly refused to advance to the Ganges, and 
clamoured loudly to be conducted back to Greece. 
Alexander remonstrated with tliem in vain. lie 
urged that the river Ganges was not far off; that it 
fell into the eastern ocean which connnunicated with 
the Caspian ; and that if they jiroceeded they would 
obtain inimortal renown by their conquests and dis¬ 
coveries. But the Macedonians sulleidy resisted 
every attcmjit to lead tliem beyond the Sutlej ; and 
Alexander, making a virtue. of necessity, at last 
consulted the oracles and found that they were un¬ 
favourable to an onward movement. The expedition 
of Alexander now loses its interest, lie returned 
with his army to the Jhelum, and embarked on 
board the fleet with a portion of’ his troops, whilst 
the remainder of his army marched along cither 
bank. In this manner ho proceeded almost duo 
south through the Punjab and Scinde towards the 
mouth of the Indus; engaging in hostilities against 


The Eatheei formed a confederation with the Oxydrakic and Malli, who 
appe^ to have occupied the territory in the neighbourhood of Mult&n. After tho 
fall of Sangala these two tribes tendered their submission to Alexander. 
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cHAPTEu IT. certain tribes who offered resistance, or wliO re¬ 
volted after making due submission.' In some cases 
the insurgents were encouraged by the Brdhmans; 
but Alexander wreaked his vengeance by slaughter¬ 
ing every Bifllinian that came in liis way. At 
last he reached the Indian Ocean, and beheld for 
the first time the phenomena of the tideS; and then 
landed his army and marched through Beloochistan 
towards Susa, whilst Nearchos conducted the fleet to 
the Pei’.sian Gulf, and finally joined him in the 
same city.*® 

Tlie Greeks wlio accompanied Alexander into 
the Punjab were careful and acute observers. They 
accurately described the face of the country, the 
numerous towns and villages, the abundant harvests, 
the variety of fruits and vegetables, the cotton 
shrubs said to produce wool, the sugar-canes said to 
yield honey, the pillared shades of the banyan trees, 
the alligators, the eldpliants, the monkeys, the large 
serpents, the small cobras, the scorpions, the lizards, 
the ants, and all the numei’ous strange sights which 
meet the eye of every Indian traveller. But they 
failed to penetrate into the inner jifo of the people. 
They saw only the surface, and not very much of 
that, for they were campaigners in a strange land, 
harassed throughout by wind and rain; and not¬ 
withstanding the enthusiasm of their leader, it is 
ovi<lent that they wei’o utteily weary of the depress¬ 
ing moisture and sweltering heat of the land of 
Dionysos and Herakles. Some sights attracted their 


Arriiin, V. 22, ct scq. Tljo .roilituiy operations carried on by Alexander 
during his voyage down llio Indus arc related at considerable length by Arrian, 
but throw no further light upon the histoiT of India. Some interesting detiiils 
respecting the identification of localities will be found in General Cuiuiittgham’s 
Aueieat Geography of India. 
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curiosity, but they disclosed little of the thoughts chaptbb it. 
and aspirations of the general population. One 
important fact may be elicited, that in tlie Punjab, 
or at any rate in the countries traversed by Alex¬ 
ander, there was as yet no appearance of caste dis-; 
tinctions. This is proved by the absence of all*’"'^*’’* 
allusions to caste in tlie Iiistoiy of Alexander’s ex¬ 
pedition. It is moreover confirmed by the absence 
of all similar allusions in the older and more authen¬ 
tic hymns of the Rig-Veda. Had the institution 
existed, it could scarcely have failed to liavc attracted 
the attention of the Greeks; especially as they were 
eagerly searching for all resemblances between 
Egypt and India, and would naturally have been 
struck by such a remarkable similarity in the caste 
systems of the respective countries. 

Tlie absence of such distinctions in the Puniab varistyofmar. 

nsHse customs* 

ina}’ be further inferred from the description of tho 
marriage customs, as furnished *by the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander. According to the strict 
law, which, as will presently be seen, already pre¬ 
vailed amongst the people of Hindustan, no member 
of any caste, or hereditary trade or profession, could 
marry out of his own class.’^ Yet the marriage cus¬ 
toms of the Punjab involved ideas altogether foreign 
to this law, although not foreign to the difference of 
tribes. Thus in some tribes virgins were offei’cd as 
marriage prizes in boxing, wrestling, running, and 
archery; and the winners chose their own brides, 
but married them without portions.’® In other tribes 
a wife was to be bought for a jiair of kinc,’® but a 

Mcgastlisnes in Strabo, India, sect. 49. 

** Nes:rchos in Strabo, India, sect. 66. Arrian, Indio, c. xvii. This custom 
may be referred to the ancient Swayamvnra. See ante, p. 24, 

This was the old marriage custom, which prevailed amongst the Vedio 
Bishis. See ante, p, 2J. 
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OBAWEB lY. man miglit marry as many women as he could main- 
tain. But a custom prevailed in the city of Taxila 
which plainly indicates that caste, in the modern 
Brahmanical sense of the word, was unknown. 
Whenever parents were so poor that they could not 
procure husbands for their daughters, they exposed 
the damsels at a marriageable age for public sale in 
the bazaar or market-place. A crowd of men was 
collected by the blowing of shell trumpets and beat¬ 
ing of drums. The necks and shoulders of the 
young women were then uncovered; and when a 
young man was pleased with a damsel, he married 
her upon such terms as miglit be agreed upon.*® 

Krii Two important classes or tribes, however, are 

Greeks. described by the Greeks who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander, who were evidently regarded as superior 
races; and each class had its own characteristics, 
which may liaver subsequently hardened them into 
castes. Tliesc wore the wise men, or Bnlhmans, 
who were also called sophists and philosophers; 
and the Katlisei, who may have been the ancient 
Kshatriyas. 

TheBriiimans. Tlio Br4,hmans or philosophers followed a variety 
of pursuits. Some were engaged in public affairs, 
and attended the Raja as counsellors. Others prac¬ 
tised religious austerities by remaining in one posi- 


“ Aristobnlus in Strabo, India, sect. .54, 62. The disposal of maidens by public 
sale was an old Babylonian custom. It is described by Herodotus, who considered 
it to be the wisest marriage custom with which he was acquainted. The maidens 
were put up to public auction. The handsome ones were sold off first, andyoald 
fetch high prices from the rich Babylonians. The plainer maidens were helped 
off by dowries which were provided out of the proceeds. Thus when a handsome 
maiden was put up, the rich strove who would give the highest price. When a 
plain damsel was put up, the poor strove who would take her with the smallest 
dowry. Thus the handsome girls helj)cd the plainerxines to husbands. Herodo. 
tus, i. 196. • 
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tioh for days, and'exposin^ themselves to the blazing cHArrEB iv. 
sun. Others imparted religious instruction to their 
respective disciples. Others pursued the study of 
nature; theoretically perhaps by the contemplative 
process already indicated, but practically they dis¬ 
played thpir knowledge by prognostications respect¬ 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. WJien not otlier- 
wise occupied they repaired to the bazaar or market¬ 
place. They were held in great honour as public 
advisers; and were permitted to take what they 
pleased from the shops, such as honey, sesamum, 
figs, and grapes. Tliey went about in a state of 
nudity, but every house was open to them, even to 
the women’s ajiartments; and wherever they went 
tliey shared in the conversation, and partook of what 
food was present. Two of them came to the table 
of Alexander, and took their meal standing; a cir¬ 
cumstance which would alone seem to ])rove the 
absence of caste ideas amongsf the I’unjab Brdh- 
mans. When they had finished they retired to a 
neighbouring spot, and commenced their religious 
austerities exposed to the sun and rain. These 
Punjab Brdhmans are said to have regarded disease 
as a disgrace, and it is added that those who feared 
its approach burnt themselves alive.®^ 

Alexander was himself much interested in the^^^™'^J,f 
Brdhmans at Taxila. Neither ho nor his Mace¬ 
donian followers were religious inquirers in the 
modern sense of the word. The worship of the 
gods was still maintained in Greece at festivals and 
sacrifices, and there still existed a strong popular 

** This was not the case with all the Brhhmans; bnt these Greet accounts will 
be brought under more deteiled review .hereafter. Strabo, India, sect. 61, 65. 
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onAfTBB IV. belief in oracles; but tlie fervid interest and deep 
religious awe with #Iiich Herodotus had gazed on 
the deities and mysllpes of Egypt, were neither felt 
nor expressed by tlic men whose intellects had been 
trained in the political struggles which had long 
distracted TJelhis. To them tlio gods of India were 
merely Dion 5 ^sos and Hcrakles, the popular gods of 
their own country ; and the religious worship of 
the people was apparently regarded with a conde¬ 
scending curiosity which bordered on contempt. 
But from the first the Brahmans had attracted the 
attention of Alexander. He had been struck by 
their fortitude and resolution in voluntarily subject¬ 
ing themselves to severe austerities and penances; 
and he was curious to know something of the dog¬ 
mas which led to such results. Accordingly he sent 
for them to come to him, but was told that if he 
wanted to hear their discourse he must come to 
them. So ho sent Onesikritos to converse witli 
them.*’ 

twmT’onM&ri- interview which ensued must -have been a 

strange one, but only those perliaps who are familiar 
with India can realize it in all its significance. A 
green jungle between two and three miles from tlie 
city. A group of fifteen naked Brdiimans; some 
standing on one leg, and holding a log of wood 
above their heads with both hands; others lying 
or sitting on the bare stones. All exposed to the 
pitiless glare of an Indian sun, which alone would 
account for much of their religious mania. A 

Mention is also made of Zens the rainy, who of (senrse was the Indra of the 
llig-Vcda; and the Rindds are also said to hare worshipped the Ganges, Strabo, 
India, sect. C9. 

“ Strabo, India, sect 63 et seq. 
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mixed crowd of dipciples and wondering worsliip- oHArrro tv. 
pers doubtless stood around, European visitor 

approached in Greek costumej loconipanicd by his 
interpreters; and all present were doubtless eager 
to hear what words would pass between the stranger ' 

and the lioly uien.^f 

Onesikritos appears to have been rather too Arrowincpof 

^ * Kftlanos the 

anxious to propitiate. Moreover the natural arro- 
gance of Kalanos, the Brdhman whom he addressed, 
was stimulated by such conciliatory language, and 
possibly by the presence of an admiring auditoiy. 

The Greek commenced by saying tjiat the great king 
Alexander, wjio was himself a deity, had heard of 
the wisdom of Kalanos, and desired ta bo informed 
of the nature of his teaching. Kalanos was lying 
naked on the stones, and replied in the language of 
oriental insolence :—“ Your clothing is contrary to 
nature and offensive to deity: By such pride and 
luxury, want and misery have been brought upon 
mankind: In former days grain was as abundant as 
the dust, and milk and honey, wine and oil, flowed 
as freely as water: But the deity gi’ew angiy at the 
luxury of the human race, and withdrew the abund¬ 
ance ; and if such luxury continues, famine and 
drought will follow: If therefore you would learn 
w'isdom, you must return to a state of nature, and 
lie down upon these stones.” “ 

The polite Greek must have been somewhat 
startled by this extraordinary demand from a naked 
philosopher. ; Fortunately a Brdhman, named Man- 
danis, interposed, and rebuked Kalanos for his 
insolence to a foreigner. “ For my part,” said 


“ Strabo, India, aeot. i83 et seq. “ Strabo, India, aeot, 64. 
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CHAPTEEIV. Mandanis, “ I cannot but admire Alexanderwho 
is seeking after wisdom although in possession of 
an empire: If all kings were like him, the whole 
world might be compelled to virtue: Know, 0 
Greek! the only true philosophy is that which 
renders the soul indifferent both to pleasure and 
pain: Tell mo, is this truth known in your coun¬ 
try ? ” Onesikritos replied that Pythagoras had 
taught a similar doctrine, and had commanded his 
disciples to cat nothing which had life; and that 
he himself had hoard similar discourses from Sok- 
rates and Diogenes. “ So far they are right,” said 
Mandanis; “ but they are wrong in being slaves to 
custom, and in not returning to a state of nature.” 
Contrast be- But notwithstanding the bettei* behaviour of 
Braumans. Mandauis, neither promises nor threats could induce 
him to come to Alexander. Ho derided that king’s 
pretensions to deity; he wanted nothing, and he feared 
no one. “When I die,” he said, “my soul will 
escape from the trammels of the body, and enter 
into a better and purer state of existence.” Kalanos, 
on the other hand, was a t 3 'pe of the common Brdh- 
man. From one extreme he ran to the other. Ho 
attended on Alexander, became a slave to his table, 
accompanied him when he left India, and rehearsed 
his praises after the fashion of the old Kshatriya 
bards. Ultimately he was attacked with disease, and 
deliberately’committed suicide on a funeral pile.*^ 
Shawyu.*" Kathaei were perhaps Kshatriyas or Eaj- 


“ Strabo, India, sect. 64.' 

The incidents rccoi-ded in the text respecting the Bi-hhmans are based on the 
mtbority of Onesikritos himself. Strabo, India, sect. 63—65. The suicide of 
Kalanos by burning himself alive, will be brought under review h^after.-! 
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poots.^® At any rate their customs were of a Eajpoot chaftbbiy . 
character.*® They had a Spartan admiration of 
strength and beauty. They chose the handsomest 
man to be their king; and although it is difficult to 
accept this statement as a well-ascertained fact, yet 
Poms is said to have been more than six feet high 
and of excellent proportions. They subjected every 
child to a public examination when it was two 
months old; in order that the presiding magistrate 
miglit decide whetlier it was Imndsomc enough to 
live, or whether death was to be its doom. To this 
day the crime of infanticide is almost universal infanticide, 
amongst the Rajpoots, but it is confined entirely to 
females. The Rajpoots confess that their daughters 
are murdered to avoid the difficulty of procuring 
suitable husbands, and to escape the inordinate 
expense of marriage ceremonies; and it is im¬ 
possible to say how far the existing custom has been 
borrowed from tlio ancient usage. Marriages 
amongst the Kathsei were guided by the mutual 
choice of the bride and bridegroom; in other words, 
they wore a, form of tlie ancient Swayamvara ; but 
according to the Rajpoot custom, known as Sati, the Sati. 
living wife was burnt alive with the deceased hus¬ 
band.®^ 


In modem 'vemncnlai'S tho Kshatriyas are called Kattris. The Kathaei, 
however, have beenddentifled with tho Chatties of Kattagwar in Guzerut 
Straho, India, sect. 30. 

2“ See anU, p. 24. 

According to the Greek authorities (Straho, India, sect. 30) the Satf was in-., 
stituted to check a practice of the women to poison their husbands for the sake of 
a younger lover. This statement does not harmonize with tho assertion that the 
marriages were based upon mutual affection. Satf might have proved a check to 
poison in days when girls were compellsd to accept old men as their husbands j 
but nothing was to be feared from loving wives. The latter, however, obeyed the 
ordinance, from being imbued ivrith an unquestioning faith that they would thereby 
join their husbands.in a heaven of felicity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mutiny of the 
Irirtian tncr- 
ceuaries. 


Death of Alex¬ 
ander. B.C. 323: 
po iciual an¬ 
archy. 


Alexander had invaded the Punjab during the 
rainy season of b.c. 3’27, and reached the Indian 
Ocean about tlio middle of B.c. 326. Meantime 
Philip remained at Tuxila as his lieutenant or deputy, 
and commanded a garrison of mercenaries and a 
body-guard of Macedonians.®^ When Alexander was 
marcliing through Beloochistan on his way to Susa, 
the news reached him tliat Philip had been mur¬ 
dered by the mercenaries, but that nearly all tlio 
murdei'crs liad been slain by the Macedonian body¬ 
guards. Alexander immediately desimtchcd letters 
directing the Macedonian Eudemos to carry on tho 
government in conjunction with Taxiles, until he 
could appoint another deputy ; and this provisional 
arrangement seems to liave been continued until the 
death of Alexander in B.c. 323.®® 

The political anarchy which followed this cata¬ 
strophe can scarcely be realized. Alexander was not 
thirty-three, and the conquests which ho had already 
completed were sufficient to fire the imagination of 
every true soldier throughout all time. Yet his 
bu.sy intellect had continued to form new schemes 
of empire and glory. He would circumnavigate 
Africa and explore the Caspian. He would conquer 
Arabia, Italy, and Carthage. Ho would create a 
universal dominion which should be bounded only 
by the ocean, and Babylon should bo its capital. 
But these ambitious dreams had vanished in a 
moment. A drinking bout had been followed by a 
mortal fever, and tlie would-be demigod was lifeless 
clay. The ghastly tidings must have caused uni¬ 
versal consternation. The vast empire of Alexander 


Ariian, Exped. v, 8. * 


•* Aniaa, n, 27. 
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was held togetlier by no political tie whatever her chapter it. 
y ond the mere terror of his name. The appointment 
of a successor was thus of urgent and paramount 
importance; but there was literally no one to suc¬ 
ceed, excepting a bastard half-brother who was 
hopelessly imbecile, and an unborn babe by an 
Asiatic wife, who might by chance prove to be a 
son. Ultimately the idiot and the infant were 
placed upon the throne as puppets ; and the gener¬ 
als of the deceased Alexander hastened to the pro¬ 
vinces to prepare for wars against each other which 
were to deluge the world with blood.** 

Meantime India was forgotten. Eudemos took Expulsion of 

^ the Greeks fr^m 

advantage of the death of Alexander to murder 
Porus; but was ultimately driven out of the Pun¬ 
jab with all his Macedonians by an adventurer who 
was known to tlie Greeks as Sandrokottos, and to 
the Hindiis as Ciiandragupta.*® This individual is 
said to have delivered India from a foreign j-oko 
only to substitute his own. The notices of his life, 
however, are of considerable interest, as he is the 
one Indian Kaja who is known at once to Greek 
history, Hindu tradition, the Buddhist chronicles, 
and the Sanskrit drama. 

According to classical writers, Sandrokottos was oreekaccounti 
at the city of Taxila when Alexander was there at 
the commencement of his Punjab campaign. He 
was an exiled prince from the great kingdom on the 

Alexander had two Asiatic wives, Roxana and Stratira. Roxana was the 
daughter of a Bahtrian chief on the upper Oxus, who had attracted bis admira¬ 
tion, and whom he had accordingly married. Stratira was a daughter of DariuSj 
and was treacherously murdered by the jealous Roxana after llic death of Alex¬ 
ander. Roxana and her semi-Asintie son Were not likely to ho held in much m- 
teem by Greek generals; it is not therefore surprising that both were treated as 
puppets and ultimately murdered. 

Diodorus Siculus, six. 1; Justin, xv. 4. 
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lower Ganges, said to be about eleven days’, journey 
from the Punjab.®® He was bitterly hostile to the 
reigning sovereign, named Aggrammes, and de¬ 
nounced him as a weak king of mean extraction, 
who permitted his dominions to be overrun by ban¬ 
ditti.®^ Sandrokottos stated that Alexander could 
easily conquer tlie kingdom on the Gangesbut at 
the same time the Indian exile had so exasperated 
the great Macedonian by his impertinence, that he 
only saved his life by a speedy retreat from the 
Punjab. This impertinence probably consisted in 
exaggerated notions of his own importance, and a 
pertinacious assertion of his own claims to the 
throne of Aggrammes, which would be irritating 
to a conqueror who respected no claim but that 
of the sword. After Alexander left the Punjab, 
Sandrokottos experienced a strange run of good for¬ 
tune. By the aid of banditti he captured the city 
of Patali-putra, and obtained the tlirono ; and then 
drove the Greeks out of India, and established his 
empire over the whole of Hindustan and the Punjab.®® 
Thirteen years after the death of Alexander, the 
political convulsions which had shaken the civilized 
world to its centre began slowly to subside. The 
vast empire was dismembered into four great pro¬ 
vinces ; and although the whole area w^as the theatre 


It was called the kingdom of the Gangarida) and Prasii, and prohahly corre¬ 
sponded to Magadha and Kosala, the modem Behar and Oude. The name of 
Traaii seems to linger in that of I’rasa-najit, king of Kosala. See ante, p. 138. 

The fatlicr of Aggrammes is said to hare been a barber, who had an amour . 
with the queen, and murdered her husband, and then placed hjs own son Aggram- 
mes on the throne (Quiutius Curtins, ix. 2). The scandal is nnwor&y of 
credit. It is simply the oriental form’of abuse, which is directed not against tho 
individual, hut against his mother and other fcmalArelatTves. The story' of the 
murder will be explained further on. See Appendix I. Buddhist Chronicles. 

“ Justin, XV. 4. Plutarch, Life of Alexander. 
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of frequent wars, yet the provinces were beginning to chapter iv. 
harden into independent king'doms. The region 
between the Euphrates and the Indus fell to the lot pire of Sulcukos 

pTikftftoy 

of Seleukos Nikator, who dated his reign from the 
year b.c. 312, which is the era of the dynasty of the 
Seleukidae. Seleukos Nikator had accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition into the Punjab; and 
he appears to have been ambitious to carry out the 
designs of his great commander. Like him he con¬ 
quered Bactria; and then he turned towards the 
south and east, and appeared on the bank of the 
Indus. But he found * himself confronted by a far 
superior enemy to the one whom Alexander had 
encountered. Tliere was no longer a dismembered 
empire to be subdued in detail. Sandrokottos had 
already consolidated his imperial authority over 
the Punjab and Hindustan; and was apparently 
enabled to concentrate such an overwlielming force 
on his north-west frontier that Seleukos deemed it 
expedient to cultivate his friendship, rather than 
assail him as an enemy. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded between the Greek sovereign and the 
Hindii Raja. Sandrokottos supplied his Greek 
neighbour with a force of five hundred elephants. 

In return Seleukos ceded the mountain territory 
westward of the Indus; and also gave one of his 
own daughters to be the bride of his Indian ally. 

This alliance was strengthened by the residence of 
a Greek ambassador named Megasthenes at the court 
of Sandrokottos j and it will hereafter appear that 
the most authentic information respecting tlie con¬ 
dition and civilization of the Gangetic valley at this 
period is supplied by Megasthenes.*® 

•* Sb«bo, India, lecta. 36, 63j 67; Ariana, seat. 9. Th« Greek and Uiiidd 

■12 ■ . . ■ 
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CHAPTEEIV. 

Haniafce of tlie 
Hinda H«j»toa 
Orotik princess. 


Hindi) civilisa¬ 
tion dcHCribciI 
by Mogas- 
thoiies: authen¬ 
ticity of his evi¬ 
dence. 


I'Jie mamage ot a Hindu Kaja to a Greek 
princess is an unexpected event in the liistory of 
India. In the Punjab it would perhaps have been 
less remarkable, because of the general absence of 
casto ideas. But in the Gangetic valley caste insti¬ 
tutions had been maintained from time immemorial; 
and Mogasthencs, who resided for a considerable 
period at Patali-putra, boars direct testimony to the 
tact that in tlie kingdom of Sandrokottos no one was 
allowed to marry out of his caste or hereditary pro¬ 
fession.^" There is reason, however, to believe that 
Sandrokottos was a convert to Buddhism, and 
consequently not unwilling to prove to his Hindi! 
subjects that he had thrown off the trammels of 
caste. But under any circumstances such a marriage 
must have created a profound impression amongst- a 
jieople so conservative as the Hindds. It will be 
scon hereafter that traces of this marriage between 
Sandrokottos and a Greek princess lingered for 
many centuries in both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
tradition; and the event ultimately gave rise to a 
controversy, which must have caused considerable 
agitation in the old Hindu world, as to wliether the 
son of a Baja by a Sudra queeii coilld rightly in¬ 
herit the throne. 

The pictures of old Hindu civilization which are 
presented by Mogasthencs possess a value which 
has scarcely been sufficiently appreciated. They are 
drawn from real life, and generally from what the 
ambassador himself saw; and tliough they are con¬ 
fined to the surface of society, they are of the 

aiitlioriries respecting Sandrokottos are reprinted in Wilson's Hindd Theatre, vol. 
ii. Preface to the Mndrk Khkshasa. 

Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. '49. 
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liigliest importance as the authentic observations of chapter iy, 
a Greek political,officer, elaborately, drawn up at a 
period when such literaiy labour probably formed 
his chief amusement and occupation amidst the 
dreary monotony of an Asiatic court with its miser¬ 
able intrigues and tedious ceremonial.^' Above all, 
Megasthenes, like Herodotus, was evidently anxious 
to furnish correct information. Those of his state¬ 
ments which were based upon mere hearsay evi¬ 
dence, may sometimes prove to be fabulous ; but for 
this the Greek ambassador cannot be held entirely 
responsible. Asiatics will exaggerate. Their im¬ 
agination is boundless, and only equalled by their 
ignorance and credulity. No doubt they told 
stories, with the utmost gravity and child-like faith, 
of ants as big as foxes digging for gold, of men 
strong enough to j)ull up trees, of poo])lo with ears 
hanging down to their feet, and of other strange 
monstrosities.''^ Megasthenes believed these stories, 

Tho position of tlic Greek ambassadors or residents at Patali-putra, seems to 
liavo strongly resembled that of tbc political agents of the British government at 
the court of Mandalay, tho capital of the kingdom of upper Burma. The author 
was especially struck with this analogy during a visit to the political agent at 
Mandalay in 1870. 

« Strabo is unduly severe upon Megasthenes, and denounces him as a fabulist 
(Introd. sect. 9). Yet it is easy for any one conversant with India to point out 
the oiigin of many of tho so-called fables. The ants aro not as big as foxes, but 
they are very extraordinary excavators. The stories of men pulling up trees, and 
using them as clubs, are common enough in tho Mahk Bharata, especially in the 
legends'of the exploits of Bbima. Men do not have ears hanging down to their 
feet, but both men and women will occasionally elongate their ears after a very 
extraordinary fashion by thrusting articles through the lobe. Other stories have 
been discredited, which are based upon actual fact. • Megasthenes describes ser¬ 
pents with membranous wings like bats, whose moisture will putrefy the skin; . 
but these are nothing more thatt tho common house lizards, and certainly their 
moisture will cause acute inflammation. Again, Megasthenes describes a river 
named Silas, in the Himalayas, on which nothing will float; and here he has 
been obviously misled by some legend of Kailasa, the mountain heaven of Siva 
or Mahadeva. . a 

If theie was one story more than another which excited the_wrath of Strabo, 
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cHAPTBRiY . and naturally repeated them ; and it may be added 
that similar stories were related by Sir John Man- 
deville, and implicitly believed by our forefathers. 
But when Megasthenes tells us of what he saw, his 
statements may be accepted as authentic and reli¬ 
able; although they are susceptible of further ex¬ 
planation by the light of the larger experience which 
is available in the present day. 

Of Megasthenes himself little is known beyond 
the fact that he was a Greek ambassador, and ap¬ 
parently the first of his countrymen who had reached 

Ancient eapitai the banks of the Ganges, and entered the greatand 

of PataU'pntra. . n ' tx -i ° 

remote city of Patah-putra. ELe must have note% 
though he does not say so, the quaint shipping in the 
river, which no doubt kppt up a communication 
through the greater part of the empire, from the 
neighbourhood of the Punjab to the Bay of Bengal. 
He certainly observed with a military eye the great 
wooden wall or palisade which surrounded the city; 
and he mentions that it- was pierced with holes 
through which the archers could discharge their 
arrows against a besieging force. Outside this wall 
was a ditch which ran round the city, and probably 
communicated with the river; and which served 
both as a means of defence and a common sewer. 
He was impressed with the immense size of the city. 
Patali-putra was a vast metropolis in the shape of a 
parallelogram, extending ten miles along the bank 
of the river, and two miles into the interior. There 

it was that of a people whose ears hung down to' their feet. Yet the story is still 
current in Hindustan. Baboo lohurree Dass sa^s:—"An old woman once told 
me that her husband, a sepoy in the British army, had seen a people whd tiept oh 
one ear and covered themselves with the other.” (Domestic Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Hindus. Benares, I860.)' The story may be referred to the Eima- 
layos.f Fitch, who travelled in India about IdSd, Says that a people in 'Bootan 
had ears a span long. 
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the exiled Greek gazed upon the dreamy oriental ohapteb iv. 
life which stiirmeets the eye in a Hindd or Burmese 
capital. The stately elephants, with richly orna¬ 
mented howdahs moving slowly but majestically 
along; chariots and horsemen followed by numerous 
retinues ; crowded bazaars, with their endless variety 
of shops, and industrious artisans of every class; the 
soldiers with their bows and arrows, their swords, 
bucklers, and javelins; the shameless Yogis and 
arrogant Brdhmans. Megasthenes also describes 
a festival procession such as may still be occasion¬ 
ally seen in eastern cities. An array of elephants 
with furniture and trappings of gold and silver ; 
numerous chariots drawn by four horses, or by 
several pairs of oxen; large bodies of attendants, 
handsomely attired, bearing huge vessels or goblets 
of gold and silver, as well as tables, state chairs, 
drinking cups, and bowls of Indian copper, richly 
set with emeralds, beryls, Indian carbuncles, and 
other precious stones; whilst the whole procession 
was invested with a sensational character from being 
associated with wild beasts, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds 
of variegated plumage and fine song/® 

Megasthenes furnishes a picture of the royal 
palace at Patali-putra, which seems to have been, 
more of a Tartar than an Aryan type. .It was a 
splendid building occupied only by the Eaja and his 
women; for even the body guard was stationed 

Megasthenes in Straho’s India, sects. 36, 69. Compare also the prepara* 
tions fw the installation of Ehma as Yuvaraja. History, vol. ii., RhmliyanB, 
chap. S, 

A similar procession was to be seen at Rangoon in 1871, when the famous 
Shw6-Dagon pagoda was crowned with the ggld Htee, or royal umbrella, except¬ 
ing that on the latter occasion there'were no wild beasts. 
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cBAVTERiv. outside tlie gate. The palace women are said to 
have been purchased of their parents; but tliis state¬ 
ment probably refers only to those who filled the 
place of attendants or slaves. As regards the queens 
Mcgasthenes maintains a strict reserve ; and thus no¬ 
thing whatever is known of the married life of the 
Greek princess. As regards the Raja, it is said that 
he lived in such perpetual fear of treachery, that he 
never slept during the day, and frequently changed 
his bed at night, as a precaution against surprise.*^ 
It was unlawful for the Raja to get drunk; •and-'ac- 
cording to a story which was told to the Greek 
ambassador, any woman who murdered a Raja 
whilst the latter was in a state of intoxication was 
rewarded by being made the queen of his successor.^® 
The story, Jiowevcr, is open to question. No doubt 
it originated in the fact that a woman has occasion¬ 
ally mui’dercd an Asiatic sovereign, on the under¬ 
standing that she should become the wife of the 
heir to tlie throne. Such a promise, however’, is 
generally broken by the new monarch, who can 
rarely bring himself to make the murderess his 
queen. 

Duties and The Raja Avus not ulways sccludcd in liis palace. 

amusements 

twKaja. qje 10 ft it whenever he took the command of the 
army, or sat in liis court as judge, or ofi’ered sacri¬ 
fice to the gods, or wont on a hunting expedition. 

** The present king of upper Burma, or Avo, who evidenUy belongs to the Indo- 
Chinese type, although he claims a Kshatr^'a origin, leads a life of seclusion Tcry 
simUar to that of Sandrokottos. He changes his hed-room every night as a safe- 
• guard against sudden treachery. ^ 

Mcgasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 66. The laws of Burma are also ex¬ 
tremely severe against intoxication; indeed drunkenness is one of the five.great 
crimes in the Buddhist code of morality. In 1846 the reigning sovereign was a 
drunkard, and had become a terror alike to his queens and ministers; at last he 
' was suddenly seized in a state of intoxication, and placed in a state of confinement; 
and he is said to have been ultimately smothered in the recesses of the palace. 
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Sandrokottos seems to have been an able general, chapter iy. 
and no doubt spent much of his time with his army. 
Megasthenes describes his camp, which consisted of 
four hundred thousand men, and was yet maintained 
in good order and discipline. No useless or disor¬ 
derly multitudes were tolerffted. Theft was so rare 
amongst tlie troops, tliat tlio value of the articles 
stolen on any single day never exceeded two hun¬ 
dred drachmas. When the Raja sat as judge, he 
remained in the court the wliolc day, and allowed 
nothing to interrupt him. As regards his religious 
worsliip no further details are furnished ; the refer¬ 
ence, however, to his going out to sucrilico to tlio 
gods, proves that at this period, at any rate, the 
state religion was Brahnoanical, whatever might 
have been the individual belief of Sandrokottos. 

The royal hunting expeditions are described at con- 
sidei'able length. Tiie Raja went out with a crowd 
of women, who,in their turn were surrounded on all 
sides by a number of spearmen ; wliilst drums and 
gongs were beaten in front, probably to warn off 
all intruders. The road was guarded with ropes, 
and every stranger who passed within the ropes, 
whether man or woman, was put to death. So long 
as the Raja hunted w\thin the enclosures, ho dis¬ 
charged his arrows from a higli seat, whilst two or 
three grmed women stood near him. WJien, how¬ 
ever, he hunted in the open plain lie discharged his ' 
arrows from an elephant, whilst liis women accom-. 
panied him in chariots, or on horses and elephants. 

On these occasion^ all the women were provided 
with arms, as though they were going on a military 
expedition.^ 

Strabo, India, sect. SS., In the Hindd drama of Sak<iutal&, Raja Dbsby- 
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oHAPTEs IV. Of the inner life of the palace nothing'more is 

Hindu bau- recordod. One statement, however, has been pre¬ 
served which seems to indicate that the ambassador 
was familiar with one phase of old Hindd life. He 
says that it was the custom at banquets to place a 
table, like a side-board,“before each individual. A 
golden dish full of boiled rice was then placed on 
each table; after which different sorts of meat dressed 
in the Indian style were served up to the several 
guests.*^ In the present day a Hindd host will en¬ 
tertain his European guests in accordance with their 
own customs; but there is no reason to doubt that 
in the third century before Christ, Indian curries 
were served up much after the fashion described by 
Megasthenes. 

SluimttoT.'’in civilization which prevailed in the great 

SfiidSlSS’.®"'* Gangetic empire of Sandrokottos was essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Punjab kingdom under 
Poms. The people were strictly divided into c^tes 
and hereditary professions. Again, the army Was 
not composed of contributions from feudatory 
princes, but was a vast standing camp, maintained 
solely at tlie charge of the king. The government 
was not administered by feudal or vassal chieftains, 
under a suzerain or lord-paramount; but by a net¬ 
work of officials which spread over the entire 
empire. The Eaja, as already seen, was irre¬ 
sponsible and all-powerful despot, bearing a closer 
resemblance to a Tartar monarch, like Chenghiz or 
Tiraour, than to a Rajpoot suzerain like Poms. 


anta is represented as being attended in the chase by Yarana women, with bows 
in their hands, and wearing garlands of wild flowers, professor Mmiier Wil¬ 
liam’s translation. Act II. Scene I. ' 

Megasthenes in Athensus, Booh IV, c. 39. 
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But before entering more minutely into these marks chapteb it. 
of difference, it will be necessary to indicate the 
social structure and political administration of the 
great Grangetic empire.- 

The mass of the population, and the main sup-RyotjOT®"!-- 
port of the state, consisted of the husbandmen or 
cultivators, who ansiverod to the modern Ryots. 

These cultivators were servants of the Raja. In 
other words, the Raja was not merely the sovereign 
of his dominions, but the actual proprietor of the 
land in the European sense of the word; and the 
Ryots cultivated this land as labourers, and received 
a Share of the produce as wages. Thus a large pro¬ 
portion of the produce of the empire was* stored up 
every year in the royal granaries, and partly sold to 
the trading and manufacturing classes, and partly 
devoted to the maintenance of the army and civil 
administration.*® Meantime the Ryots were appar¬ 
ently happy and contented. “They are,” says' 
Megasthenes, “ a most mild and gentle people. | 

They never resort to the cities either to transact 
business, or to take a part in public tumults. They; 
are exempted from all military service, and pursue 
their labours free from all alarm. Indeed it often 
happens that at the same time, and in the same partj 
of the country, the army is engaged in fighting! 
the enemy, whilst the husbandmen are sowing and? 
ploughing in the utmost security.”*®. 

The second important class, which also contri¬ 
buted to the support of the state, was composed of 
the traders and artisans. All the members of this 

** WiM process of storing ap the ^ain must have checked famine. 

Megasthenes in Straba India, sect. 40 . He states that the Ryot's share 
was only one-foortb. Ithi^mast be a mistake. 
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cnA WEB lY. class carried on their several avocations under a 
system of otBcial surveillance; as a tax Was levied 
on every sale, and a stated service was required 
from every artisan. This was not in accordance 
with the Kuropean idea that tradesmen and me- 
clianics should contribute to the supjiort of the state 
in return for the protection* they received; but 
originated in the Asiatic idea, that they should pay 
their lord and master, either in money or service, 
for tlie privilege of pursuing their several avocations 
within his dominions. Tlic manufacturers of arms 
and builders of ships came under a different cate¬ 
gory. ddicy were employed solely by the Raja, 
and worked for no one else; and they were paid 
for their services both in money and produce. The 
arms tlius nianufactured were stored up in the royal 
magazines; and were supplied to the soldiers by 
tlie commander-in-chief as occasion required, and 
returned to the magazines Avhen the expedition was 
over, d’lie .ships that were constructed by the royal 
ship-builders weic in like manner placed in the 
charge of the admiral of the royal nav)^, who hired 
them out to any merchant who might require ship¬ 
ping for the purposes of traffic.™ 

Array. 'Idle third class consisted of the soldiers, who 

formed a standing army supported by the king. 
When not engaged on active service, they are said 
to have spent their time in idleness and drinking. 
But they were always ready to start on an expedi¬ 
tion ; for they had only to attend in person, and 
were furnished with all that was required through- 


*• Mfigasthoiics in Strabo, India, sect. 46. Tlic present Bamese government 
is of a somewhat similar character. The king has.ou occasions sought to be the 
only trader and manufacturer in bis dominions. 
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out the campaign. Horses and elephants wore ciurTER iv. 
returned to the royal stables after every expedition. 

Every elephant carried four men on his back; the 
driver and three archers. Every chariot carried 
three men ; the driver, and two fighting men. These 
ehariots were only drawn by horses on the field of 
battle. On the march they were drawn by oxen, 
whilst the horses were led by a luilter, so tliat their 
spirit miglit not be duun)ed, or tlicir legs chafed 
and inflamed, before going into action.'’’' 

The foui'th class was comiiosed of the so-called Rases or phuo- 

^ Kupliers. 

])hilosophers, some of whom Avere gymno-sopliistm, 
or “ naked pjulosophers.” Under this general head 
of philosophers are evidently Included both Brah¬ 
mans and Buddhist monks; and the notices which 
have been recorded by Mogasthenes, although some¬ 
what confused, are w'orthy of particular considera¬ 
tion. “ The philosophers,” says IMogasthcnes, “ are The on-at as- 
the smallest in number of all the castes, but they 
are the highest in rank. The}' arc sometimes 
engaged by private persons to perform sacrifices 
and other public rites. But they are also employed 
by the Baja in a public capacity, to collect any use¬ 
ful information which may tend to the improvement 
of the earth, or of the animals who live upon the 
earth, or conduce to the advantage of the state. At 
the beginning of every new year they attend the 
king at the gate, and form wdiat is called the 
Great Assembly; and those wdio have made any 
discoveries, and committed them to waiting, are 
expected on such occasions to declare them publicly. 

Those whose observations are found to be correct 


Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sects. 47, 62. 
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are exempted for life from all contributions or tri¬ 
bute. But those whose observations are found to 
be incorrect, are prohibited, after the third attempt, 
from publishing any further information.”®* 

The foregoing account of the. Great Assembly 
throws a further light uf»on the new forms of religious 
thought, which were slowly fermenting on the banks 
of the Ganges. It was a transition period between 
tlie age of animal sacrifice and the age of benevolence 
and humanity. The Raja still offered sacrifice, and 
indulged in the pleasures of the chase; and no doubt 
continued to cat flesh moat, dressed in the fashion 
which Megasthenes has described. JBut he was 
already being brought under the influence of the 
reforming spirit of tlie age. lie utilized the philoso¬ 
phers, or learned class, by engaging thorn in the 
work of experiment and observation, with the view 
of ascertaining what would improve the productions 
of the earth, and especially the condition of animals, 
for whom all believers in the metempsychosis had a 
tender regard. At the same time the philosophers 
were also to ascertain what would tend to the ad¬ 
vantage of the government. 'Such were the matters 
which were publicly declared and discussed in the 
presence of the Raja, at the Great Assembly which 
was held at the commencement of every new year. 

The philosophers were divided by Megasthenes 
into two distinct communities, the Brahmans and 
the Germanes (or Snlmans), which will be found 
hereafter to correspond to the Brdhman sages and 
the Buddhist monks. But he seems to intimate that 
both classes were alike femployed upon the public 


“ Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 39. 
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duty of developing' the resources of the country, and chapter iv . 
improving the condition of animals. ' Indeed it may 
be inferred from his observations that neither Brah¬ 
mans nor Srdmans were at this period devoted so 
entirely to religious study and contemplation as the 
later literature of both communities would seem to 
imply. Strangel}’' enough ho preferred the Brtlhmans 
to the Sramans; but upon this point it Avill be better 
to submit his views in full. 

“ The BrAhmans,” says Megastlienes, “ are held 
in higher repute than the Gcrmanes, because they 
are better agreed as to their opinions. From tlieir 
earliest infancy they pass under the charge of a suc¬ 
cession of guardians and preceptors suitable to their 
advancing years. They dwell in a grove in the 
front of the city, within an enclosure of moderate 
size. Tliero they live on frugal fare, abstain from 
all animal food, and lead lives of celibacy. They 
spend their time in grave discourse, and are ready 
to converse with all who listen with respect; but 
should any one interrupt the discourse by speaking, 
coughing, or any other noise, he is at once exjiellcd 
from their society on the ground that he cannot 
maintain sufficient self-control. After the expiration 
of thirty-seven years, a Brdhman is permitted to 
return to secular life, to wear fine robes and gold 
rings, and to marry as many wives as he pleases.®® 

But such Brdhmans do not teach their philosophy to 
their wives, lest the women should become depraved, 
and divulge things which ought to be concealed.®‘ 

“The Brdhmans chiefly, discourse respecting 

®’This is certainly opposed to the divWon of the life of a Lrhhman into four 
ages, as laid down by Manu. Sec ante, p. 86. 

Megasthenes in Strabo^ India, sett. 69. 
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CHAPTER IV. death. They believe that death to them is only a birth 
into a real and hajijiy life. They discipline tliemselvcs 
to prepare for death. 'I'hey teach that ideas Of 
happinc.ss or misery are only illusions of the imagin¬ 
ation, inasmuch as the same circumstances will 
affect the same individual sometimes with joy and at 
otlier times with sorrow.'"-' 

“ In some of tlieir speculations regarding 
physical phenomena, tlio Brahmans display a 
childish simplicity. At the same time they hold 
several of the same doctrines which arc current 
among the Greeks. They teach that the world is 
generated and destructible, and of a s[)herical figure ; 
JJopirinc ortho and that the god who made it, and governs it, also 
pervades the whole of it. They believe that the 
earth is situated in the centre of the universe, and 
that water was the chief element in its formation. 
They have ])eculiar ideas of the soul, and the prin. 
ciple of generation. They also invent fables, after 
the manner of Plato, respecting the immortality of 
the soul and the punishment in Hades.®® 

“ These philosophers do not maintain the dogma 
of self-destruction. On the contrary, they consider 
that those who commit this act are fool-hardy. 
I’hosc who are severe by nature will wound them¬ 
selves, or cast themselves down precipices. Those 
who arc impatient of pain drown themselves. Those 
who are of ardent tempers throw themselves into the 
iii •e. Kalanos belonged to this last class ; he had 
no control over himself, and was a slave to the table 
of Alexander.” 


Quostion of 
8tdt'*doslnic> 
lion. 


** Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 59. *6 

Megasthenes in Strabo, India, scot. 68." The remarks of Megasthenes with 
rofdreuce to the suicide of Kalunos are very obscure, llo evidently failed to 
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The remarks of Mogastlicnos respecting the cHiPiER iv. 
Briiliinans are valuable as the impartial description 
furnislied by a competent eye-witness. He con- 
sidcred that they occupied a higher position than 
the other philosophers, apparently because tliey were 
comparatively free from those sectarian and schism¬ 
atic disputes which were agitating the Buddhist 
communities. Tlic Greek ambassador admired the 
Brahmanical philosopli}?-, which was in accordance 
Avith the systems taught in the schools of Pythagoras 
and Sokrates; but ho Avas sufficiently imbued with 
the free-thinking spirit of the age, to deride their 
religious views as regards a future state, as being 
based upon fables rather than upon experience. 

As re<j:ards the Gormanes for Buddhist monks®^'!, orenkopinions 
Megasthenes seems to have derived his information 
from their opponents. lie S2)eaks of them as being 
of inferior reunite to the Briihmans. The most 
honourable were a class of hermits Avho dAvelt in the 
forests, and subsisted on leaves and wild fruits. 

They abstained from Avine, and led li\'cs of celibacy. 


nppri'hend the Wens which promplod the recreant old Ihahmaii to commit snch 
horrihle self'-martyrdoin. According to the Vedic idea Eire was a deity who 
pnriiiod and refined; it was also a divine messenger, who carried the sacriiiee 
to the gods. Kalanits had forfeited his position in the eyes of his fellow 
Rrfihmans. lie had lost caste by following Alexander ont of Indian territory. 
He, was seventy-thteo years of age when he tvns attacked hy disease for tho 
first time. Death hy fire relieved him from all the terrors of pain and old iigc, 
and purified his soul from every sin, and carried it aw.iy to tho abode of tlic gods. 

In the Ilamayana a story is told of a sage, named Sarahhanga, who committed 
a similar act of self-martyrdom, which eimhled him to tlirow otf his mortal body 
as a serpent casts its slough, and toaissumu the form of perpetual youth. His¬ 
tory, vol. ii., Rfimiyana, chap. 15. 

“ It is a disputed point whether the Germancs or Sn'iiuans W'erc Buddhists or 
.Tains. The point is of little consequence in deiding with hroad currents of reli¬ 
gious thought. The Jains were originally a sect of Buddiiists. Their chief saint 
I’arisnafh flourished b.c. 200. They have twenty-four saints; the Buddhists have 
only seven,Buddhas in the present universe. The Jains liave caste; tho Buddhists 
none. Both ignore deity. 
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CHAPTER IV. The Eaja was accustomed to consultlliom by means 
of messengers. Next in estimation was a class of 
physicians, who were engaged in the study of the 
nature of man. They lived frugally on rice and 
meal, which were freely supplied by the masses.®® 
It will be seen hereafter that tliese ph 3 '^ 8 icians played 
an important part in the practical s^'stem of Buddhism 
which finds expression in the edicts of Asoka. 

The four great castes of the Hindii people have 
now been brought under review; namely,—hus¬ 
bandmen, tradesmen, soldiers, and philosopliers. 
Generally speaking, they correspond to tlie four 
castes - of Brahmanical law ; namely, — Sudras, 
Vaisyas, Kshatrij’as, and Brahmans. But Megas- 
thenes distributes tlic people of India into seven 
castes, by adding three other classes wliich, however, 
properly so called; namely,-shep- 
byjMogastheues. herds, inspOctors, and officers of state.®® 


“ Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 60. KlcitarcUoSj who accompanied 
Alexander to the Tiinjab, furnishes accounts of a class of pffilosophers whom he 
calls Pramnaj (KlcitarcUos in Strabo, India, sect. 70, 71). He speaks of thorn as 
a contentious clas.s who opposed thcBr&hmans, and derided them for occupying them¬ 
selves with the study of physiology and astronomy. These rramnae are sometimes 
identified with the Buddhists, but if so they could scarcely have been the hermits 
who lived in remote forests, nor the physicians who studied the nature of man. 
Possibly they may have been ordinary Buddhist monks, who scothed all pursuits 
excepting those connected with religion. 

It appears strange that Megasthenes should have divided the people of India 
into seven castes. Practically the number of-castes in India is endless; every 
little trade and profe.ssion forming a hereditary caste of its own, out of which its 
members may not marry. But all these nondescript castes are supposed to be in¬ 
cluded in one or other of the four great castes, or arc referred to the pariah or out- 
castc population. 

Herodotus, however (ii. 91), had divided the people of Egypt into seven castes; 
namely,—priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and 
steersmen; and Megasthenes may therefore have taken it for granted that there 
:iSFcro seven castes in India. It is a curious fact that from the time of Alexander's 
expedition to a comparatively recent date, geographers and olhers have continu¬ 
ally drawn analogies between Egypt and India. Egypt was watered by the 
Nile; India was watered by the Indus. The Nile produced crocodiles-; the 
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The shepherds included liunters, and were cer- cn af ter it. 
tainly not a caste of Hindiis. They wore nomades 
dwelling in tents, and were pi'ohably of Tartar 
origin. Their avocations were precisely those which 
a Brahinanical people, who revolted at the idea of 
slaughter, or even of trading in animals, w’ould 
naturally leave as a monopoly in the hands of fo- 
I'oigners. The regular occupation of these shepherds 
was breeding cattle, and selling or letting out beasts 
of burden*; and no other class in the kingdom w^as 
allowed to engage in this cattle trade. Tliey also 
gained a subsistence by hunting. Tlicy were em¬ 
ployed by the king to destroy the wild animals and 
birds which infested the sown liolds; and for this 
public duty they received an allowance of coni from 
the. royal granaries.®* The inspectors and officers of 
state must in like manner be excluded from tlie 
number of hereditary castes. They were "tocrcly 
individuals, some of whom wore Bnihrnans, who were 
selected to fill^articular and responsible posts.'® 

The internal administration of the Gangetic inspocw.». 
kingdom was conducted by inspectors, who seem to 
have also acted as magistrates. Some were ap- 

Indus produced alligators. The Nile had a delta; so had the Indus. Beans grew 
in Egj'pt, and beans grew in the I’unjab. The same animals were to be found in 
Egypt and India. The people of Ethiopia were darker compluxioned tlian the 
people of Egypt; and the people of southern India were darker complcxioncd than 
the people of northern India. Sometimes the analogy failed. Tlie hair of the 
Ethiopians was crisp and woolly ; that of the southern Iliudds was straight and 
glossy. Strabo ascribed this to difference of climate; the atmosphere ol' southern 
India being more humid than that of Ethiopia. The humid climate, however, 
only prevailed on the western coast of Malabar; Strabo knew nothing of the ■ 
eastern coast of Coromandel, where the air is singularly dry. 

Strabo divides the people of Egypt into three castes only; namely, husband¬ 
men, soldiers, and priests. Egypt, sect. 3. 

Megasthenes-in Strabo, India, sect. 41. 

Ibid, sect, 49. The shepherds corresponded to the Chandilas. See in/i n, 
chap. V. 
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pointed to the city, some to the camp, and some to 
the districts or provinces. Tlieir duty as inspectors 
was to collect full information respecting every 
movement that was going on, and to send private 
reports to the king. Their duty as magistrates 
combined the ordinary routine of the executive, 
with other measures of supervision and surveillance 
which are of an essentially oriental character.® 

The duties of inspection may bo summed up in 
the one word ‘‘ espionage.” The inspectors com¬ 
prised the best and most faithful servants of the 
government; but they were little more than spies 
and informers. The public women, as in most 
Asiatic cities, furni,shed the best information; and 
thus the metropolitan inspectors employed the city 
•courtezans, whilst the army inspectors employed the 
female camp followers. In all Asiatic states the 
work of o.spionage forms an important element in 
the administration. It is not perhaps so necessary 
in principalities where political or foydal ties have 
any existence, such as in the older Rajpoot king¬ 
doms. But the majority of Asiatic principalities 
are mere congeries of villages and families, which 
may be strong as separate and individual communi¬ 
ties, but have never been wielded together into 
a single nationality, bound together by a common 
sense of mutual intefests or patriotic sentiments. 
Under such circumstances the most searching 
system of e.spionage is necessary to “guard against 
.sudden outbreaks, mutinies, or revolutions which at 
any moment might overturn a throne; and it was 
not confined to bazaars and camps, but often pene- 


Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 50. 
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trated into the inner domestic, life of citizens and chapter iv. 
soldiers.®^ 

Tlie duties of the inspectors, as magistrates and 
executive officers, implied a strict surveillance over 
all the manufactures and commerce of the kingdom; 
ostensibly perhaps to ensure good workinanship, 
and jirevent fraud; but in reality for the purpose 
of levying a tax, amounting to one-tenth of the 
price of every article. 

The insjjectors, or magistrates of the city, were nutusor tim 
formed into six divisions, each oi wliicli consisted of 
live officials. One division maintained a close, 
supervision over the working of all arts and manu¬ 
factures. A second division presided over the sale 
of all such articles, to prevent old goods from being 
sold as new ones. A third division presided over all 
sales and exchanges in produce. This division ap¬ 
parently comprised royal brokers, who received the 
])roduce from the royal granaries, after the j^ayment 
of the share to the cultivators ; and then supplied it 
to the retailers in the bazaars, and maintained a 
supervision over the trade. They took charge of 
the measures that wore employed, and allovfbd no 
one individual to deal in various kinds of articles, 
unless he paid double rates of taxation on all his 


In the present day this System of espionage is not a political necessity in the 
states which arc included within the limits of the liritish Indian empire; because 
the feudatory princes are more or less guaranteed against war and rebellion by the 
strong arm of the paramount power. But in a native state, like upper Burma, 
which has not as yet been brought under the system of subsidiaiy alliances, and 
which has been the'theatre of plots, insurrections, and revolutions for ceuturics, a 
system of espionage is naturally extended over the whole kingdom, and bears a 
strong resemblance to that which prevailed in the old Uangetic empire. A chronic 
terror pervades the court and palace at Mandalay, corresponding to that which per¬ 
vaded the court and palace at Patali-putra. The king never ventures out of his 
palace far years at a time, lest in his absence a rebellion should break out within the 
palace walls, and a recreant prince should obtain possession of the throne. 
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CHAPTER ly. sales. A fourth division collected the tax for the 
king, which, as already stated, amounted, to one- 
tenth of the pi’ice of the article sold; and any at¬ 
tempt at fraud in the payment of this tax was pun¬ 
ished by death. A fifth division registered all births 
and deaths, Avitli every particular of time and place, 
for the twofold object of levying a tax, and punish¬ 
ing any concealment. A sixth division entertained 
all strangers or foreigners, who came as. envoys or 
might possibly be spies."'’ Tliey furnished such 
visitors with suitable lodgings, and appointed at¬ 
tendants ostensibly to wait upon them, but really to 
observe their mode of life and duly report their 
actions. If one of the strangers happened to fall 
sick, this division of magistrates took special care of 
him ; and if he died they buried liim, and took 
charge of his propei'ty."" 

In addition to these special duties appertaining 
to each division, the city magistrates performed . 
other duties in their collective capacity. They 
took charge of the markets, harbours, and temples ; 
they repaired all public works when nedbssary; and 
they fited the prices of all articles and commodities 
that were sold in the shops and bazaars.®’' 

. The army insj)ectors, or magistrates, were in like 
manner formed into six divisions, each of w'hich 
consisted of five persons. One division was asso- 


“ In the modern administration of upper Rurmaroyal officers perform duties very 
similar to those described by Meffastheiics. Some officials under the Kampat Woon- 
gye arc in charge .of manufactures; others act as royal brokers for the sale of 
produce ; whilst an official, known as the Kulla Woon. is especially appointed to 
receive and entertain strangers. In former days, a tax amounting to one-tenth of 
the price of the article was levied on all goods imported by sea in the Burmau 
dominions. F. Sangermano’s description of the Burinan empire, 

Strabo, India, sect. 61. 

Ibid. 
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ciatod witli tlie chief superintendent of the royal chapter iv. 
navy, and inade,all the necessary arrangement for 
water transport. A second division was associated 
with the officer in charge of the bullock trains, and 
made similar arrangement for the land transport of 
military engines, arms, commissariat for men and 
beasts, and other necessaries for the army. This 
division also furnished army attendants, such as 
grooms, mechanists, and beaters of drums and gongs; 
for they despatched foragers for grass by the sound of 
the gong. The tliird division had charge of what 
Avas necessary for the infantry. A fourth division 
hud chai’ge of what Avas necessary for tlie cavalry. 

A fifth division took care of the chariots. A sixth 
division saw after the elephants.®'* 

The duties of the inspectors, or magistrates, in the inspoct- 

districts are but slightly touched upon. The Greek 
ambassador probably found more difficulty in collect¬ 
ing information from the provinces, tlian in obtaining 
it at the capital. Some of the district officers had 
charge of the rivers, and measured tlie land, as was 
done in Egypt. In other Avords, they observed the 
effect of the yearly inundations during tlie rainy 
season. Others inspected the great tanks or reser¬ 
voirs, from which Avater was distributed by canals ; 
so that all might have an equal ^liare in tlie irriga¬ 
tion.®® Others, again, superintended the shepherds 
and huntei's, and rewarded those who kept the fields 
clear of birds and vermin, whilst punishing those' 
who neglected their duties. They collected the 

Strabo, India, sect. 52. 

This observation seems to militate against a inevious statement that all the 
land belonged to tbb king as sole proprietor. Rut seeing that the cultivators 
receive^ a shai'o of the produce as wages, it may be supposed that they wore 
personally interested in the yeaily out-tum of gi’aiu. 
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taxes, and superintended all the various work-people 
who were engaged in connection with the land, such 
as wood-cutters, cari^enters, workers in brass, and 
miners generally. They" also superintended the 
public roads, and placed pillars at intervals of every 
ten stadia, or about a mile and a quarter, to indi¬ 
cate the by-ways and distances.'^® 

The so-called seventh caste, including officers of 
state, must be dismissed with a bare notice. Me- 
gasthencs merely states that the seventh caste con¬ 
sisted of counsellors and assessors of the king; and 
that to these persons belonged the offices of state, 
the tribunals of justice, and the whole administi’a- 
tion of affairs. 

The administration of the Gangetic empire 
thus described by JMegasthenes, bears a remark¬ 
able resemblance to the native administration of the 
existing kingdom of upper llurma, or Ava. In both 
cases there us an entire absence of either an aristo¬ 
cratic clement, or a popular one. The administra¬ 
tion is composed of mere officials, whose title and 
position wholly depend upon the will of the sove¬ 
reign. In llurnia it is a mere bureaucracy without 
any hereditary influence or political training. Every 
official is profoundly obsequious to the reigning 
sovereign, whether Jie be the rightful prince or a 
usurper; and consequently revolutionary attempts 
to subvert a king are of comparatively frequent oc¬ 
currence, as, if successful, they neither affect the 
administration nor the masses of the population.^* 

w Strabo, India, sect. fiO. Ibid. 49. 

” Perhaps the best published account of Burma and its constitution is to be 
found in Father Sangermano’s description of the Burmese empire, printed at Rome, 
in 1833, for the Oriental Translation Society, The Father spent twenty-six years 
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But notwithstanding the apparent defects in the 
administration of the Gangetic empire, it seems to 
have been adapted to the people of the country. It 
was an irresi)onsible despotism, but of a paternal 
cliaracter; and it was feared and obeyed by a popu¬ 
lation, who have hitlierto been supposed to be as' 
unfitted as children for the exercise of any political 
independence, or share in the administration out¬ 
side their own village or family community. It 
has already been seen that Megasthenos praises 
the cultivators, who foriiicd the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation, as being the most gentle and contented 
in the world. He even exj)atiates on the orderly 
conduct of the camp, and the ab.sence of the crime 
of theft, in .a standing army of four hundred thou¬ 
sand men. Of the peo})lo of India generally, he 
says that they are happy because of tlie simjdicity 
of their raamici’s ‘and their frugal mode of life. 
Tliey had but one extravagance, and that was a 
love of ornament whicli to tliis day is a cliaracter- 
istic of all classes of the community. They never 
drank wine, excepting at sacrifices.'* Their or- 

in Bunna, and the author has been enabled to test his information, and supplement 
it with additional notes, during a voyage from llaugoon via Ava, Amarapura, and 
Mandalay, to the remote town of Bhamo, on the frontier of Burma towards China, 
a distance of some thousand miles up the river Irrarvaddy. 

The general resemblance between the courts of I'atali-putra and Mandalay 
is so striking that it is easy to conjecture that the court in which king Sandro- 
kottos sat as judge was the Illot-dau, the Lutto of Sangerraano, in which the 
king occupied the principal seat, and the minister's sat as coirnscllors or assessors. 

The Hlot-dau, or supreme council of Ava, exercises all the porvers of a senate, 
a high court, and a cabinet. Its functions are legislative, judicial, and executive. 
As a senate, it mighVveto any act or order of the king. As a high court of civil 
and criminal justice, it tries all important cases, and is the highest court of ap. 
peal. As a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of government; and every order of 
the king is issued by the Illot-dau in the name of the ministers of whom the 
court is composed. In the present day, however, it is the shadow without the 
substance of a constitution. 

This wine was probably the soma juice of the Vcdic hymns. 


CHAPTER IT . 

Adaptation of 
the adniiriistra- 
tion to the 
Hindu jiupula- 
tion. 
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CHAPTEBIV. dinary beverage was made from rice. • Their 
food consisted of what he calls rice-pottage, which 
no doubt corresponded to rice and curry. Their 
laws were soksiinplo tliat they had few lawsuits, and 
none whatever in the case of pledges and deposits. 
They required neither witnesses nor seals, but made 
their deposits and confided in one another. Even 
their houses and property were unguarded. Megas- 
thencs adds that they had no written laws, and were 
even ignorant of writing, and regulated everything 
by memory. This statement must be accepted with 
some reservation. The Brahmans certainly pos¬ 
sessed a sacred litci’aturc, but they would never have 
produced their books to the Greek ambassador; 
and if questioned concerning them, would have de¬ 
nied their existence, as the easiest way of escap¬ 
ing from the difficulty. Indeed Nearchos, who 
acconquinied Alexander to the Punjab, distinctly 
states that the poojde wrote letters upon clotli, 
whicli was smoothed for the purpose by being well 
beaten. 

Authenticity of I 'he pictures of ancient India, which are thus 

tuvesS'^aiSnt fumislied by the Greeks, are valuable as much for 

India. ^ ^ ' 

their realism as for their authenticity. They utterly 
invalidate the gross exaggerations of the Sanskrit 
epics, whilst clearing away much of tlie haze which 
surrounds the legendary life of Sdkya Muni. They 
do not exhibit an advanced stage of civilization, 
like that which will hereafter .bo found reflected 
in the Hindu drama; and indeed it may be in¬ 
ferred that as yet the Hindu drama had no existence, 
for no mention is made of theatrical entertainments 


Ncarclios in Strabo, India, sect. 67. 
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of any kind. Again,'tlie court of Sandrokottos was cj^pter ^ 
not a centre of literary culture, like the courts of 
the later Hindd sovereigns; for Megasthenos makes 
no allusion to wits or philosophers, poets or story¬ 
tellers, displaying their talents or accomplishments 
under the patronage of a munificent Kaja. On the 
contrary, the royal residence at Patali-{)utra was a 
mere fortified palace in wliich the llaja dwelt in strict 
seclusion, surrounded only by women ; and tlic chief 
pleasure in which he indulged outside liis palace 
was that of hunting in tlic company of armed 
female.s. Strabo considered that these royal excur¬ 
sions resembled the joyous processions of tlio wor¬ 
shippers of Dionysos; but in reality they were 
simply hunting expeditions, in which the Raja was 
protected by a body-guard of amazons. The so- 
called literati or phlloso])hers of ancient India, are 
described as more religious recluses, dw’elling in 
groves outside the cities, where they taught a 
strange metaphysical religion, and practised still 
stranger rites and austerities. 

The information supplied by Megasthenes as Review of the 
• 11 ^ *^1 1 ^ 1 
regards the agricultui’al class, wdio are represented “f 

by the modern Ryots, is more pleasing, but equally 
realistic. As already seen, the husbandmen wore 
the main support of the government and the vast 
standing army; but their condition coidd have 
been little better than that of serfs, who culti¬ 
vated the whole area of arable land as the royal 
domain, and received a share of the harvest for 
their maintenance.^® Tiiey were, however, happy 

The evidence of the Greek ambassador as to the respective shares of the 
Eaja and the llyot is deserving of consideration. lie says that the share 
of the cultivator was ^nly one-fourth; consequently the royal share must have 
been three-fourths. According to the concurrent testimony of the sacred books of 
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CHAPTER I V. and contented. It may therefore be inferred that 
tliey were not exposed to unnecessary interference, 
so long as they did tlieir duty to the land. They 
wore simple in their wants, and probably domestic 
in their lives. They knew nothing of politics; and 
they took no ])art in rebellions or revolutions. 
From time immemorial they had doubtless been 
brouglit up in the hereditary belief that all the land 
belonged to the Itaja, that they were his servants, and 
that tlieir primary duty was to cultivate the soil for 
his benefit; and this humble status they appear to 
. liave accepted with that blind ignorance which often 
constitutes material happiness. When the harvest 
was abundant, tlieir share sufficed for all their 
wants; and in excejitional times of drought or 
fauiinc, it is only natural to suppose, that as servants 
of the llaja, they could be supplied with food from 
the royal granaries, in the same way that the ele¬ 
phants and horses of the llaja received their daily 
rations. They married wives, and they became 
fathers of families ;■ and if a great part of their time 
was devoted to labour in the fields, they doubtless 
had tlieir times of holiday, and celebrated the same 
festivals which they still observe. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances they would decorate themselves, and 
indeed the whole village, with garlands of flowers, 
not forgetting the trees, the temples, and the images 
of the gods; and then with the aid of some Brdh- 
man they would offer their little sacrifices, and feast 
. on such simple delicacies as their wives could pre- 

the Br&hmans, and the narratives of tho two Chinese pilgrims Fab-Hian and 
Hiouen-Thsang, the Eaja only received one-sixth of the produce. Perhaps the 
Eaja received three-fourths of the produce from his own special demesnes, which 
were cultivated by serfs; and onc-sixth of the produce of all the lands throughout 
his empire, which were cultivated by the Eyots. 
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pare.- Such scones of rural life are not unknown chapter iv. 
to modern India, although they are often alloyed 
by superstitious fear or priestly rapacity. But the 
Indian Ryots had one advantage over the agricultural 
population of almost every other country. They 
were not liable to military conscription. Indeed at 
no period of history do they seem to have been 
forced from their homes, and compelhjd to serve in 
the armies of the state. Megasthenes describes the 
soldier class as already forming an army of four hun¬ 
dred thousand men; and according to his account 
the Ryots were always regarded as non-combatants. 

Hostile armies might be fighting in their neighbour¬ 
hood, but the Ryots went on ploughing and sowing, 
utterly regardless, and perhaps unconscious, of the 
work of slaughter that was going on around."'’ 

Megasthenes furnishes no information respecting 
the traders and artisans, excepting that they were artisans, 
subjected to an official supervision which seems to 
have amounted to oppression. Indeed such a 
system had a tendency to fetter all trade, whilst 
opening every avenue to corruption. But it is quite 
in accordance with Asiatic ideas. Indeed to this 
day the Ilindiis have proved themselves patient 
under every interference and exaction, provided only 
that nothing is done contrary to custom. It is the 
novelty of a measure which excites their suspicion 
and alarm, and occasionally drives them to acts of 
resistance or turbulence. It is therefore easy to 

Megasthenes must hare been all the more surprised at this immunity of the 
Indian cultivotofs, because during the I’cloponnesian war hostilities generally com¬ 
menced with the destruction of the standing corn of the enemy. Hut in the 
primitive religions of the Hindds, in which the earth was especially deified as the 
goddess of fecundity, such a proceeding would probably have been regarded as a 
species of sacrilege. 
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CHAPTER IV. infer that traders and artisans wore reconciled to a 
system of supervision and extortion, under which 
perhaps tliey could in their turn purchase permission 
to charge a liighor i^rico^or dispose of an inferior 
article. 

Roticeticeof Upon somc poiiits Megasthenes is strangely 

as l i o o 4 / 

»n'a‘«a£ou!“‘‘ reticent. Tims he only describes the external 
machinery of civil and military administration, and 
furnishes no information as regards politics or wars. 
Possibly he may have been deterred by diplomatic 
considerations from dwelling upon such topics; or ho 
may have assumed that they would prove of but little 
interest in the w('stern centres of Greek civilization- 
The religion of the Hindus seems scarcely to have 
excited his curiosity. Had Herodotus travelled in 
India, as he travelled in Egypt, he would no doubt 
have minutely described the several deities, with their 
temples and forms of worship*; but he flourished in 
an earlier ago, when religion was still the foundation 
of all intellectual culture. Megasthenes, on the con¬ 
trary, was apparently imbued with the materialism 
of a later and rationalistic age, when reverence for 
popular deities was dying, out in Hellas, and the 
Hindu sacrifices to their barbarian gods would be 
regarded with a pitying smile. Megasthenes cer¬ 
tainly expresses the opinion that the Brdhmans were 
in better repute than the Sramans, but ho does not 
appear to have comjiared their dogmas. Ho simply 
saw that the Bi’ahmans agreed in their opinions, 
whilst the Sramans were always wrangling ” 

This opinion of Megasthenes as regards the contentions character of the 
Buddhist monks is of more value tlian might bo expected. Notwithstanding tlie 
superiority of their moral tenets, tlicy are a most disputatious set; and unless 
kept within the strict area of orthodoxy hy superior ecclesiastical authority, are 
l^ne to fall into heresy. Such was their character in the latter days of Shkya 
.-l^ni, and such is their present character on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
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It seems somewliat extraordinary that neither cHAPTEn iv, 
the Greeks nor the Romans knew anything of 
liengul. They liad acquired a certain stock of 
information respecting the Punjab, and the Gan- 
getic valley as far as Patna, or Patali-putra, but they 
bad never made tlieir way, through Bengal as far as 
the moutlis of the Ganges. Tlicy liad some know¬ 
ledge of the western coast of India from tlic moutlis 
of the Indus to the island of Ceylon ; but the 
eastern coast of Coromandel, and indeed the whole 
of the Bay of Bengal, was utterly unknown. Strabo, 
who flourished at the commencement of the Christian 
era, was conscious of this want of information. The 
Indian trade was carried on from Alexandria, via 
the river Nile and old Suez canal, as far as the 
western shores of India ; but, as Strabo himself 
says, very few of the merchants from Kg.ypt ever 
succeeded in reaching the Ganges; and those who 
did were so ignorant, as to bo quite unqualified to 
furnish an account of the places they had visited.™ 


Strabo, India, sects. 14, 15. 

Strabo, India, sect. 4. The yearly yoyoges undertaken by tlio Roman 
merchants between Egj’pt and western India are sullieicntly described by I’liny 
(vi. 26). The voyage out lasted about seventy days; that is, thirty days from 
Egypt to Oeelis, the modern Gchla, on the sontli-wostcrn corner of Arabia; and 
forty days from Ocelis to Muziris, probably the modern Mangalore, on the western 
coast of India. The Indian Ocean was at this period infested by pirates, who seem 
to have had strongholds on the Malihar coast, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Muziris. Accordingly every Roman ship carried a company of archers on hoard. 
Mnziriswas also undesirable on account of the distance from the roadstead to the 
port, which rendered it necessary to carry all cargoes for loading and discharging 
on board canoes. Barace, possibly the modern liarochc, was thus considered a 
more convenient port. It is said to have been situated in the kingdom of I’un- 
dya or I’andion. The pepper of Cothinara, probably the modern Cochin, was 
brought to Baraee in canoes. 

Two important marts on the western const arc also mentioned by Ptolemy, 
namely, Plithana and Tagara. Plithana has been identified with Paitan, on the 
river Godavari.' the capital of Sfilivahana, whose era, corresponding to a.d. 77, is 
stiU maintained throughout the Dekhan. The name of Tagara still lingers in that 
of Deoghur, the later capital of Maharashtra, at present known as Dowlatabad. 
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cnAPTER lY. One authentic story has been pTeserved of an 
EmhMsy of embassv sent by an Indian prince, named Pandion 
Porus, which is invested with historic interest. 
This Porus was probably a representative of the 
same old family of Puru, to which the former Porus 
belonged who liad been defeated by Alexander som6 
three centuries previou.sly.**’ It is easy to conceive 
that rumours of the Auctory at Actium, the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, and the greatness of imperial Romo, 
would reach the shores of western India, and inspire 
a powerful Raja, like Porus, with a desire, not 
unknown amongst Asiatic princes, to secure a 
powerful ally from the western world.*^ Porus sent 

A dynasty of Rajas, kno'.sn as the I’andyan dj’iiasty, appears to have 
n‘ig:nf'd over a kingdom also ealhsl I’aiidya, which formerly occupied thewdiolo of 
the south-eastern quarha- of the I'eiiinsula, and had its capital at the town of Ma¬ 
dura. 11 has accordingly bwai conjectured that it was one of theses I’andya Rajas who 
sent the ciuhassy to Augustus. It seems almo.st impossible that any Indian sove¬ 
reign in such a remote (piartcr, could either hope for an alliance with the Roman 
cm 2 )eror, or even suppose that Augustus could desire to march a Roman army 
through his dominions. On tlu; other hand, the tradition of the invasion of Alex¬ 
ander the Great would still be pre.served in the I’unjab; and the ycigning Rorns 
might readily arrive at the conclusion that Augustu.s (!aj.sar was another Alexander. 
Moreover it will be seen hereafter that the embassy was accompanied by a priest, 
cither a Rrhhman or a Sramah, from Darocho on the western coast at the mouth 
of the Nerbudda. Such a man might easily have found his way to the Punjab; 
but it would have been hard for him to have reached Madura. 

It is not, however, impossible that an ancient empire, extending over an unde¬ 
fined region in the wcvst and south, may have been nominally ruled by Pandya 
Rajas, who were representatives of the house of Porus or Pandion, and had some 
connection with the Pundavas mentioned in the Mahh Rhirata. Both Arrian and 
I'liny have ineserved tr;ulili(ms of such a J’andyan empire, ilcrukles is said to 
have had an only daughter, named Paudu-a, whom he subsequently married, 
and thus became the father of a race of Pandya sovereigns. Arrian also states 
that llerakles gave Pandata a kingdom bearing her name (India, chaps, viii. 
and ix.). Pliny adds that this is the only kingdom throughout India which is 
ruled by women (vi. 23); but that there arc kings of other nations, who were 
descended from Pandma. Traces of this Amazonian empire are undoubtedly to 
be found amongst the Malabars on the western coast to this day (see History, 
Tol. i., part ii., Mahi lihfirata, chap, xvi., note 17). Colonel Tod has pointed out 
an analogy in the legend of the birth of Phndn (compare Rajasthan, vol. i., 
page 30). 

*' This passion of eastern princes to form remote alliances under certain circum. 
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a letter to Augustus Cae-sar, stating that he wa-s chapter iv. 
^sovereign over six hundred Rajas, and earnestly 
desired the friendship of the Roman emperor; and 
that ho would permit a Roman army to marcli 
tlirough Ills dominions and rbnder assistance in any 
expedition that was just. .This letter was written 
in Greek upon a sJdn, and contained the names of 
the ambassadors who were sent with it; from wliicli 
it appeared that on reacliing Roman territoxy they 
had all died excepting thi'ee. The presents con¬ 
sisted of a man boi'n without arms, some large 
snxikes, one serpent ten cubits long, a river tor¬ 
toise three cubits long, and a so-called parti’idgo 
said to be larger than a vulture. The serv¬ 
ants of the embassy included eight men who 
appeai’ed naked with gii’dles round their Avaists,® 
and were fragrxint Avith perfumes. A holy man, 
cither a Briihman or a Sriunan, accoin]Kinied the 
embassy. Nothing furtlier is known of tliis extraor¬ 
dinary mission, excepting that the letter and pre¬ 
sents were duly made over to the Roman authorities. 

The holy man proceeded to Athens, probably from a 
natural curiosity to learn soixxething of G reek philo- 
sopliy. Ilis conduct there must Jiave created a 
profound sensation amongst the sages of the aca- 


stancM amounts almost to a political instinct. It is generally developed by imme¬ 
diate danger, an utter ignorance of European power, and an overweening sense of 
their own importance. Thus in the sixteenth century one Indian prince sent an 
embassy to the Great Turk to assist him against the I’ortiiguese. In the last cen¬ 
tury Tippoo Sultan of Mysore opened up negotiations with the first Napoleon ia 
the hope of obtaining assistance against the English. In our own time Theodore of 
Abyssinia, the present king of Burma, and the I’anthay Sultan of Talifoo, have each 
sought to form alliances with European powers. Still more strangely Fiorus men- 
tions (iv. 12) that ambassadors from China came to Augustus Caesar. 

** This was the cord worn by the throe highest castes, viz. Brfihmans, Ksha- 
triyas, and Vaisyas. See History, vol. ii., pages 529, 645. 
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Suioidc of an 
Indian 


demy. He declared that as his life had been liitherto 
one of unvaried success, he intended to escape from 
existence in order to avoid unexpected -calamity. 
The idea liad been familiar to the Greeks since the 
days of Creesus and I’criander, but tliey must have 
been surprised at seeing it realized in fact. The 
Indian sage prepared a pyre,, and then naked, 
anointed, witli his girdle round his waist, and a 
smile upon liis countenance, lie leaped upon the pile 
and perished in the flames.®* 


“ Strabo, India, si ct. 73. Ttie folldwinjr inscription is said to have been set np 
over tlic tomb of tlic Hindu pliilosophcr:—“ Zarraitno-cbegas, an Indian, a native 
of liargosa, baving immortalized liimself according to the custom of his country, 
here lies.” 

The name “Zarmano,” seems to im])ly that ho was one of the Gcrmancs, 
or Sr&m.ins. Dion Cassins (ix.) calls him Zarnianus. The word “Chegas” has 
been identified with Sheik. Bargosa is apparently a corruption of Barygaza, 
the modern Baroeho. 



CHAPTEE y. 

BUDDHIST INDIA. B.C. 300 TO A.D, 645 . 

The annals of Buddhist India open up an en- chapter v, 
tirely new field of historical research. They com- Buddhfatro”^ 
prise two distinct classes of records, illustrating two edicts^^d the 
distinct forms of religious thought. The first and 
most authentic are the rock and pillar edicts of Raja 
Priyadarsi, who is generally identified with tlie cele¬ 
brated Asoka, the reputed grandson of Sandrokottos. 

These edicts were promulgated in the third century 
before the Christian era, and are an expression of 
that pure system of moral teaching which has been 
described as the religion of the many. The second 
class of records have no such claims to contem¬ 
porary authority, and are consequently more open 
to question. They consist of Buddhist chronicles 
of the Rajas of Magadha, which were compiled 
in the fourth or fifth centuries after the Christian 
era, or at least seven centuries after the promulga¬ 
tion of the edicts of Priyadarsi. They are the ex¬ 
pression of that monastic teaching which was em¬ 
braced only by the wise and thoughtful few.‘ 


* There is a third class of records which are of greater ralue than either 
the edicts or the chronicles, but it belongs to a later date. It consists of the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrims, Fab-Hian and Iliouen-Thsang, who respectively 
resided several years in India in the fifth and seventh centuries of the Christian 
era. The narratives of their travels-have been translated into French by M.M. 

U 
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cH APTEB, T. This twofold charactor of Buddhism lias been 
fully indicated in dealing with the legend of the life 
of Gotama Buddha. Tlie religion of the lieart was 
for the many; the religion of the intellect was for 
the few. The religion of the heart was one of 
Immanity, in wliich the affections were rcc<»gnizcd 
as tlie necossaiy part of existence, and tlie duties of 
the affections were broadly laid down in the five 
commandments, and expanded into a full system of 
morality in thouglit, word, and deed. This religion 
rccoimnemhid itself not merely to the heart, but to 
the natural sense of justice wlricli prevails amongst 
the masses, by teaching tliat virtue would be re¬ 
warded and vice would be punislicd in a future state 
of existence, citlier within the ])alo of animated 
being, or in some remote lieaven or liell under the 


sway of gods or demons. But this popular religion 
is only dimly expressed in the legend of the life of 
Gotama Buddlia. Indeed tlie legend was compiled 
in an age of intellectual monasticism, wlien the trans¬ 
migrations of the soul were regarded as a hopeless 
chain of miserable existences, and when it was as¬ 
sumed that the one oliject of mankind;Avas to cscajie 
from the universe of existence, whether on earth or 
in heaven. Accordingly the four great truths, known 
as the law of the wheel, and the four ways of deliver¬ 
ance, by which man could attain Nirviina, were de¬ 
clared to be the only real wisdom ; and the ideal of 
a perfect life was that of the monastery, where the 
soul abstracted itself from all humanity and exist¬ 
ence, until it was freed from every tie of affection or 


Abel-Rcmiisat and Stanislas St Julicii. They will he hrouglit under review in 
the aftor-iau t of the present chapter. 
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desire, and sunk for ever into eternal rest or anni- chafteb v. 
liilation. Thus the religion of the lieart finds ex- 
j)ression in the edicts of Priyadarsi; whilst the re¬ 
ligion of the monastery finds expression in the later 
Buddliist chronicles of the Kajas of Magadha. 

But altiiough an interval of seven centuries Antiquity of 

° ^ celluatry lu 

intervenes between the promulgation of the ancient 
edicts and the compilation of the later chronicles, 
it by no means follows that the two religions should 
bo referred to two Avidely difierent epochs. On the 
contrary, it has already been seen in the preceding 
cluxpter, tliat in the third century before tlio Chris¬ 
tian era, Buddhist celibates under the name of Gcr- 
manes or Sr^mans * had already made their appear¬ 
ance in the empire of Sandrokottos on the Ganges. 

Indeed celibacy similar to that of the monastery 
seems to have existed in India from time immemorial. 

In its first form it was the revolt of the intellect 
against the popular idea of deity and the lower in¬ 
stincts of humanity; and it appears to have subse¬ 
quently diverged into the two currents of religious 
thought known as Brahmanism and Buddhism. But 
the Brdhmans formed part of a hereditary caste of 
priests, who married and became fathers, and main¬ 
tained caste distinctions, and were even employed 
at the public and private sacrifices to the gods. The 
Sr/nnans were more strictly monastic, but at the same 
time apparently more philanthropic and more prac¬ 
tical, They rejected the caste system by declaring 
that men of all castes were equally subject to the 

* The term is mdiscriminately spelt Germanes, Srhmanes, Sarmanas, and 
Sr&mans. In Tamil the terra Sarmanauls is used. In the Mahawanso, the Bud¬ 
dhist monk is known as a Shmanero, the Pali form of the Sanskrit Srhmana. 

There is some doubt as to whether the word refers to Buddhists dr Jains; but 
it was certainly applied to monks as distinct from priests or Brhhmans. 
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miseries of existence. They thus ahstractecl them¬ 
selves from humanity vvitliout necessarily losing their 
S3’nipathies for hurnanit}^. By regarding all men as 
•equal from a religious point of view, they seem to 
have imbibed sentiments of universal brotherhood 
and benevolence, which could not be developed 
under Brahmanism, nor indeed under a caste system 
of any kind. One important (dass of Siamans lived 
in strict seclusion in the forests after the manner of 
Brahmanical hermits; and like the higher order of 
Brj'dunans, these Sramans were selfishlj^ engaged in 
contemplations and austerities for their own indi¬ 
vidual well-being: But still many of the SrAmans 
were devoting their lives to that practical philan- 
throj)}^ which springs from the larger development 
of the {iffections. I\Iegasthenes describes a class of 
medical kSrhmans who were benevolently engaged in 
curing the diseases of their fellow-creatures; and so 
far were they from practising for the sake of gain, 
that they were content to live frugally on such rice 
and meal as the pid)lic might choose to give them, 
and which every one was I'eady to offer. Megas- 
tiienes also describes a class of missionary Srfunans, 
who were occupied in promoting the religious wel¬ 
fare of the masses, by inculcating ideas respecting 
liell or Hades, which in their opinion tended to the 
spread of piety and sanctity. It has also been seen 
that the researches and discoveries of all natural phi¬ 
losophers wore discussed in the presence of the Raja, 
at what has already been described as the Grreat 
Assembly, which was held at the commencement of 
every new j^ear. It is therefore apparent, from the 
impartial testimony of the Greek ambassador, that 
three hundred years before the Christian era the 
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spirit of practical benevolence was already at work cHArTsn v. 
among the Sr^man monks, and had probably been at 
work from an immemorial antiquity. 

A now and unexpected light is thrown upon niscovwy of 
movement by the discovery of the rock and pillar 
edicts of Raja Priyadarsi. Megasthenes only saw 
the surface of missionary o])crations, which he could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate at their right 
value. Indeed he seems to describe the labours of 
the itinerant doctors and teachers with all the covert 
contempt which a cultured Greek would feel as 
regards the philanthropic labours of Indian barbari¬ 
ans. But the edicts by which Raja I’riyadarsi ex¬ 
plained his measures and promulgated his views, 
furnish a much deeper insight into a religious re¬ 
volution, which was calculated to regenerate the 
Indian wqfld. Indeed these edicts are amongst the 
most interesting relics in the religious history of 
man. They also serve to indicate the extent of the 
Indian empire of Priyadarsi, for they are to be found 
in such widely separated localities as Guzerat in 
western India, Behar and Cuttack in eastern India, 
as well as in Allahabad, Delhi, and Affghanistan. 

The edicts of Priyadarsi inculcate goodness, vir-conception of 

^ ^ . Bhaniia n.s dis- 

tue, kindness, and religion, as summed up in the one 
emphatic term Dharma. This conception of Dharma 
is free from every monastic element. There is no 
warring against the affections under the monastic 
plea of queqching the tire of the passions. There is 
no trace of that ascetic spirit which would take away 
all the poetry of life, and deprive youth of all its 
pleasures and beauty of all its charms. There are 
no sentimental sorrowings over the miseries and 
illusions of existence, no yearnings for a life of celi- 
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CHAPTER r. bacy and seclusion, no taste for metaphysical specu¬ 
lations, and no morbid aspirations after Nirvdna. 
Dharma might bo almost defined as a I’eligion with¬ 
out a creed and without a theology; for it indicates 
the simple belief that by acts of goodness and kind¬ 
ness all human beings may promote their own hap¬ 
piness both in this life, and in the life hereafter, with¬ 
out any reference whatever oitlier to worship' or deity. 
Moreover, Dharma cannot be positively identified 
with Buddhism, although the Buddhist monks of a 
later ago applied the name of Dharma to their own 
law. The edicts refer to both Brfihmans and Sra- 
mans, and to the respect duo to both classes of holy 
men, but that is all. There is one solitary edict in 
which Priyadarsi recognizes the religion of Gotama 
Buddha, and rcfei’s to the law and assembly at 
Magadha; and this edict will bo brought under 
consideration hereafter. But with this single ex¬ 
ception, the edicts of Priyadarsi contain no allu¬ 
sion whatever to Buddha, either as a teacher or an 
apostle, or by any of his names; and consequently 
they do not express the formula of the Buddhist 
faith;—‘‘I take refuge in Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly.” They tcacli Dharma, and Dharma 
alone.® 

The edicts of Priyadarsi promulgate Dharma in 


’ The edicts of Enja rriyadavi-i were oripnally translated by the late Mr 
James I’riiisep, and his vcrs-ioii was sahseqiiontly revised by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii., article v., on the “ Eock 
Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, Dhauli, and Girnar.” Compare also vol. viii., 
article xv. The versions of Professor Wilson are no doubt the more accurate 
transliterations, and are accordingly printed in paraUol columns with those of 
Mr Prinsep in the Appendix to the present volume. It will bo seen that in the 
original renderings of Mr Prinsep there is a greater depth of religious feeling, 
and a keener sympathy with the natural piety which finds expression in the edicts, 
than is displayed in the severer versions of Professor Wilson. 
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tlie form of certain precepts of morality, wliicli lie 
at the I'oot of that religion of the heart which is 
developed by the affections. They inculcate duti¬ 
ful service to father and mother; kindness and 
help to all kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaint¬ 
ance ; filial veneration to spiritual pastors; rever¬ 
ence and almsgiving to Brahmans and Srfimans; 
respect and obedience to masters; kindly consider¬ 
ation towards servants and dependents ; frugality 
and temperance for the sake of increasing the 
ability to be kind and benevolent; abstinence from 
all evil speaking and slandering; and last, though 
not least, a tender regard for the wliole animal crea¬ 
tion. These edicts are not, however, confined to 
tlio promulgation of duties. Some of them specify 
the measures which were carried out by the Raja 
for the promotion of the welfare of Ids suljects. 
Others, again, arc a vindication of his policy, and 
tlirow considerable light upon Ids reign and cliarac- 
tcr. The edicts may thcrcfoi’e bo regarded from 
three difi'erent points of view; as conveying his 
ideas of religious duty; as indicating the progress 
of his admiidstration ; and as illustrating his personal 

I’he edicts which refer to religion or duty scarcely 
call for comment. They commend themselves to 
the judgment of all men. Tliey express the uni¬ 
versal religion of humanity. The duties they enun¬ 
ciate are taught by every creed; by Christians and 
Jews, as well as by Buddhists, Brahmans^ and Mus¬ 
sulmans. They are enforced in the edicts by the 
simple plea that their fulfilment will ensure happi¬ 
ness both in this world and in the next. In some 
edicts the idea of happiness in the next life is associ- 
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CHAPTER V. ated witli a conception of heaven. Otlierwise there 
is no allusion to that succession of future lives which 
finds expression in the doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul. Still less is there any allusion to 
that ultimatum of monastic teaching,—eternal rest 
and annihilation in Nirvana. 

The general character of the edicts which enforce 
the fulfilment of duty may be gathered from the 
following paraphrase :—“ Men celebrate a variety of 
festivals ; on recovery from sickness, on marriage, 
on the birth of a son, and on commencing a journey. 
But such festivals bear no fruit. The great festival 
of all is duty;—the pious devotion of children to 
tlieir parents, the respect of servants to masters, the 
kindness of masters to slaves and dependents, gen¬ 
erous help to friends and kinsfolk, alras-giving to 
Brahmans and Sniinans, and a tender regard for all 
living creatures. This is the festival that brings 
forth fruits, for by so doing men may attain 
heaven.” 

The edicts which refer to the administration of 
Baja Priyadarsi had three main objects in view. 
First, the abolition of the slaughter of animals, 
whether for food or sacrifice. Secondly, the estab¬ 
lishment of medical dispensaries throughout the 
empire. Thirdly, the introduction of a state sys¬ 
tem of instruction in moral conduct. 

Kindness to animals is an important element 

It was perhaps the 
development of that deeply-rooted belief in the 
metempsychosis, which fondly imagines that every 
living thing is animated by,a soul that once was 


■Mejisure!* of 
Uaja IViyiidarsi. 


ProliiV)ition of 

the .slaughter of , , 

ftuimaiB. in tlie religion of the edicts. 


‘ See Tablets ii. and xi. in Appendix I. 
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liuman. Wlien this belief becomes a conviction, the cHAPTim, v. 
eating of flesh meat must seem to the believer to be 
akin to cannibalism. It is strange that this feeling 
flnds so little expression in the legend of Gdtama; 
on the contrary, Gdtama is said to luive died in con¬ 
sequence of having eaten too mucli pork. But it is 
easy to infer from the edicts that the legend of his 
biography was compiled in a later and corrupt age 
of Buddhism, and cannot be accepted as a faithful 
picture of his life and teaching. Be this as it may, 

Baja Priyadarsi was no monk. He was a philanthi’o- 
pist of a practical stamj), and imbued with a deep 
love of animal beings. Ih obably he had eaten flesh 
meat from his boyhood, without a thought of tlie 
nature of the animal he was eating, or of the misery 
which was inflicted to procure his daily meal. Like 
other Hindu sovereigns ho liad also performed 
sacrifices of animals to tlie gods, without a thought 
of the death to which the .creature was subjected. 

But when he realized the pain and suflering caused 
by such butchery, his heart seems to luive revolted 
from flesh, in the same way that a woman revolts 
from the idea of eating a pet lamb or bird. Accord¬ 
ingly he promulgated an edict, in which ho pro¬ 
hibited all slaughter of animals, whether for food or 
sacrifice, because of the cruelty which it involved. 

He also announced that the daily slaughter of ani¬ 
mals in the royal kitchen would be discontinued for 
the future. In the same edict he prohibited all 
.convivial meetings on the ground that much evil 
attended such assemblies.® 

-^.Perhaps no despotic order has been issued, since 


‘ See Tublet i. in Appendix 1. 
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Ri'sult of the 
edict. 


Tailure of the 
edict. 


Enforccrncnt of 
tlio oiUct by an 
imperial demon- 
Btmtiuu. 


the first ostablislimcnt of a civil government, wliicli 
was so calculated to create a profound impression. 
The Brdhnians, however abstemious in their own 
diet, had sacrificed animals, and poured out libations 
to the gods, from immemorial antiquity. The 
Kshati'iyas were equally celebrated as Avarrlors and 
hunters, and had lived on moat and wine from their 
earliest history, ddie edict was thus directed against 
the dally w'orship of tlie Brahmans and the daily 
pursuits and daily meals of the Kshatriyas; whilst it 
was based iqxm broad principles of bencvolonco?, 
whicli fielther priest nor soldier could be expected 
to undci-stand. The Bralimau would never regard 
his sacrificial knife as an instrument of cruelty ; nor 
was the Kshatri^-a likely to desist from the sports of 
the field, or to abstain from liis ancient llesh feasts, 
because of tlie pain they inlgh’t inflict on the antelope 
or wild boar. 

The ))ronmlgatlon oj the first edict against the 
slaughter of animals thus apiiears to liave been a 
failure, fl'hc general jiopulation of the Gangetlc 
valley might possibly have received it with indilfer- 
ence, for they had subsisted on grain and vegetables 
for unrecorded ages; ljut still they had ahvays 
sacrificed animals to the gods, and especially to the 
female deities who were supposed to revel in flesh 
meat and strong liquors.® 

The Raja, however, was not to bo thwarted in 
Ids benevolent intentions by the opposition or dis¬ 
affection of unbelievers. He repeated the edict in 
another form, and promulgated it with all the pomp 
and ceremony of an imperial demonstration. This 

“ Soc the- vows of Sili'i to the goddesses of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, 
nntf, page 17. 
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time it was not associated witli the decree against 
convivial entertainments, but placcdforeinost amongst 
those precepts of duty which liad received universal 
recognition. Again, it was not issued as an ordinary 
decree, but surrounded with all the emblems of 
power and autliority that would excite universal 
reverence, and ensure universal obedience. Magni¬ 
ficent spectacles were exhibited at every important 
station tliroughout the empire, such as the people 
had not witnessed for centuries. There were 
grand processions of elephants and chariots, accom¬ 
panied by imposing displays of rich and costly 
articles, and winding up with fire-works and il¬ 
luminations. Vast assemblages of i)eoplc were thus 
gatliered together in orderly but overwhelming 
multitudes, such as arc still to be witnessed at the 
great Indian festivals. The drums Avero beaten 
and pi’oclamation was made by a special messen¬ 
ger-from the sovereign. “Thus saith the Raja:^ 
—‘ Animals are not to be saci’lficod, living creatures 
are not to bo put to death, kinsfolk are to be kindly 
regarded. Brahmans and Srdmans are to be re.spoct- 
ed and reverenced, fathers and mothers are to be 
dutifully served, and spiritual pastors are to bo re¬ 
ceived with filial veneration: By these righteous 
observances the religion of the heaven-beloved Raja 
will flourish throughout the world; and under his 
sons, and his grandsons, and his great-grandsons, it 
will prosper throughout all generations: It is the 
ordinance of duty and should be as stable as a 
mountain : Let every virtuous man obey it: Let no 
man think of opposing it: The law which di- 

’ The name of the Raja, and his appcdlation of “heaven-beloved ” or “ be¬ 
loved of the gods,” is repeated in every edict. 
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CHAPTER V. rects ceremonial rites must conform to the ordinance 
of duty.’ ”» 

the"prSiiwtion Raja PHyadarsi is perhaps tlie first sovereign on 
record wlio authoritatively declared that the national 
religion must conform to justice and hiimatiity. 
Gotama Buddlia had already brought his monastic 
teaching into conformity with moral duty by pro¬ 
hibiting sons to enter upon monastic vows witliout 
the consent of tlieir parents. But Raja Priyadarsi 
aimed a mortal blow at tlio old Bralimanical ritual 
by asserting that tlic sacrifice of animals was con¬ 
trary to humanity. In enforcing this decree he did 
not appeal to any i-eligious sentiment, sucli as pre¬ 
cludes the Bnilmian from eating beef, or tTio Mussul¬ 
man from eating pork. He did not refer to the dogma 
of the metcmp.sychosis, which taught that animals 
were mere embodiments of human souls, lie did not 
even prohibit animal food, but only the slaughter of 
the animal.* But the force of the appeal to hu¬ 
manity against the bloody ritual was irresistible. A 
powerful antagonism was excited which lasted for 
ages; but in the end humanity triumphed over the 
Bri'ihman and the Jv.shatriya. In the present day 
animal sticrifices have almost passed away from 


* See Appendix, Tiitilet iv. Tlui parttjdir.-ise will appear somweli.at free if it is 
only compared with I’rofessdr Wilson's translation of Tablet iv.; but it will be 
found in perfect conformity with the real iiicauin" of the inseription as exhibited 
in Professor Wilson’s eoiiinionts on the original text of the edict. See Journal of 
the Royal Asiath; Society, vol. xii., page 180. Speaking of the last sentence, Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson says that it is intendi d to raise moral duty above ceremonial rites. 

® This point has alro.ady boon discussed, see ante, page 142. 

It is curious to notice the contrast between the practical working of the Rud- 
dhist commandment against slaughter, and that against getting drunk. Although 
killing is forbidden, the Buddhist may still cat meat, provided the animal has been 
killed by anolher, or has died a natural or accidental death. But the law against 
getting drunk is treated as a prohibition against all intoxicating liquors and 
drugs. 
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India; they have been superseded by the more chaptert. 
innocent offerings of rice and milk, butter and cakes, 
such as the ancient Rishis presented to the gods of 
the elements.^® In like manner the royal and im¬ 
perial sacrifices of the Rajasiiya and Aswamedha 
have disappeared from the land; and ahbough the 
love of the chase is still as strong in the Kshatriya 
as in days of yore, yet the national sentiment of the 
Hindi! is opposed to the idea of slaughter of any 
living thing.” 

The edict for the establishment of medical dis- 
pensaries or hospitals is of a still more reniarkable 
character. It is the expression of an enlightened 
morality, which is a lesson for all time. It is the 
embodiment of that jiractical benevolence, which 
cares for the body as well as for the soul. The 
Raja saw with that true philantliropy which grows 
out of the religion of the affections, that health is 
as essential to happiness as spiritual culture; and 
accordingly, whilst seeking to inculcate religion or 
Dharma, he provided the means for removing dis¬ 
ease and pain from the temple of the body. Here, 
again, his loving-kindness was not confined to the 
liuman race, but extended over the entire range of 
animal being. Mr Prinsep alludes to it as the fas¬ 
tidious humanity of the Buddhist creed ; but the alle¬ 
viation of agony in animals, especially in those who 


In Bengal goats and kids are still sacrificed to tlie goddess Kali or Durgk. 

" The antagonism of the Brahmans to the milder precepts of Buddhism could 
scarcely have found much expression during the reign of a tolerant sovereign like 
Raja Priyadarsi. The author of the Vishnu Purkna, which was composed in the 
age of Brahmanical revival, is exceedingly hitter against the Buddhists and Jains, 
who had seduced the people from their ancient sacrifices and sraddhas. (See 
Book iii. chap, xviii.) The transition from animal sacrifices to the bloodless 
offerings of rice and milk is fully indicated in the Rkmhyana. See History, vol. 
ii., part iv., Bkm&yana, chap. ii. 
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minister to man, is something more tlian fastidious 
humanity. To bind a broken limb, to anoint a 
wound, to bring a drauglit of water to a sick animal, 
will often elicit more gratitude from the dumb crea¬ 
ture, than from beings gifted with speech and reason. 
Tiio fact tiuit tlic cure of disease formed a part of the 
ancient religion of Buddha, has already been indi¬ 
cated by Megasthenes, who describes the physicians 
as forming an honourable class of the SrAmans, or 
Buddhist mendicants. 

It is impossible, however, to ascertain how far 
the laboyrs of these Sramans were systematized by 
Ilaja Pi iyadarsi. The edict simply dii’ccted that a 
constant supply of medicinal roots and fruits should 
be kept in store in every part of his empire; one 
class for the treatment of human beings, and the other 
class for the treatment of animnls.^^ This benevolent 
measure was also extended to all the provinces which 
liad been conquered* by liaja Priyadarsi; as well as 
to tho Bactrian kingdom of Antiochus the Greek, 
with whom the Raja appears to have been in alliance. 
It was furtlier ejiacted that wherever such a pro¬ 
vision had not been made, the necessary roots and 
fruits were to be planted. In the same edict the 
Raja commanded that wells should be dug and trees 
jdanted on every high road throughout his empire, 
for the accommodation of animals as well as for that 
of man.^® 

Sco iufra for Fiih-IIiaii’s account of these liosjatals at Patali-putra. 

See Tablet ii. in Appendix 1. The conservative character of Ilindd 
institutions inay he inferred from tho fact that there existed at Surat down 
to the last century a hospital specially set apart for the treatment of animals. 
It has been frequently described by European travellers, and was known as tho 
Banyan Hospital; but nothing of it has been reported subsequent to the year 
1780. In that year it consisted of a large piece of ground, enclosed by high 
walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards fur the accommodation of 
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The edicts promulgated- by Raja Priyadarsi,. for chapter 
establisliiiiff a system of moral instruction tlirougli- State system of 

^ mural iuslruc' 

out his empire, are somewhat obscure.'^ In one he *“*“• 
complains that the cliief ministers of morality had 
been “ tolerant of iniquity; ” and it may be assumed 
that by the term “ iniquity” he alluded to the flesh 
sacrifices of the Brahmans, and the flesh feasts and 
banquetings of the Kshatriyas. Accordingly he 
announces that he has appointed other ministers to 
mingle freely with all classes, with Kshatriyas and 
Brahmans, as well as with mendicants and poor 
people,’’ for the purpose of presiding over morals, 
and rewarding the good and punishing the wicked.’® 


aiiiiniils. In sickness tlicy wore attended with the groalcst care, and hero 
found wliat is wanted by many buinaii beings, namely, a peaceful asylum for tbo 
infirinities of old ago. When an animal bi okc a limb, or was otberwise disabled, 
his owner brought it to this hospital, where it was received without regard to the 
caste or nation of its master. In 1772 this hospital contained horses, mulc», 
oxen, sheej), goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds; also an 
aged tortoise, wliieh was known to h.ive been there seventy-live years. The most 
extraordinary ward xvas that appropriated for rats, miee, bugs, and other iio.xioua 
vermin, for whom suitable food was provided (Hamilton's East India Gazetteer, 
art. Surat). 

It would be difficult for Ibc European to nuderstaiid tbo inducement wliich 
would lead men to coirtribiitc tow.ards the support of .such an extraordinary insti¬ 
tution whilst BO many human beings were unprovided for. But the dogma of tbo 
mefempsyebosis imdoubtodly exorcises a deep iiiltucuce when the belief becomes a 
convietioii; and the doctrine would induce large numbers to purchase future hap¬ 
piness by such aii alfeetation of charity. 

See Tablets v. and vi. in Api)ciidix I. 

The term mendicants or “ Bhikshus,” docs not appear to bo applied to 
ordinary beggars, but to the religious mendieiiuts, such as the Srhinan.s. In the 
legend of the life of G6tama Buddha, tlie great teaclier is often represented as 
addressing his priests by the simple terra of “ Bhikshus ” or mendicants. 

In the original edict, which will ho found in the Appendix (Tablet v.), 
will he found some geographical allusions, which suggest the idea that Raja 
Priyadarsi sent out missionaries to iieighbonriug countries. It is difficult to 
identify precisely the names of countries, but the missionaries seem to have 
been directed to proceed in a westerly direction into Guzerat; and also towards 
the north-west through Cashmere and Cabul, “ to the outer cities and fastnesses of 
my brother and sister, and wherever there arc any other of iny kindred.” By this 
last expression the edict seems to allude to the dominions of the Greek princes of 
Bactria. See Appendix II., Buddhist Chronicles. 
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In the second edict he seems to imply that he had 
invested these ministers or missionaries with in¬ 
quisitorial and magisterial powers, similar to those 
which were exercised by the political inspectors 
described by Megasthenes. 

These edicts appear to indicate that a spirit of 
antagonism was already at work against the Raja 
and his religion. He had, in fact, shared the fate of 
all reformers, who seek to impart religious instruc¬ 
tion to the masses without the aid of the established 
priesthood He had endeavoured to conciliate Brah¬ 
mans and Srdinans by enjoining the duty of paying 
them respect and supporting them with alms; but 
he had offended the Brahmans by his edicts against 
animal sacrifices, and ho had not as yet recom¬ 
mended himself to the Sramans by recognizing the 
law of the wheel. Above all he had ignored the 
authority of both Bi’dhmans and Srdmans as teachers 
of religion, and had, moreover, indicated that they 
too were wanting in a knowledge of Dhai’ma. It 
is easy to conceive that by adopting such an at¬ 
titude ho would excite the wrath of every priest 
and monk thi’oughout the land. He would pro¬ 
bably learn from his inspectors that loud murmurs 
were to be heard in all directions respecting the 
oppressive character of the now ordinances; and 
in the first instance ho would be doubtless angry 
at such groundless complaints, and more deter¬ 
mined than ever to enforce obedience to his com- 
mands.^^ Under such circumstances he is said to 

” It is evident from the spirit of the edicts that the chief opposition to the 
ordinances of Baja Triyadarsi arose from those who desired to slaughter animals 
for sacrifice or food. This is especially evident even in the confused rendering of 
Tablet xiii. as given in the Appendix I. 
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have declared that he had not required his sub- ohaftbb y. 
jects to perform anything that he did not perform 
himself; and that consequently there would be no 
real difficulty in obeying his edicts.^® At tlie same 
time he announced his resolution to enforce obedi¬ 
ence. For this purpose he had appointed officers 
to punish all those who departed from his or¬ 
dinances. The tribunal thus set up partook of 
the nature of an Inquisition ; but it was evidently 
intended for the punishment of evil conduct only, 
and not for the purpose of checking false doctrine or 
heresy of any kind.*® 

The remaining edicts are more conciliatory in 
their tone and character. The Raja seems to have 
failed, as might have been expected, in the task of 
compelling his subjects to become virtuous by im¬ 
perial authority; and like some modern philan- 
tliropists, he appears to have been somewhat discon¬ 
certed by the result. Accordingly ho attempted to 
set himself right with his subjects by appealing to 
the piety of his own life as compared with that of 
the Rajas who reigned before him. Ho says :—“ In 
ancient times my predecessors on the throne took 
■their pleasure in travelling, in society, in hunting 
and other similar amusements ; but my delight has 
been in almsgiving and visits to the Br^limans and 
Srdmans, and in rewarding the learned and the aged; 
in overseeing the country and the people; in promul- 


This point is rather dubious. It is so stated in the original rendering of 
Edict Ti. by Mr Frinsep ; but it finds no place in the revised translation by Fro* 
lessor Wilson. *• 

It wUl be seen hereafter that the two Chinese pilgrims, Fah-Hian and 
Hiouen-Tbsang, testify to the fact that neglect of duties to parents and religious 
teachers was punished in the fifth and seventh centuries by mutilation and exile. 

16 
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gating moral laws and enforcing moral conduct.” 
Other edicts are of a similar character, but seem to 
offer considerable difficulties in the way of intelli¬ 
gible translation.*^ It is evident, however, that the 
sovereign, whilst endeavouring to spread his own 
religion, was willing to tolerate the religion of 
others, and to praise all benevolent and virtuous 
acts even when practised by heretics. He honoured 
all forms of faith, and presented gifts to all holy 
men, whether monastic celibates or priestly house¬ 
holders ; but he considered that there was no gift 
like that of virtue or Dharma. He especially gloried 
in the fact that his edicts effected conversions wher¬ 
ever they were set up. “ It is a conquest,” he says, 
“ that ensures joy, and becomes a joy : The victory 
of Dharma is the only true happiness, and cannot be 
overcome.” ** 

Such was the good and kindly teaching of Raja 
Priyadarsi. This virtuous sovereign had gloried in 
the idea that his religion of Dharma would prosper 
throughout all generations, and endure as long as 
the mountains; and, practically, liis aspirations have 
been realized. The religion of the heart has been 
struggling through unrecorded ages beneath the 
dead weight of an ecclesiastical system which ig¬ 
nores the affections, and the corrupt influence of a 
sacred literature which overrides morality. But 
such is the vitality of the doctrine of loving-kind¬ 
ness, that it still reigns supreme amidst the wreck 
of ancient creeds and expiring mythologies. The 
edicts have long since faded out of the national 
memory, but they were engraven not only on rock 

“ See Appendix. Talilet tiu. :' ' 

*' See Appendix, Tablet* .vii., zii., xiii., and.:aiT. Tnlilet xiii. 
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and pillar, but on the hearts of the massed In chaptbb t. 
India the further development of Dharma has been 
repressed by. Brahmanical observances, and the 
people are still distributed by caste distinctions into 
isolated groups; but within the little circle of 
family, village, caste, or neighbourhood, the religion 
flourishes to an extent which is without a parallel 
elsewhere. To this day the Hindus are beyond all 
other people in the world in dutiful service to father 
and’ mother, in kindness and kindly help towards 
kinsfolk and acquaintance, in filial veneration to¬ 
wards spiritual pastors, in respectful service towards 
Brahmans and holy men, in frugality and temper¬ 
ance, in abstinence from evil-speaking and slander¬ 
ing, and in a tender regard for the whole animal 
creation. In Buddhist countries*^ the duty of obedi¬ 
ence to parents is less observed, and the virtue of 
benevolence loses its vitality from being regarded as 
a religious merit to be rewarded hereafter; but the 
duties of kindness and hospitality are more manifest, 
because they are not blunted by Brahmanical ra¬ 
pacity, or narrowed down by caste laws, and con¬ 
sequently have developed into a universal rule. 

•Indeed Dharma has become almost identical with 
Buddhism. The traveller, whether a Burman or a 
foreigner, is always sure of a hospitable reception 
in a Buddhist monastery. Again, a system of 
instruction, such as was perliaps originally in¬ 
augurated by Raja Priyadarsi, is still in force in 
every vihdra throughout Burma; and whether in 
British or native territory, it is difficult to find a 
Burman lad of the poorest parents who cannot read 


** The ftuUior’i perional expmence of Buddhist countries is conhaed to Burma. 
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CHAPTKBT, and write. Moreover tlie spirit of religious tolera¬ 
tion which was expressed by Raja Priyadarsi, seems 
always to have prevailed both in India and Burma. 
Violation of caste rules within the pale of Brahman¬ 
ism, and schism or lieresy witliin the pale of Bud¬ 
dhism,- may have been suppressed by excommunica¬ 
tion or capital punishment in times gone by; but 
Jews and Cliristians, Mussulmans and Parsees, have 
always enjoyed the liberty of performing worship 
after their own fashion, without any interference 
whatever from the civil or ecclesiastical powers, pro¬ 
vided always that no offence was given to the re¬ 
ligion of tlie state. 

of'DhMma with modcni association of Dliarma with Bud- 

gentSt™ of”' dliism was not tlie result of monastic teaching, for 
dhism. tlieoretically the two systems are still as widely 
separated as tliey were in the days of Raja Priya¬ 
darsi. Dharma, or religion, cultivated the duties of 
the affections; Vindya, or monastic discipline, 
crushed out the affections themselves. Dharma 
tauglit that the fulfilment of duty to fellow-men and 
fellow-creatures in every scale of being was the only 
true road to happiness. Vindya taught that happi¬ 
ness itself is a delusion, and that the main object of. 
the truly wise ought to bo to abstract themselves 
from all duty and all affection, until the soul was 
freed from every mortal tie and practically ceased 
to be. But in the same way that Brahmanism has 
been compelled to accept the worship of the gods as 
practised by the conquerors and the conquered, so 
Buddhism has been compelled to accept the religion 


of Priyadarsi as taught in the edicts. From a very 
early date, probably during the period which inter¬ 
vened between the i^omulgation of the edicts and the 
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compilation of th*e chronicles, Buddhist monasticisra chapter v. 
must have been fast losing its ancient energy. Tlie 
medical Srdmans and the missionary Srdmans, who 
are both so clearly described by Megasthenes, were 
virtually passing away from the Buddhist world; and 
the system of primary education, which is imparted 
in the monasteries to boys, is perhaps the last relic 
that remains of the vast iihilanthropic reforms which 
filled the imagination of the hcavcn-bclovcd Raja. 

In a word, from an early period the Buddhist monks 
must have degenerated. They led lives of celibacy in 
order that they might lead lives of religious idleness, 
maintained by the voluntary contributions of the 
laity, and surrounded by the halo of false glory 
with which superstition loves to invest such saintly 
characters.®* Their vaunted learning has been little 
more than metaphysical speculation, in which ignor¬ 
ance of the universe and its inhabitants has been 
concealed under an affectation of profound knowledge 
that is drawn from the imagination alone. Nowhere 
is the real truth so plainly depicted as in the so- 
called Buddhist chronicles. There the dim memo¬ 
ries of the past arc reproduced in the garb of fable ; 
and the want of historical data is supplied by puerile 
inventions.^® 

The reign of Raja Priyadarsi is a valuable 

The unpractical character of monastic Buddhism is cspecinlly observant in 
Burma, for therq^jt can be easily compared with the daily labours and self-denying 
lives of Boman Catholic priests and missionaries which are above all praise. 

“ The Buddhist chronicles profess to furnish historical details of the reigns of 
successive Rajas of Magadha from the death of Gdtama Buddha in n.c. 643 to 
the end of the reign of Asoka in b.c. 288. They also give an account of three 
synods or convocations, which were held at .different intervals during the same 
period, for the purpose of establishing the Buddhist canon of scriptures, and 
maintaining the rules of monastic discipline. As they involve much historical 
criticism, and are devoid of general interest, it has been deemed advisable to dis¬ 
cuss them itf%he Appendix at the end of the present volume. 
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CHAPTER T. landmark in-the annals of ancient India. He is 
generally identified with the Asoka of the chronicles; 
and for the future may be termed Asoka.^® The 
age whicli preceded his reign is the twilight of Hindu 
history. Villages were established further and fur¬ 
ther in the deep forest, and grouped into kingdoms 
by conquering Rajas. Vedic Rishis and Kshatriya 
warriors, Brahman priests and Buddhist monks, 
appear respectively upon the stage, and begin to 
assume substantive forms. It is even possible to 
realize the growth of civil government. The head¬ 
men of villages holding their noisy little councils of 
grey-beards under the shade of widely-spreading 
trees; the Rajas sitting in state upon their thrones; 
the royal umbrella elevated above their heads, and 
the chamaras of hair waving to and fro; whilst 
chieftains and ministers are sitting around in the 
council hall. Here and there, mingling with every 
throng, may be seen the half-naked Brahmans with 
their sacred thread, and the decent Srainans in the 
yellow robes of the monastery. But one age is 
jumbled up with another, for there is no chronology. 
The imagination wanders at will over the shifting 
sands of a remote past, but cannot fix a single reign 
or even a single century. Delhi may be coeval 
with Damascus; tlie Rajas of Ayodhyd with the 
prieSt-kings of Salem. Even the stand-point furn¬ 
ished by the life of Gotama Buddha is altogether 

The identification of Raja Rriyadarsi of the ediefa with Eaja Asoka of the 
Buddhist chronicles was first pointed out by Mr Tumour, who rested it upon a 
passage in the Dipawanse. The late I’rofessor H. H. Wilson objected to this 
identification (see Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. lii. page 243). The iden¬ 
tification, however, is further proved by the general resemblance between the 
edicts of Priyadarsi and the legends of Asoka recorded in the Buddhi|t chronicles. 
See Appendix II. to the present volume. 
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insecure. It has been fixed in the sixth century cHAPTEa v. 
before the Christian era; but it might, with nearly 
equal probability, be thrust back another hundred 
or even thousand years. The so-called chronicles 
of the kings of Magadha, between Gotama and 
Alexander the Great, Vimbasara and Asoka, are 
little better than jumbles of myths and names.^^ The 
invasion of the Punjab by Alexander in b. c. 327,— 
the charge of the Macedonian cavalry against the 
elephants of Porus on the banks of tlm Jhelum,— 
is the first event which brings India into historical 
relations with the outer world. It was followed, 
perhaps immediately, but certainly within less than 
a hundred years, by the reign of Asoka; the great 
sovereign of Magadha, _who has, as it were, left his 
handwriting upon rock and pillar from Cuttack to 
Guzerat and Cabul, and whose memory is still linger¬ 
ing in Sanskrit and Pali story.** 

The early life of Asoka is almost lost in a cloud 
of legend; but here and there glimpses arc obtained 
which prove that he was a prince, who had passed 
through extraordinary adventures and large experi¬ 
ences. Whilst still a very young man he was at 
variance with his father, and seems to have gone 
into exile like another Rama.** He is said to have 


See Appendix II., Buddhiat Chronicles. 

Compare Vishnu Purhna, Book IV., chap, ixiv., with Mahawanso; chap, 
t., &c. •• 

The fact of the exile is a little uncertain. In the Buddhist chronicle he is 
said to have been appointed governor of Ujain, in the southern part of Bajpoo- 
tana, not far from the river Nerbudda; but the appointment to so remote a * 
province may have been equivalent to exile, and probably was a pious invention 
of the monkish chronicler to,covcr the disgrace of exile, and to represent Asoka as 
the son of the Eaja who preceded him on the throne. The Chinese traveller, 
Hiouen-Thsang, relates that Asoka established at Ujain a place of punishment, 
which was called Hell, because criminals were subjected to the same tortures in 
this life 'Sa which the wicked are subjected. The story proves nothing, and is 
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CHAPTER Y. been appointed to the government of the distant 
province of Ujain, and subsequently to have sup¬ 
pressed a revolt in Taxila in the Punjab. During 
his wanderings he fell in love with a beautiful 
princess, named Devi, by whom he became the 
father of a son and a daughter, who were famous in 
later Buddliist tradition as the missionaries who 
first planted Buddhism in the island of Ceylon.*® 
Bandrokottos The main incidents of Asoka’s early career thus 
compared. present a strange similarity to those recorded of 
Sandrokottos by Greek writers. Sandrokottos 
was also an exiled prince from Patali-putra; and 
he ultimately drove the Greeks from Taxila. 
Again, Asoka usurped a tlirone and founded an 
empire; so did Sandrokottos. Asoka originally 
professed the Brahmanical religion, and then em¬ 
braced tlic more practical religion of the edicts. 
Sandrokottos sacrificed to tlie gods in Brahman- 
ical fashion; but lie also held a great assembly 
every year, in wliich every discovery was dis¬ 
cussed which was likely to prove beneficial to the 
earth, to mankind, or to animals generally. There 
is no necessity, perhaps, for laying an undue stress 
upon this resemblance; but still it would be a 
startling coincidence if the great sovereign, whose 
religion of duty without deity has been engraven 
for more than twenty centuries on the rocks and 
pillars of India, should prove to be the same prince 
who met Alexander at Taxila, who ofFended'the 


probably a monkish legend. Such stories of Buddhist saints may be edifying to 
piogs Buddhists, but are worthless to the historian. Fah-Hian relates a somewhat 
ain^r story. See chap, xxxii., Beale’s Translation. 

., . * The brother and sister a're respectively named Mahendra and Sanghamitrh. 
The story of their mission, surrounded with the usual halo of pious fable, may 
found in the Mahawanso, chap. T. ' 
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Macedonian conqueror by his insolence and as- ohafteb r. 
sumption, who expelled the Greeks from the Punjab 
during the wars of Alexander’s successors, and 
ultimately married the daughter of Seleukos Ni- 
kator. 

The accession of Asoka to tlie throne was signal- Asoka’s ycce«- 
ized by a terrible tragedy, winch is only briefly 
indicated in Buddhist tradition. The old Raja, 
his alleged father, was mortally sick in the royal 
palace at Patali-putra. The dying sovereign sent 
for his eldest son Susfma, who commanded in the 
Punjab, to succeed him on the throne. Asoka, 
however, appeared in the stead of his elder brother; 
and the Raja was so exasperated that he burst a 
blood-vessel and perished on the spot. Asoka is 
said to have had a hundred brothers, and to have 
slain them all save one. The statement is probably 
a myth, but it sufficiently indicates the perpetration 
of one of those wholesale massacres which are of 
frequent occurrence in dynastic revolutions in 
Asiatic kingdoms. Susima was certainly slain, and 
his death was followed by an incident, which 
imparts a darker dolouring to the tragedy. The 
lowest class of - people in all Hindustan are the 
ChandeUas. Their touch, their breath, their very 
presence, is pollution. They are scavengers and 
executionei’s, and they live like lepers in separate 
villages. When prince Susfma was murdered, his 
widow was about to become a mother; but she 
succeeded in effecting her escape from the palace, • 
and found a ‘refuge in a village of the Chanddlas, 
where she gave birth to a son, and dwelt for seven 
years. The princess and her misfortunes have 
Ifassed into oblivion, but the untold agony of her 
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^residence amongst the Chandalas is a lasting blot 
upon the character of Aseka. Strangely enough, 
her son is said to have become a monk, and to have 
converted Asoka to the Buddhist faith. This 
startling story is not altogether impossible. The 
ill-fated prince, the grandson of a Raja, brought up 
amongst Chandalas, had no other career open to 
him but that of a religious mendicant; and he was 
doubtless glad to forget his sorrows in the seclusion 
of a monastery. That he should have ultimately 
effected the conversion of his usurping uncle is a 
pious legend, upon which it is. impossible to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion.*^ 

An unknown interval of some years elapses 
between the accession and the conversion of Asoka. 
During the early portion of this interval, whilst the 
widowed princess and her infant son were still 
dwelling amongst the Chandiilas, Asoka was pur¬ 
suing a career of conquest resembling that of San- 
drokottos. The extent of his empire is indicated by 
his edicts. It took in the whole of Hindustan, 
the Punjab, and Affghanistan, from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Indian Ocean, and from the river 
Nerbudda to the mountains of Cashmere. His 
frontier on the nortli-west was formed by the 
western Himalayas, known as the Hindu Kiish, 

• which rendered his empire conterminous with that 
of the Greek sovereigns of Bactria. Here, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindvi Kiish and the Oxus, 
were doubtless to be found the outer cities and 
fastnesses of his so-called brother and sister of the 
dynasty of the Seleukidae.®® 


Mahawanso, chap, v., et aeq. Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka, Tablet I! 
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The secular character of Asoka may he inferred chaptbb v. 
from that of Sandrokottos; for even if they are to te^orL'oiTaT' 
be regarded as two distinct individuals, it is certain 
that they are men of the same stamp, the sanierK"“‘ ® 
culture, and the same surroundings. Sandrokottos 
was in such constant fear of treachery tliat he never 
slept in the day time, and frequently changed his 
bed-chamber at night; and the same may be inferred 
of Asoka, who had ascended the throne by the 
murder of all his brethren, and must have been 
threatened by enemies of every kind. Sandrokottos 
was devoted to the pleasures of the harem, and thh 
same may be inferred of Asoka; for whilst there is 
an allusion in the Buddhist chronicle to the sixteen 
thousand women of his palace, and to his fondness 
for a hand-maid in his old age,®® there is throughout 
the edicts a significant absence of all reference to 
those sensual indulgences which were the character¬ 
istics of the age.®* Sandrokottos went out occasion¬ 
ally to hunt with his women ; and Asoka may have 
done the same, for in his edicts he refers to the 
pleasures of hunting, travelling, and marriage. 

Again, both sovereigns resided in the vast city 
of Patali-putra, with its wooden walls manned with 
archers, and its open moat which served" both as a 
means of defence and a common seworj and must 
have occasioned much pestilence and fever, espe¬ 
cially under the alternate conditions of an Indian 
sun and Indian rains. 

It is however the religious phase in the character 

“ Mahawanso, pajes 27, 122. 

The lax morality of the age is proved by the reference to courtesans in the 
life of 06tama Buddha- and the Sanskrit drama. It is also reflected in the 
sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati. See the valuable photographs in Mr Fergus- 
lon'f Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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CHAPTEB Y. of Asolca which is invested witli the deepest interest. 

Indeed, the process must always be wortliy of study 
which could transform a usurper and murderer into 
a philanthropist imbued with the proselytizing spirit 
of Buddhism. In the early years of his reign he 
was in the constant practice of almsgiving and 
sacrifice. According to tlie Buddhist clironicle he 
fed sixty thousand Bnllimans daily.®® According to 
the edicts he daily sacrificed hundreds of thousands 
of animals for “ virtuous purposes.”®® These state¬ 
ments are probably exaggerations, but they are pre¬ 
cisely similar to the stories which are still told of 
wealthy Hindu sinners.®’ Almsgiving and sacrifice 
have been regarded as expiations for sin from the 
earliest age of Brahmanical tcacliing; and when the 
excitement of revolution and conque.st had begun to 
subside, it was only natural that Asoka sliould 
endeavour to expiate his sins after tlie old conven¬ 
tional fashion. 


Change of 
spiritual nature: 
revolt at sacri¬ 
fice. 


, It was at this period of his career that the spirit¬ 
ual nature of Asoka underwent an entire change. 
The man of violence and slaughter shuddered at the 
sight of blood and suffering. The usurper and 
murderer doubted the justice which demanded that 
innocent animals should be slain for the expiation of 
his own crimes. Nor was this revulsion of feeling 
confined to Asoka; it was the growing public 
opinion of the ago. The revolt of humanity against 
sacrifices found a still more indignant expression 
in the language of the Hebrew prophets than in the 


See Appendix II. 

See Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka, Tablet i. 

’’ This is CBpecially the case in Bengal, where goats and kids are atill sacriftced 
by thousands to the goddoBS Kali or Durgk. 
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edicts of the Hindii Raja :—“ I have desired mercy c hai>teb v. 
and not sacrifice; tlie kncfvvledge of God more than 
burnt-offerings.” The conversion of Asoka, Iiow- 
ever, was not effected in a moment. Tlie oscillation 
of sentiment finds full expression in the confused 
language of the first edict. Rut when he had fairly 
accepted the idea he was agitated by no further 
hesitation. Henceforth ho was bent on expiating 
his sins by his own merits; by the fulfilment of duty 
rather than by austerities or sacrifices; by the accu¬ 
mulation of good works rather than by the slaughter 
of goats and lambs. 

The energy which had enalded Asoka to usurp a zeaiouspromui- 

^ ^ cation of 

throne and conquer an empire was now exj^ended innhama. 
promulgating the religion of duty. In fact, his zeal 
seems in some respects to have outrun his discretion. 

Pie devoted himself heart and soul to the perform¬ 
ance of merits, and to compelling others to perform 
merits. lie not only abolished the slaughter of 
animals, but he provided for the medical treatment 
of those which were wounded or diseased. He set 
aside the established teachers, who had been tolerant 
of iniquity, and appointed teachers of his own with 
magisterial powers to enforce the fulfilment of duty. 

The great yearly assembly of Sandrokotlos finds no 
direct expression in the edicts, but it is in perfect 
accordance with all the measures which were estab¬ 
lished by the edicts. It is not an outgrowth of 
Bralirnanical ritualism, nor of the Buddhist law of 
the wheel, but of Dharma, and Dharma alone. 

But the religion of Asoka, with all its practical Absence of deity 

i» ^ ^ •• Dtiftmaa. 

morality, was wanting m that spiritual life which is 


Hosea vi. 6. Compare also Micah vi. 6, 7; Isaiah i. 10—14. 
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Drift from 
Itroliinanism to 
Buddhism. 


associated with a consciousness of deity. Virtue 
was practised, not merely hecause it was right, but 
for the sake of reward; vice was eschewed, not merely 
because it was wrong, but from fear of punishment. 
I’o this day there is much spontaneous goodness 
amongst Buddhists; but still there is much that 
springs from a recognition of the law of merits and 
demerits, rather than from a pure love for our fellow- 
creatures. In a word, the conception of deity is 
wanting; and without deity tliere can be no heroism 
and no devotion. The idea of Grod loving man, and 
tliat of man loving God, are essential to the religion 
of humanity. 

The remaining history of Asoka is utteidy lost, 
bejmnd the bare fact that in drifting further and 
further from Brahmanism, he at last avowed him¬ 
self a convert to Buddhism, and embraced the 
three gems—Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. 
The circumstances which attended this final pro¬ 
fession of faith are unknown. Nothing has been 
preserved beyond a single inscription, addressed 
apparently to the Buddhist assembly of monks at 
Magadha, in which he declares that he accepts all the 
precepts of Buddha, and requires them to be regarded 
as law.®® It will be seen, however, that he does not 
recognize the law of the wheel, or in any way express 
his approbation of monastic vows. Asoka, however, 
is celebrated in all Buddhist countries as the liberal 
builder of numerous vihdras for the accommodation 
of Srdmans, and especially for the construction of 
very many stupas, or memorial towers of Gdtama 

Buddha." According to the Buddhist chronicle he 

■■■ 

See the Bhadra inscription in Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka. 

" It U not impossible that Asoka was the first king who erected memorial 
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died in the year b.c. 288, at the age of eighty-two. chaptbby. 

The death of Asoka was followed by a blank 
seven centuries. From B.c. 300 to a.d. 400 the seven centuries 
valley of the Ganges was teeming with population . * ' “ ' 
but they seem to have lived on from generation to 
generation, untouched and unchanged by the in¬ 
fluences at work in the outer world. Dynastic 
revolutions may have agitated courts, but they had 
no effect upon the masses. The development of 
Buddhism may have imparted a new religious 
colouring to the people, but otherwise the national 
life was unchanged. 

The historical notices of India during tins long toriran^tices, 
interval may be briefly expressed. In the second Sio.’ 
century before the Christian era the Greek sove¬ 
reigns of Bactria had been pushed further and further 
south by the Tochari Scythians, and had finally 
disappeared from the scene. Shortly before the 
commencement of the Christian era, Kanishka, the 
famous Buddhist king of the Yuchl, or Tochari 
Scythians, established an empire over Affghanistan, 
the Punjab, Rajpootana, and the upper valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and then disappeared like the 
Greeks. The annals of India during this period 
have shrivelled into names. Ghosts of ancient 
Hindi! sovereigns may be summoned upon the stage 
of history; but they appear as bloodless spectres of 
the past. Vikramaditya defeated the Tochari 
Scythians, and left his era of b.c. 66, which is still 
maintained throughout Hindustan. Salivdhdna ap- 


towers for the reception of sacred relies. Arrian states decidedly that the Hindds 
allowed no monuments to be reared in honour of deceased persons (India; chap, 
z.). It ha; already been indicated that the stupas said to b ive been erected by 
G6tama Buddha were mythicaL See ante, page 140. 
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CHAFTEB V. peaTs as the champion of the Brdhmans against the 
Buddhists, and has.left his era of a.d. 77, which is 
still maintained throughout tlie Dekkan.*’^ The SAh 
kings reigned at Guzerat, and the Gupta kings 
reigned at Magadha. Future discoveries may 
breatlje a new life into these dry bones of history ; 
but until then tlie dj^nasties of Indian kings are of 
little more moment to the historian of humanity than 
the half-forgotten lists of old Egyptian Pharaohs.^^ 
Greek culture left no impression on the life of the 
Hindus; it is to be traced only in the ruins of the 
past. Scytliiun culture is discernible amongst the 
liajpoots ; but the fact leads to no certain historical 
inferences. Merchants came from the east and west, 
and carried away traditions of BrAliman priests and 
Buddhist monks; but India continued to live in a 
world of her own, and cared nothing for the ideas or 
the people tliat came from beyond the seas.'*^ 

The ancient wars between Aryans and Scythians are probably historical. 
The strugijle, however, has also been symbolized into on antagonism between the 
iJrhhmans and lluddhist.s, which apparently belongs to a much later pbriod. 

Arclucologists arc the pioneers of history, and there are many who will 
occppy-A-lusting place in the history of historical research, although their labours 
are not as yet available to the historian. Mr Thomas’s essay on the dynasty of 
the Shh kings of Surtishtra is a model of laborious research and careful criticism. 
Sec Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, v<d. xii., p. 1. 

About A.I). 200 Clemens of Ale.\andria describes both Brahmans and Sr&mans. 
“The Brhhnians,” he says, “are worshippers of Herakles and Pan; whilst the 
Srkmans and Srhmanhs [i. e. Buddhist monks aud.nuns] worship certain pyramids, 
which they believe to eonlain the bones of some god." This description is sutii- 
ciently accurate. Herakles and Pan were identical with Vishnu and Siva; and the 
bones worshipped in pyramids arc the relics preserved as honoured memorials of 
G6tama Buddha and his more famous disciples. Porphyry, who flourished about 
A.D. 300, iurnishes more details. “ The Brhhmans,” he says, “ form a family or 
tribe ; the Srkmuns are a mixture of all classes. The Srhmans shave Uieir heads 
and wear tunics; and abandon their families and property to live in colleges outside 
the city walls. They spend their time in holy conversation, and receive daily 
doles of rice from the king.” This account precisely agrees with that of the 
Chinese travellers, which is about to be brought under review. 

The colony of Syrian .Christians in M alabar might seem to form an excep¬ 
tion to this statement. But the Syrian Christians, like the Parsecs of Bombay, 
have always existed as an isolated community. 
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At tlie commencement of the fifth century of the cHAinnit v. 
Christian era, whilst Alaric and Iiis Goths were 
threatening imperial Rome, five Buddhist monks***’ 
from China made their appearance in the Punjab. 

Tlie event is in every way remarkable. The 
yellow-complexioned Chinese, with their broad 
heads, high cheek-bones, and small eyes, were 
probably not unfamiliar to the Hindi'is; and traders 
and seamen from the land of flan seem to have 
visited India from time immemorial. But the 
Chinese strangers in tlie Punjab appeared in a very 
dillbrent capacity. They were humble and sober- 
minded monks, warmly interested in Buddha and 
the law, and anxious for Buddhist scriptures and 
images, which they wished to copy and carry away 
to their own land. 

The extension of Buddhism to China is an Kmifim to 
interesting event in religious history. The mis- 
sionaries of Asoka had been the pioneers of Bud¬ 
dhism in an age when Judma was still governed by 
its own high-priest and Sanhedrim, and was busily 
engaged in rebuilding the temple and re.storing 
the law. The zealous Sramans of Magadha had 
made their way from the Gangetlc valley to the 
Punjab; thence through the Khyber Pass into 
Cabul; and finally carried the law of Buddha over 
tlie western Himalayas into the remote kingdoms 
of Turkistan and Mongolia.. The story of these 
missionary operations is lost to the world.*® Little 
is known beyond the significant fact that during 
the unrecorded centuries which followed the death 
of Asoka, the pure morality and monastic teaching 


See Appendix II., Buddhist Chronicles. 
16 
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of G<5tama found their way into the heart of China, 
and laid a firm hold upon the active imaginations 
of Tartars and Chinese. The western world had 
been the tlieatre of the grandest events in the 
annals of man. Rome had completed the conquest 
of Italy, and grown into a colossal empire, which 
has left a heritage of history for all time. Chris¬ 
tianity had been 2 danted in Judma and Galilee, and 
embraced by the Roman empire; and was already 
beginning to regenerate humanity. Meantime the 
religion of Buddha had spread from the Ganges to 
the Oxus and Jaxartes; and was still extending 
further and further beyond the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas towards the mountains of Altai. 

But the Buddhism of China was for centuries 
isolated from that of India. Tlie intermediate 
region was one of the most difficult on the face of 
the earth. The jiasses of the Hindu Kiish, the 
precijiices of the mountains of Kashghar, and the 
terrors of the great desert of Gobi, were barriers to 
all general communication; whilst the intermittent 
wars between the Tartars and Chinese seem to 
have stojijied the current of missionary operations. 
Meantime the Buddhist traditions had grown dim, 
and the teaching had become confused. Many 
Chinese Snimans wore craving for more light and 
more knowledge. No Buddhist scriptures were 
procurable; and the precejits of monastic discipline, 
which had been preserved by oral communication, 
were imjierfoct and few. Some of the more zealous 
Srdmans yearned to behold the holy land of Ma- 
gadha, in which the glorious Buddha had jireached 
the incomparable law; and to obtain, if possible, 
copies of the sacred books in the very localities in 
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■wliicli they had been originally published abroad, chapter v. 
' A few made the attempt, and failed. Some perished 
ill the great desert of Grobi. Others reached tlie 
country of the iiihosintable Uigiirs, tlic Ogres of 
old romance, and were then compelled to return. 

At last the little band of five Snimans succeeded in 
surmounting every obstacle; and after a toilsome 
journey, which extended over five years, they 
found themselves in the Punjab, and prepared to 
make their way to the holy land of Rlagadlui, where 
Gdtama Buddha had taught and preached in days 
of old. 

The loader of that little band was one of those 
unknown heroes in the history of humanity, whoso 
memories have for ages died out of the world, but 
who are yet deserving of a permanent idace on the 
rolls of fame. Ilis name was Fah-IIiun. He was 
a native of Tchang’an, in northern (Jhina; a city 
wdiich was formerly the capital of the province of 
Shense. Ilis fervent faith and pious humility find 
expression in every* page of the narrative of his 
travels; whilst his energy of character, and in¬ 
domitable zeal for the purity of the law, is proved 
by the fact that he was the only one of the five 
Srdmans who succeeded in efl'ecting the object of 
his mission,^” 

The march of Fah-llian and his com])anions 

‘ ^ China to Jndia.; 

from China to India was a marvel of indomitable 
energy. In one respect they had an advantage 
over all other travellers. Buddhism flourished 


Pilgrimage of Fah-llian; from the French edition of the Foe kouo hi of 
MM. Eemusat, Klaproth, and Landressu. Calcutta, 1848. Trarels of Fah-Hian, 
and Sung-Yun, Buddhist pilgrims from China to India, by S. Beal. Triibner'iS: 
Co., 1869. Mr Beal's unpretending volume is a treasury of valuable iuformaAioii. 
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more or less throughout the ..whole intermediate 
region; and the yellow robes of the Sratnan wore 
not only a sufficient protection from robbers, but 
secured from tlie rich and powerful an ample supply 
of such simple necessaries as were required on the 
way. Tlie great desert of Gobi was the fii’st 
serious obstacle which the pilgrims encountered. It 
lias indeed been the terror of all later travellers, from 
Marco Polo downwards. The dreary waste was 
supposed to be haunted by demons. The sirocco 
winds blew so fiercely over the sands that not a 
beast or a bird could be seen. As far as the eye 
could reach there was nothing but desert, strewed 
here and there with the blanched bones of men 
who had perished by the way. But after seventeen 
days of toil and anxiety they passed in safety 
through the jicrilous solitudes, and once more found 
themselves amongst the habitations of man. 

On leaving the desert the travellers pushed on 
through a rugged and barren region towards the 
remote kingdom of Khotan. ‘ The people on the 
way were all Tartars, more or less under the in¬ 
fluence of Chinese culture. The shape of their dress 
was like that of the Chinese, but they wore felts and 
woollens instead of blue cottons. They spoke differ¬ 
ent dialects of the Tartar language. They were all 
inclined to Buddhism after the Indian schools; and 
the Srfimans of the country studied the Buddhist 
scriptures in the Indian language; ^ but they belong¬ 
ed only to the elementary form of Buddhism known 
as the little Vehicle. The Uigiir people offered no 

Fah-Hiiii), cliap. i. 

This Indian language was either Pali or Sanskrit. Probably it referred to 
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obstruction to the pilgrims. Fah-Hian had obtained 
a pass which procured from the king of the Uigurs 
a hospitable reception for the whole party. But 
the country beyond the Uigiirs was long, difficult, 
and desolate. The unfortunate pilgrims endured 
the utmost misery in crossing rivers and scaling 
mountains. At last they succeeded in reaching the 
kingdom of Khotan; and there for a while their 
toils were over. The laity of Khotan were ex¬ 
tremely wealthy; and the kingdom w^as a strong¬ 
hold of Buddliist culture according to the great 
Vehicle.^ 

The distinction between the little and great 
Vehicles is one of considerable significance in deal¬ 
ing with religious development. Tlie little Vehicle 
was an expression of practical Buddliism; and dealt 
more with moral rules, and minor and precise pre¬ 
cepts of discipline. The great Vehicle was an ex¬ 
pression of intellectual Buddhism; and dealt more 
with metaphysical speculation, spiritual abstraction, 
and psychological analysis. The monks of the little 
Vehicle laid the most stress upon abstinence and 
restraint; those of the great Vehicle upon contem¬ 
plation and study. Tlio practices of the little 
Vehicle were more adapted to humanity in its 
childhood; those of the great Vehicle to the higher 
forms of mental culture. It w'ould thus seem 
that the monks of the little Vehicle were striving 
after heaven ; whilst the monks of the great 
Vehicle were striving after Nirvdna.'^'’ 


" Fah-Hian, chap. ii. 

“ The Sanskrit names for the little and great Vehicles were Hinaykna and 
Mah&yhna. Mr Beal, in the introduction to his translation of Fah-Hian, funiishes 
some interesting observations on the two Vehicles. See Introd. part iv. et seq. 
Compare also M, Saint Hilaire, “Le Bouddha ct sa Eeligion,” Part ll., chap. iii. 
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Fuli-IIian was a true Srilman, lie had no eyes 
for tlic social life of tlie people, excepting so far as 
it was associated with tlieir religious aspects. He 
noticed with pious joy that the inhabitants of Khotan 
took especial pleasure in the performance of their 
religious duties. He observed that they built their 
houses in clusters; but adds that stupas, or towers, 
were constructed before their doors ; and that addi¬ 
tional apartments in each house were sot apart for 
the entertainmeut of foreign Siilmans. The Sang- 
haramas, or colleges of Buddlust monks, particularly 
attracted his admiration. Tlicso institutions indi¬ 
cate the vast develojiment which Buddhism had 
gone through since the days of Sdkya Muni. The 
house, or Vihara, had grown into a college, or Sang- 
lu'irilma. The monks were no longer distributed into 
little communities, but formed into large universities. 
Each Sanghardma contained numerous apartments 
for resident Sramans, together with surrounding 
grounds, and a chapel or hall for the Sanghd, or 
assembly.®^ 

Fah-IIian and his companions were received with 
peculiar consideration by the king of Khotan, pos¬ 
sibly because they were Srdmans from China. They 
were lodged in a large Sanghdrdma, which w’as 
named Gomati, and enjoyed the special favour of 
the sovereign. This royal college contained three 
thousand monks, all of whom belonged to the great 
Vehicle. Fali-Hian now appears to have witnessed 
the superior spiritual life of the followers of the 
great Vehicle for the first time. Especially he 


“ The throe gems,—BuJdha, the Law and the Afseinhly,—known as Buddha, 
Dburma, and SungUh,—hud now a substantive existence. 

jf 
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noticed the pious order and silence that was main¬ 
tained during the daily meal. At the sound of the 
gong, the whole of the three thousand Sramans as¬ 
sembled in the dining-hall, and took their seats one 
after the other with the utmost decorum and pro¬ 
priety. Not a sound was to be heard. No noise 
was made with the bowls, and tlicro was no chatter¬ 
ing amongst the monks. If a Sraman required food, 
he merely made a sign with his fingers, and was then" 
supplied.®^ 

Fah-IIian halted more than three months at 
Kliotan, in order to witness the processions of images. 
Here it may bo remarked that Fah-IIian was not 
only anxious to secure copies of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, but to ascertain the more orthodox forms of 
religious practice. He duly notices the worship of 
relics, and the construction of stupas, monasteries, 
and colleges; and it will be seen hereafter that he 
collected images as well as sacred writings. The 
processions at Khotan would tlius present peculiar 
attractions to the Chinese jiilgrim ; and they servo to 
recall to modern readers the extraordinary pictures 
of ancient life which still lingers on in modern Hin¬ 
duism. There wof.e fourteen large Sanghardmas in 
the capital, besides smaller ones ; and each of the 
fourteen had its own procession and a separate day 
for it. The first procession was that of the royal 
Gomati college, and will serve as a type of all. The 
streets were swept and watered, and decorated with 
garlands and banners. A pavilion was sot up over 
the chief gate of the city for the reception of the 
king and all his ladies. Meantime, about three 


OH.\PTEU v. 
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quarters of a mile from tho city, the priests of the 
Gomati college had constructed a large four-wheeled 
car, about thirty-five foot in height, which resembled 
a royal palace. This car was adorned with gold, 
silver, and pn'cious stones; and decorated with silken 
streamers, flags, and curtains. A golden image of 
Gdtauia Buddha was placed ujiright in the centre, 
with two Bodliisatwas in attendance, whilst images 
of all tlio gods wore placed around.®^ All these 
images were made of gold and silver ; whilst glitter¬ 
ing gems were hung around tliem. The car was 
tl'.en conducted by a procession of Srarnans towards 
the city. When it Avas within a hundred paces of 
the chief gate, the king descended from the pavilion, 
and laid aside liis royal diadem, and arrayed him¬ 
self in new garments. He tlien took flowers and 
incense in his hands, and wont forth with bare 
feet to meet tlio procession of Srarnans, followed by 
all his suite. On reaching the car he paid his 
adoration to Buddha by bowing his head to tho 
ground; and then scattered flowers and burnt in¬ 
cense before the car. When the car reached the city 
the ladies in the pavilion throw down flowers in 
endless variety. In this manner each procession 


The lioiiliisatwa is a being who has arrived at supreme wisdom (B6dhi), 
and yet consents to remain as a creature (satwa) for tho good of men. The B6d- 
hisatwas were originally men of eminent piety; but under the later system, they 
were imaginary beings idealized under certain forms, and possessed of certain dis¬ 
tinct attributes.—Beal, Travels of Fah-Ilian, ch.ap. iv., note. 

The gods were apparently placed in the car to enable them to pay homage to 
Buddha. This is a favourite idea of tho Buddhists, but must have originally 
given considerable oifcnce to tho Brahmans. These deities do not include the 
materialistic gods and goddesses, of whom Vishnu and Siva were the types; but 
the old Vedic group 9f deified spirits of the elements, of whom Indrawas the divino 
sovereign. The association of these Vedic deities with G6tama Buddha is frequent 
in Burma; but there are no traces of A’islmu or Siva. 
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was brouglit to a close; the whole festival lasting chatte b v. 
fourteen days.®^ 

From Khotan, Fah-Hian and his companions Quinm.ennmii 
proceeded to Kartchou, where the king was per- Kartchou. 
forming another great ceremony in connection with 
Buddhism. This was the quinquennial expiation 
ordered by tlie third edict of Raja Priyadarsi.®® The 
kiiTg of Kartchou had invited tlie attendance of the 
Svfunan.s of every land, d'lie great council-hall of 
ohe monks was decorated with silken flags and 
canopies. In the centre was erected a draped throne, 
adorned with gold and .silver lotos flowers; and 
behind the throne were arranged the seats for 
the Srdmans.®® When all were assembled the king 
and his ministers made their offerings of woollens 
and other things necessary for the monks. The 
king and all his nobles and ministers then presented 
their horses and trajipings to the as.sembly; but 
redeemed them afterwards by paying up the value.®^ 

After leaving Kartchou the Chinese pilgrims 
commenced the most dangerous part of the whole ®^'*“**’ 
journey. Their route lay over the mountains of 
Bolor, which include the Pamir steppe, or “roof of 
the world ; ” and the western Himalayas, known as 
the Hindu Kush, The perils which the poor Srd- 
nians encountered in crossing these ranges can 
scarcely be realized. The mountains were supposed 
to shelter enormous dragons, who would spit their 
poison on all who chanced to offend them. On the 


“ Fah-Hian, chap. iii. 

Sec Appendix,1., Edicts of Asoka, Tablet iii. 

See the legendary account of the first Synod, Appendix ll., Buddhist chron¬ 
icles. 

Fah-Hian, chaps, iv., v. 
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Bolor mountains travellers often perished from the 
wind, rain, and snow, and the drift of sand and 
gravel. The steep crags and precipices of the 
Hindu Kiish were equally terrible. The mountains 
were often huge walls of stone, thousands of feet in 
height. To look over the edge would turn the 
strongest brain, whilst at the slightest slip the 
unwary pilgrim would bo dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. At the foot of the mountains was 
tlio river Indus. It was approached by seven hun¬ 
dred steps whicli liad been cut in the rock in ancient 
times; and it could only be crossed by one of those 
swinging bridges of rope, which are still in use in 
that quarter, find arc dangerous in the extreme to 
the inexperienced traveller.®** 

It is unnecessary to follow Fah-IIian through 
Udyana and the Swat country into the Punjab 
proper. The land is strewed with the ruins of 
Buddhism, but Buddhism itself has passed away 
with the advance of Islam. The localities were 
famous for exaggerated legends, whicli may still 
prove of interest to the pious Buddhist, but are 
worthless for all historical purposes.®® Relics of 


Fali-Iliati, cliaps. vi., ■vii. 

liuddliist legends may possibly yield more interesting results to special 
students in Buddhist lore, and may be studied in the learned works of Burnouf, 
Julien, and Siiiiit Hilaire. But in general tliey are mere exaggerations of moral and 
religious teaching. The legends of Gotama Buddha giving away his llesh, 
whether to feed tv starving tiger, or to satisfy a hawk which will otherwise devour 
a dove, are strained instances of benevolence which are revolting to European 
tastes ; whilst other prodigies and miracles of a supernatural character, already 
"indicated in dealing with the life of Gotama Buddha, may he passed over in 
silence. A few seem to be invested with a semi-historical value, which fades away 
on being analyred. The story of Kuuhla, the son of Asoka, belongs to this 
category. It occupies ten quarto pages in Bumoufs “Buddhisme Indien,’’ 
but may be summed up in a few sentences. One of Asoka’s qneens fell in 
love with the beautiful eyes of Kunhla, but he refused to listen to her advances. 

, He was subsequently sent to Takshasila, the Taiila of the Greeks, to govern the 
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Buddha, such as a tooth, a jiiece of his skull, his chapter v. 
staff, his robes, and other memorials, were to be 
seen at different shrines, and formed objects of 
pilgrimage and daily devotion. They served to fill 
the void which was caused by the absence of deity. 
Originally they were probably the idols of the 
affections alone; and were worshipped by enthusi¬ 
astic adorers, without hope and without fear. But 
in the fifth century of tlie Christian era, the selfish¬ 
ness of superstition InJd invested them with super¬ 
natural powers; and it Avas specially believed that 
the worship of the old robes of Gotama in times of 
drought would be followed by abundance of rain.““ 

The Indian travels of Fah-Hian and his com-E^iiKions cim- 

racier of Fan- 

panions were almo.st exclusively of a religious eha- 
racter. Their journey was a jiilgrimagc to holy 
places, undertaken for tlie practical object of obtain¬ 
ing correct copies of tlie Buddliist scriptures. They 
consequently had no eyes for what was unconnected 
with Buddha and his religion. Fah-llian seems to 
have almost ignored the Brahmans. He dismisses 
them as heretics, and furnishes no information 
respecting their temples or their divinities. At the 
same time, he is credulous of every story that tells 
to their disadvantage. Occasionally, however, he 
notices the effect of Buddhism upon the condition of 
the people and the character of their administration; 


Punjab. The queen appropriated the seal of Aaoka, and sent an order to the 
people of Takshasila to pluck out the eyes of Kuiiula. The order was obeyed^ 
Asoka ultimately discovered what had taken place. Kunhla was rewarded for his 
piety by the supernatural restoration of his eyes ; but the revengeful queen was 
burnt alive by the orders of Asoka, and all the people of Takshasila were put to 
death.—liuddhisme Indicn, page 404, et scq. The pious legend was evidently 
borrowed from the Groeco-Bactrian story of Antioebus and Stratonice. 

Pah-Hian, chap.s. viii.—xiv. 
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and thus furnishes some data which throw a light 
upon the political state of the country. 

In tlie Punjab Fah-IIian found that Buddhism 
was flourishing, or rather beginning to flourish, in 
connection with both the little and the great 
Vehicles. lie mentions with pride and emotion 
the hospitalities which were olFered to his little 
party, and the surjuisc which was expressed that 
men should have come from so far a land as 
China, solely out of love for* Buddha and his law. 
Fah-IIian, however, furnishes little available data 
respecting the Punjab. Probably ho was anxious 
to push his way down the Ganges and Jumna to¬ 
wards the holy land which had been trodden by 
Gotama; but there is reason to believe that Brah¬ 
manism still maintained a strong hold upon the 
people, and like a strict Srainan of somewhat narrow 
views, Fah-IIian passed over the fact in silence.®' 

From the Punjab Fah-IIian entered the Brah- 
manical pale. The country was full of temples and 
Bi'dlnnans; but as he approached the kingdom of 
Mathura on the Jumna, ho found that Buddhism was 
reviving. The fact is significant, as Mathura is the 
cradle of the worship of Krishna; and the substi¬ 
tution of the worship of Krishna for the old adoration 
of Buddha is one of the most important phases in the 
history of modern Hinduism. Fah-Hian did not 
proceed to western India, the modern Eajpootana; 
but he describes the kings as faithful believers in 
Buddha. There the sovereigns rigidly obeyed the 


Fah-IIian, chap. xv. Two centuries later Hiouen-Thsang found that in the 
centre of the runjub the people still worshipped the spirits of heaven, that is, 
the Vedic deities, and that there were few who believed in the law of Buddha. 
—Julicn, Memoircs par Uiouen-Thsang, vol. ii., page 189. 
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traditions. They uncovered their heads when they chapter y. 
paid their religious offerings to the monks; and 
both kings and ministers often conducted the SrA- 
mans to their own palaces for the purpose of enter¬ 
taining them with food.® 

Further to the south, towards Agra and Kanoui, Middle country 
Fah-IIian entered the region of Madya-desa, or tlie 
“ middle country.” Here the governnieut was deeply 
imbued with the mild and gentle spirit of Buddhism- 
The people were prosperous and happy, for there 
was no registration of families for the purposes of 
taxation. No one paid any portion of the produce 
as rent, excepting those who farmed the royal 
demesnes, and they were allowed to give up the 
land whenever they pleased. Offender’s were not 
subjected to corporal punishment, but only fined. 

Rebels, however, convicted of repeated rebellions, 
were deprived of their right hands. No one, except 
the Chanddlas, killed any living thing, or drank any¬ 
thing intoxicating, or even dealt in living animals. 

There were no shambles and no wine shops. The 
Chanddlas alone were permitted to hunt or to deal 
in flesh of any kind.®® 

The Srdmans of these countries were maintained 
without any care on their part, and entirely at tlie 
public expense. Ever since the Nirvdnaof Gdtama, 

Buddha kings and nobles had erected Viharas, and 
endowed them with lands, gardens, and houses, and 
also with men and oxen to cultivate them. These 
endowments were registered on copper plates, and! 
handed down by each king to his successor, so that 

Fah-Hian, chap. ivi. 

Fah-Hian, chap. xvi. It will he seen hereafter that the administration was of 
the same mild character two centuries later, during the travels of Hiouen-Thsang. 
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all tlic Si’dmans continued to enjoy tlieir proper 
revenues without intermission. All the resident 
monks were provided with chambers, bods, cover¬ 
lets, provisions, and clothes. They wore con¬ 
stantly employed in works of benevolence, in 
reciting their scriptures, or in profound meditations. 
A stranger Srdman was received with every lios- 
pitality. The elder brethren went out to meet him, 
and conducted him to their Vihdra, and carried for 
him his clothes and alms bowl. They prepared a 
repast for him, whatever might be the hour.®* They 
allotted him a chamber according to his age. Wher¬ 
ever the Srdmans took up their residence, they were 
exhorted by the principal families of the neighbour¬ 
hood to commence their religious services. When a 
great congregation was assembled, tlio Srdmans re¬ 
peated the law. The Srdmans also erected towers in 
honour of the three great disciples, and the three 
baskets of scriptures; “ and on certain festivals they 
presented offerings of flowers and incense on these 
towers, and burnt lamps all the night.®® 

Fah-Ilian next proceeded to the kingdoms of 
Kanouj and Kosala; and it would appear from 
his narrative that both kingdoms were already hot¬ 
beds of Brahmanism. In the city of Kanouj there 
w'ere only two Sanghdrdmas, and both belonged to the 
little Vehicle. In Kosala the Brdhmans were very 

WliiDt Sr&raans wore oil tlicir travels, tliey were exempted from the mon¬ 
astic rule which proscribes eating after noon. 

I® Tlic tlirec great disciples wore Shriputra, Mogalan, and Ananda. The two 
former were two liriihmans whom G6tama had converted, and who had become 
his favourite disciples. Ananda was the faithful monk who devoted his whole 
time to the personal service of 06tama, and finally reported the Sfitras or dis¬ 
courses at the first Synod. The three baskets of scriptures were the Vinhya, the 
Shtra, and the Ahhidharma Fitakas. See Appendix 11. 

“ Fah-Hian, chap. xvi. 
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troublesome. They had tried to destroy the build¬ 
ings of the Buddhists, but had been prevented by 
storms of thunder and lightning. They had built 
a temple to the gods next to a Buddhist chapel; 
but although the sliadow of the chapel sometimes fell 
on tlio temple, the sliadow of tlic temple never fell 
on the chapel. Again, one morning the Brfihinans 
missed the lamps from tlieir temple, and found tlicm 
burning in the chapel. The following night they set 
a watch, when to their astonishment the gods them¬ 
selves came down and took the lain])s, and walked 
round the chapel in solemn procession and then dis¬ 
appeared, leaving the lamps burning in the chapel. 
Such were the fables that Fah-Ilian heard with 
pious faith, and recorded for the benelit of believers 
in the land of Ilan.*’^ 

Fah-Hian visited all the holy spots which wore 
associated with the life of Gotama;—his birth-jdace 
atKapila; his place of burning near Kusinagara; 
the city of Rajagriha, where he commenced his career 
of mendicancy; the jungle of Gayii, where he became 
Buddha; the city of Benares, and especially the 
deer forest, wliere he commenced his apostolic cai’eer. 
The narrative of these pilgrimages maysbe passed 
over in silence. It is studded with pious legends, 
which however edifying to the ancient believer, 
would have no significance for European readers.®* 

Fah-IIian resided for tlireo years in the once 
famous city of Patali-putra; the metropolis of the 
kingdom of Magadha, which was still a large and 
important dominion. Patali-putra was only a potty 
village in the life-time of Gotama, but had subse- 
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Fah-Iliun, cliaps. xvii.—xx. 


Fall-Ilian, chaps, xxi.—xxvi. 
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quently grown to bo ono of the greatest capitals in 
India. It was here that Megasthenes had dwelt 
and Asoka had reigned; and it was here that Fah- 
Hian finally accomplislied the object of his mission 
by seeming copies of tlie Buddhist scriptures, and 
learning tlie sacred language in which they were com¬ 
posed. Tlio Chinese pilgrim records some interesting 
particulars of Patali-putra.®“ In the middle of the city 
were still to be seen the ruins of the palace of Asoka, 
which that mighty sovereign had commissioned the 
genii to construct; and the pious Srdman proclaims 
in tlie language of faith, that the massive masonry 
and sculjiturcd towers were never the work of mortal 
hands. Every year the people celebrated a grand 
procession of images, like that which the Chinese 
pilgrim liad already witnessed in the kingdom of 
Khotan. Great towers, resembling pagodas, were 
carried about in four-wlieeled cars. They were 
covered with white linen painted over with gaily- 
coloured pictures. Figures of the gods were covered 
with gold, silver, and lapis lazuli, and placed in each 
pagoda car; wliilst a figure of Buddha in a sitting 
posture was placed in a shrine at each of the four 
quarters of tlie pagoda, with a Bddhisatwa standing 
in attendance. Twenty of these cars were con¬ 
structed, but all were decorated differently. They 
entered the city one after the other, and took up 
their several positions. During the day the Sramans 
and laity assembled in vast multitudes. The 
Srdmans offered flowers and burnt incense before the 
cars; whilst the laity made their religious offerings. 


w The account which Fah-IIian furnishes of this celebrated city is all the 
more interesting from the fact that two centuries afterwards the metropolis, 
was in ruins. 
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and burnt lamps, and indulged in games and amuse- chapter t. 
ments which lasted throughout the night. Fah- 
Hian also noticed the hospitals which had been 
founded in Patali-putra by the nobles and wealthy 
round about, similar to those wliich had been estab¬ 
lished by Asoka. The poor .of all countries, the 
destitute, the crippled and the diseased, repaired to 
these hospitals for food and shelter. Every requisite 
was supplied gratuitously. Pliysicians inspected 
tlicir diseases, and ordered them diet and medicine 
according to their respective cases ; and when they 
were cured they were permitted to depart at their 
own convenience.™ 

One incident is recorded by Fah-llian which PHaeofoastB 

in a converted 

seems to. prove tliat the pride of caste Avas still 
deeply rooted even in those Briihmans who had been 
brought under the influence of Buddhist culture. A 
great Briihman pundit dwelt in the city of Patali- 
putra, and had embraced the law of Buddha as it 
was taught by the great Vehicle. lie devoted his 
whole time to silent meditation, and was supposed 
to have mastered every science. During fifty years 
the people far and wide placed the utmost confidence 
in this learned sage; and so mightily did he extend 
the knowledge of Buddha and the law, that tlie 
heretics were unable to gain a single advantage over 
the Srdmans. The king honoured him as his Guru, 
or religious superior, and never ventured to sit down 
■ in his presence. Yet if the sovereign, out of affec¬ 
tionate esteem, happened to touch him by the hand, 
the Brdhman deemed himself impure, and immedi¬ 
ately bathed from head to foot. Strangely enough, 


.10 Fah-Hian, ch. xxvii. 
17 
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CHAPTEB Y. whilst Fali-Hian relates the incident, he seems to 
have boon unconscious of the caste feelings by which 
the Brfihman was guided.^^ 

throw'ofrlh"' After three years’ study at Patali-putra Fah- 
Ilian began to prepare for proceeding on his pil¬ 
grimage alone. The four companions with whom 
he had left China were now all dead excepting 
one, and that one refused to return. In India 
he had seen the perfection of monastic discipline 
and decorum; and ho vowed that he would never 
again dwell in the, outskirts of Buddhism, until 
he himself should have become a Buddha. Fah- 
Hian, however, was burning with a philanthropic 
desire to carry his scriptures and images to the 
land of Ilan, and spread abroad a better know¬ 
ledge of the law amongst his ovvn countrymen. 
Accoi’dingly he resolved to proceed to Ceylon and 
complete his stock of sacred books. He would have 
preferred undertaking the journey by land; but the 
roads through the Dekhan were dangerous and 
intricate, and it would have been necessary to secure 
guides by making large presents to the king of the 
country. This he was unable to do. lie therefore 
proceeded down the Ganges to the kingdom of 
Tanduk at tlie mouth of the Hrighly; and after a 
considerable stay he enibarked for Ceylon, where he 


Fah-Hian, chap, xxvii. Pab-Hian also noticed a pillar in Patali-putra 
which bore the following inscription :—“ King As6ka, gifted with invincible faith, 
has thrice given the whole of Jambudw'ipa to Iluddba, the law, and the assembly, 
and has thrico redeemed it with all the valuable property in his possession.” 
The significanee of this inscription will be best explained by a reference to the re¬ 
demption of offerings made to the priests by the king and nobles of Kartchon (see 
<7^^ p. 249). Jambudwipa is the central continent in the mythical geography of 
tb^niverse, and includes the earth. The gift 'of As6ka must therefore be re- 
igarded as an oriental metaphor. 

Pah-Hian, chap, xxviii, etseq. 
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made further copies of the Buddhist scriptures, and chapteb y. 
then finally returned to his own land.’® 

Fah-Hian was absent from China between a.d. ^u®*®.^hsaDg, 
399 and 414. Two centuries after this date another 
Chinese Srdman appeared in the Punjab. His 
name was Hiouen-Thsang. Ho left China in the 
year 629, and did not return until 645. He spent 
the intervening years in travel and study, for the 
purpose of accomplishing in India the same objects 
that were effected by Fah-IIian. 

Hiouen-Thsang was a monk of a very different 
stamp from his pious and humble predecessor. He 
apparently belonged to a more honourable family, and 
was certainly a man of broader intellect and higher 
culture. He was zealous for Buddha and the law, and 
had been an ardent and successful student in the 
higher forms of Buddhist philosophy which were 
taught by the great Vehicle. He did not, however, 
confine his studies to those books wliich expressed his 
religious opinions. He was prepared to master the 


A few details of the voyages of Fah-Hian aro worth preserving. He em¬ 
barked at Tatnlnk on board a merchant vessel during the prevalence of the north¬ 
east monsoon, and in fourteen days he reached the island of Ceylon. At Ceylon he 
remained fortwo years, still engaged in copying the scriptures. At lasthe prepared 
to return to China. He obtained a passage on board a large merchant ship that was 
going to J ava, and carried about two hundred men. A smaller vessel was towed 
astern, as a refuge in the event of a leak or wreck. A terrible storm arose, and 
preparations were made for hauling up the auxiliary vessel, when the erew of the 
latter ship became afraid of being swamped, and cut the towing-cable and shifted 
off. The merchants were now in the utmost alarm. They threw all their mer¬ 
chandise overboard. Fah-Hian cast away all his little property, but succeeded in 
concealing his soiiptnres and images. After a perilous voyage of ninety days 
Fah-Hian at last arrived at Java, where heretics and Br&hmans flourished, and 
where Buddhism was scarcely known. Fah-Hian remained five months at Java, 
and then embarked in another large merchant vessel for Canton. After a month the 
ship encountered a typhoon, and all on board were in mortal danger. Some Brkh- 
mans advised that the poor Sr&man should be thrown overboard, as the real cause 
of the tempest. Fortunately a patron stood forward and took the part of Fah- 
Hian, and the Chinese pilgrim at last reached Nankin in safety with his price¬ 
less treasures. 
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the Indian , 
towna. 


literature of both Veliicles, as well as the sacred and 
profane books of the Bralimans. Moreover, he was a 
man of some observation. lie was so far imbued 
with the spirit of the age as to devote the greater 
portion of his narrative to hoi j legends and extra¬ 
ordinary miracles and prodigies; but he furnishes 
some curious information respecting the political 
and religious condition of India in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, which may be accepted as the authentic 
testimony of an intelligent and impartial traveller 
The India of the seventli century certainly pre¬ 
sents more characteristics of peculiar interest. The 
surface life of the towns was apparently much the 
same as it is in the present day, only that it bears 
tlie ameliorating and benevolent impress of Bud¬ 
dhism. Hiouen-Thsang describes the tortuous streets 
and lanes; the brick houses and verandahs, with 
walls plastered with cow-dung; the roofs either of 
bamboos and dry grass, or of planks and tiles; the 
2 >ublic buildings with their towers and terraces ; the 
absence of all butchers’ shojis and wine-sellers ; and 
the secluded villages of Clianddlas without the city. 
The dwelling-houses are said to have been elegant 


The travels of nioiien-Thsang are much more comprehensive than those of 
Fah-ITian. They are comprised in two volumes entitled “ Memoires sur les con- 
trees occidentales, traduits du Sanskrit en Chinois, en I’an 648, par Hiouen- 
Thsang, ct du Chinois cn Frainjais par M. Stanislas Julicn.” 1! vols. Paris, 1857 
and 1858. There is also a third volume which was published first, containing the 
memoirs of Hiouen-Thsang as written hy two of his disciples. There arc throe 
interesting chapters on these hooks in the second part of the eloquent work of M. 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, “ I-e Bouddha et sa Religion.” ' (Third edition, Paris, 
1866.) The first is devoted to the life of Hiouen-Thsang; the second to the con¬ 
dition of India as described hy Hiouen-Thsang; and the third to Indian Buddhism 
as described by Hiouen-Thsang. A useful outline of the travels of Hiouen- 
Thsang has been added by Professor Cowell, in the form of an appendix to his 
edition of Elphinstone’s History of India. 

Besides Fah-Hian and IIioncn-Ths.ang, other Chinese pilgrims reached India, 
hut their narratives are brief and devoid of interest. 
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inside, but plain and unadorned outside. The ground chapter v. 
in front of the liouscs was strewed with flowers, just 
as is often to be seen in the present day, especially 
at morning time. The only exterior ornament was 
a couch of brick and plaster against the wall, which 
doubtless resembled the benches plastered with white 
chuham, which are still to be found outside the 
majority of native houses. The Buddhist colleges or 
Sanglu'iriimas have long since passed away, but still 
it is not difficult to recall them. They were large 
open quadrangles, with pavilions of two or three 
stories high at each of the four corners, and probably 
a chapel or assembly hall in the centre. The pious 
zeal of ages had expended much art and magnili- 
cenco in decorating these handsome buildings. The 
beams and joists were covered with sculptures, and 
the windows, partitions, and walls were adorned 
with pictures of different colours.’^® 

The peoyfle of India, however, as described by 
Iliouen-Thsang, would almost appear to have been SuiS*""* 
a different race to the modern Hindus. They had 
not as yet been moulded into existing forms by ages 
of Brahmanical repression and Mussulman tyranny ; 
and they boro a stronger resemblance to tlie un¬ 
sophisticated Buddhists of modern Burma, than to 
the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that they were naturally volatile, but 
distinguished by their rectitude and honesty of 
character. They committed no frauds. They con¬ 
firmed their promises by oaths. They feared the 
chastisements of another world. Their customs 
were easy and gentle.^® 


M6mou'ca <le Hiouen-Tlisiuig:, Liv. ii. Notice sur I’Inde, sect. 6. 
Hiouen-Thsaiig, Liv, ii., sect. 13. 
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was exceedingly mild. They had no capital punish- 
ments. Even rebels vrere not put to deatli, but only 
imprisoned for life. They were neither beaten nor 
whipped, but simply left to live or die. But those 
who violated justice, or failed in their fidelity, or 
neglected tlieir duties to their father and motlier, 
were condemned to lose their ears, noses, or their 
hands and feet. Sometimes they were expelled to 
the barbarous regions beyond the frontier. Other 
ofiences were punished by fines. 

Trial by oracai The administration of justice was concealed as 
much as possible from the public gaze. Neither 
staff nor whip was employed to induce ofienders to 
confess their crimes. If the accused frankly acknow¬ 
ledged his fault, ho was awarded suitable punish¬ 
ment. If he obstinately denied it, or sought to palli¬ 
ate it, he was tried by the four ordeals of water, fire, 
weight, or poison; and by these means his innocence 
or guilt was established without further question.’’^ 

Public revenue. The whole system of government was based upon 
the benevolent spirit of Buddhism. There was no 

.. • ' ' 

The Hindu trials by ordeal resembled similar trials in old English times. 
In the ordeal by water they placed the accused in one sack and a stone in another' 
sack, and then tied the two sacks together and throw them into a deep running 
stream. If the man sunk and the stone rose, he was deemed guilty ; if the stone 
sunk and the man rose, he w'as deemed innocent. In the ordeal by fire a red-hot 
iron was applied to the tongue of the accused, and also to the soles of his feet and 
palms of his hands. If he escaped uninjured he was deemed innocent; if ho was 
much burnt he was convicted of the crime. Some persons, however, cannot 
endure the heat of the fire. In such cases the accused take certain buds in their 
hands, and throw them into the flames. , If the buds open their leaves, the accused 
was deemed innocent; if they were burnt up, he was deemed guilty. In the 
ordeal by weight, they put the accused in one scale, and a stone in the other. If 
the man over-weighted the stone, he was deemed innocent; if the stone over- 
yiWgbtcd the man, he was deemed guilty. In the ordeal by poison, the food of a 
’wijlpck was poisoned, and a wound was made in his right leg and poisoned 
llso. If the animal lived, the person accused was doomed to be innocent; if it died 
he-was deemed guilty. Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii., sect. 13. 
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registration of families for taxation-; no requisition chapter v. 
for gratuitous labour. All who were employed in 
the construction of royal buildings or other public 
works were paid according to their labour. The 
people in general held the heritages of their fatliers, 
and cultivated the land for a livelihood, paying one- 
sixth of the produce to the king. The merchant.^, 
who gained their subsistence by traffic, paid small 
duties on their goods at ferries and barriers. The 
military class defended the frontier; some guarded 
the royal palace. Soldiers wore raised according to 
the necessities of the service, and were encouraged 
to enlist by the promise of rewards.™ 

The revenue from tlie crown lands was divided P''»>'iccxpeiiai- 

ture. 

into four parts. One portion was devoted to the 
expenses of the kingdom, and supply of grain for 
sacrifice. A .second portion was set aside for tlie 
support of the ministers and members of tlie council 
of state. A third was given away as rewards to 
men of distinguished intelligence, knowledge, or 
talent. The fourth was employed ih what is figur¬ 
atively termed the cultivation of the field of happi¬ 
ness.™ All governors, magistrates, and officials 
received certain lands for their maintenance.®® 

Hiouen-Thsanff describes India as being distri-Distribution of 

O _ c _ Indiii with potty 

buted amongst a number of petty kingdoms. This ■‘‘•’S'lo'ua- 

Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii., sect. 16. This statement conflicts with that of 
Fah-Hian. See ante, page 253. 

The cultivation of the field of happiness was one of the most striking 
features of the old Hindu governments. It will he fully described hereafter. It 
may, however, be explained here that it was based upon the belief that happiness 
could be cultivated by good works. The rich were enabled, by reason of their 
wealth, to perform such good works as making offerings to the gods, vestments to 
statues, and alms-giving to all classes of holy men, Brahmans as well as Srhmans. 

The poor, however, were compelled to content themselves with such good works as 
paying respect to the three precious things, namely, religion, mouther, and father. 

Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii., sect. xvi. 
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cnAPTKBv. indeed appears to have been the condition of tho 
Indian continent from time immemorial. Megas- 
thenes says that India comprised one hundred and 
twenty-two kingdoms.**^ Iliouen-Thsang reckons 
seventy in India proper. Each of these kingdoms 
was independent and self-contained like the Hindi! 
village. Sometimes a hero or conqueror appeared, 
like Porus or Sandrokottos, and reduced a group of 
petty kings to the condition of feudatories. But 
such empires often proved as evanescent as Tartar 
camps. An emperor died and left his dominion to 
his successor; but whilst the nominal status remained 
the same, the empire had practically disappeared; 
the feudatory princes recovered their independence, 
and once again became sovereigns. The basis of 
this political distribution is unknown. The differ¬ 
ences of races, of languages, of worship, and of cus¬ 
toms, may account for many individual states. 
Others have boon created by river, mountain, forest, 
or irreclaimable waste. Tho empires of the Ksha- 
trlyas have been superseded by the Mussulmans; the 
Mussulmans by the Mahrattas; and all have been 
brought under tho paramount power of the British 
government. But many of the traditionary king¬ 
doms of India still retain their ancient frontiers, like 
the Greek kingdoms of the Homeric age. The once 
ruling dynasties have passed into oblivion; the fron¬ 
tiers liave been obliterated from the map of India; 
the British government has reduced the greater part 
of the country to one level, and distributed it accord- 
■ ing to the arbitrary requirements of the military or 
revenue administration. But still the landmarks of 


Arrian, India, chap. vii. 
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the ancient states Unger on in local legend; in tlie chapter y. 
unwritten chronicles of the past which are but slowly 
fading away from the national memory. History 
has vanished from the land, but the names survive.®^ 

Thus in the Hindu system the village and the The village, the 

^ , Kingdom, and 

kingdom were permanent institutions. But history ‘he empire, 
deals more with the transitory than with the 
permanent; with the episodes in tlio life of 
humanity, the- revolutions which overtlirow king¬ 
doms and create and overturn empires, ratlier 
than with tlie monotonous existence of little states 
which run in the same narrow grooves for centuries. 

In the time of Hiouen-Tlisang Hagadha was the 
theatre of history; the scat of an empire wliich 
included Patali-putra, Praydga, and Kanouj, and 
must have extended over tlie greater part of Hin¬ 
dustan. The reigning sovereign was named Sila- 
ditya. Ho was the type of a Buddliist emperor 
like Asoka. His religious character will be re¬ 
viewed hereafter. His political status may be 
indicated in a few words. Ho had carried his 
victorious arms to the east and west. At least 
eighteen feudatory princes paid him liomage as* 
their suzerain.®* But there was one important 
nation which resisted his arms and defied his power. 

The people were unconquerable. They wore the 
Mahrattas of the western Deklian; the men of 
ancient Maharashtra. 

The Mahrattas of the seventh century of our 

s® Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, part ii., chap. ii. 

It will be seen hereafter that SUaditya was represented in eastern India 
by Kiim&ra, king of K&ma-rupa, and in the Dekh an by his son-iu-law Dhrnva- 
patu, king of Vallabhi. Both Kuinhra and Dhruva-patu maintained a par¬ 
amount power over their neighbours, but they acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Sllkditya. 
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rose to the surface in the seventeentli century. The 
the*’.S.dCTn° Mahrattas of modern history are a short, vulgar 
people, without pride or dignity, prone to duplicity, 
and ever ready to sacrifice honour to interest.’ Ihit 
the Mahrattas described by Iliouen-Thsang boro 
a close resemblance to the Rajpoots. They were 
simple and honest, tall in stature,* and haughty in 
character. They were hot-headed, .but grateful; 
ever ready to revenge an affront, or to help an ally. 
Their sense of honour was such that they warned 
an enemy before resenting an injury. They 
pursued those who fled, but they spared those who 
surrendered. If a commander lost a battle, ho was 
compelled to wear a woman’s dress, and generally 
committed suicide. Before commencing a battle 
these warriors got drunk themselves, and made 
their elephants drunk likewise. In this condition 
they hastened to the conflict, ready to encounter 
any odds; whilst the maddened elephants rushed 
forward in a mass, and trampled down- all before 
them. These Mahrattas of olden time were fond of 
•learning, like the people of Magadha, Malwa, the 
Punjab, and Cashmere; and in this respect they 
exhibited a marked contrast to the illiterate Mah¬ 
rattas of moi’e modern times. In religion one-half 
belonged to Buddhism and the other half to Brah¬ 
manism ; there wore a hundred VihAras of both the 
great and little Vehicles, and a hundred temples to 
1 the gods.®* 


** M. Saint-Hilairc is apparently mistaken in assuming that the people of 
Maharashtra, as described by fliouon-Thsang, wore the ancestry of the Mahrattas 
of modem history. The modern Mahrattas are probably descendants of the 
Ya^atss, who migrated to Maharashtra about the 12tb century of our era. 
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Pulakesa, the king of Maharashtra, was a true 
Kshatriya. His views were large and profound. 
His liberality was unbounded. His subjects served 
him with absolute devotion. He thus belonged to 
a very different type from that of Sivajee ; and had 
sprung from a different stock to tliat of Scindia and 
Holkar. He flourished in a golden age which has 
passed away from Maharashtra; and may yet be 
succeeded by another whicli shall surpass it in real 
glory. 

The personal adventures of Hioucn-Thsang are 
chiefly valuable on account of the light they throw 
on the religious condition of Hindustan. He com¬ 
menced his travels at the age of twenty-six. He 
pursued a route somewhat similar to that of Fah- 
Hian, but seems to have made a detour much 
farther to the north and west. lie crossed the 
river Jaxartes into Bokhara, and paid a visit to 
Samarkand. He next crossed the river Oxus into 
Balkh, and then proceeded over tlie western 
Himalayas at Btimydn into the kingdom of Kapisa, 
which seems to have been seated in the modern 
Cabul.®® Along the whole of this route Buddhism 
was in a flourishing condition. In Kapisa there 
was a Kshatriya king, and a hundred monasteries 
with six thousand monks; but there were also scores 
of temples, which were evidontl}’- of a Brahmanical 
character, and many sects of heretics of the old 
Brahmanical type. Some went about naked; others 
rubbed themselves with ashes, and wore skulls as 
ornaments. He then entered northern India, and 
visited Lampd or Langhdn. On the south-east lay 

** Kapisa, tlie Capissa of Pliny, was at this period the seat of an empire which 
extended over two kingdoms. 


CnAPTEl t V. 
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river pirates 
Ix-twceii Ayod- 
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. ] 


..Gandhdra, with its capital named Purushapura, the 
modem Peshawar, which at tins time was subject to 
Kapisa; the inhabitants were effeminate, but devoted 
to literature. Here were numerous Buddhist mon¬ 
asteries and stupas in ruins, includinf? many a 
monument built by Asoka or Kanishka. The 
multitude of temples proved the prevalence of 
Brahmanism, especially in association with the 
worship of Iswara, or Siva. Iliouen-Tlisang pro¬ 
ceeded northwards to Udyana, where most of tlie 
Buddhist monasteries v^ero in ruins. He entered, 
Cashmere, and found it subject to a dynasty of 
kings wlio su])portcd Brahmanism. Proceeding 
southwards to Mathura and Tanesar, ho found tliat 
Bralimanism was at least as pi’ovalent as Buddhism. 
At this stage ho appears to have lieard some dis¬ 
torted legend of the groat war recorded in the 
Maha Blulrata; and refers to the bones of tlie 
warriors which Iiavo covered the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra from tlie remotest antiquity, and were of an 
enormous size. Amongst other places he visited the 
city of Kanouj, which was about four miles long and 
one mile broad. Its king was named Ilarsha- 
vardhana, and takes a prominent part hereafter in 
the description of Buddhist India. He belonged to 
the Valsya caste and had assumed the name of 
Siladitya. lie had established his ascendancy over 
the greater part of India, and was a zealous patron 
of Buddhism, and a follower of the great Vehicle. 
The kingdom of Kanouj was wealthy and full of 
merchandise. 

Hiouen-Thsan^ next proceeded to A 3 ’-odhyd, 
where Buddhism appeared to be in a struggling con¬ 
dition ; and to Prayaga, wdiere Brahmanism was 
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decidedly flourisliing. Between these two places he chatter, v . 
met wnth an adventure, which is related by his two 
disciples. Ho was descending the Ganges in a boat, 
which carried eighty other persons, and was attacked 
by river-pirates, who worsliipped the goddess Durgd 
after the fashion of the modern Thugs, and prepared 
to offer up the Chinese pilgrim as a sacrifice to that 
terrible deity. Fortunately the ])iratical boats were 
upset by a sudden squall, and Iliouen-Thsang was 
saved. The pirates escaped with difficulty, and are 
said to have been so affected by the circumstance, 
that they prostrated themselves before the holy man, 
and restored all the property they had stolen. 
Hiouen-Thsang took tlie opportunity of teaching 
them the five commandments, wdiich they received 
with respect, and then w^eiit their way.“ 

South-west of Praydga Avas a dense forest infested noiy places of 

^ ^ BuuuhtNin 8ur- 

with wild beasts and elephants. 7^t Kausambi and 
Srdvasti Brahmanism aa'us flourishing and Buddhism 
in decay. Kapila, the birth-place of Gotama 
Buddha, was in ruins. At other localities associated 
with the life of Buddha, including the city of 
Benares, Brahmanism was in the ascendant, and 
generally associated with the worship of Iswara or 
Siva. Some of the heretics cut their hair; others 
left a tuft on the top of their heads, and went about 
naked; others rubbed themselves with ashes; Avhilst 
others practised painful austerities. Vaisali was a 
heap of ruins. Buddhist monasteries were deserted, 
whilst Brahmanical temples were flourishing on all 
sides. In Magadha there were fifty Buddhist 
monasteries with ten thousand monks; but the 


Siiiut Ililuire, part ii., cliap. i. 
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Brahmanical temples were also numerous and well 
frequented. Patali-putra had long been deserted; 
it had fallen into ruins after the visit of Fah-Hian, 
but its remains covered an area of fourteen miles. 
Hiouen-Thsang counted hundreds of broken-down 
monasteries, stupas, and pagodas. Gayd was a 
well-defended city, but very difficult of access. It 
was thinly peopled, but contained a thousand 
families of Bnilimans. Ancient Rajagriha was in 
ruins ; but there was a new Rajagriha occupied by 
numerous Bnlhman families. 

Whilst staying at Bodhimanda, the spot where 
Sdkya Muni became Buddha, Hiouen-Thsang re¬ 
ceived an invitation to take up his abode in the 
Sangh^rdma of Ndlanda. This sacred retreat was 
tlie largest and most celebrated Buddhist college in 
all India, and was under the special patronage of 
SfMditya, tlie great sovereign of Magadha and 
Kanouj. Iliouon-Tlisang dwelt live years at Nd- 
landa; and tlie description which has been preserved 
of the buildings and studies, furnishes one of the 
most graphic pictures of these ancient seats of 
Buddhist learning. 

After making every allowance for oriental exag¬ 
geration, it is evident that the Sanghdrdma at 
Ndlanda must have been the most magnificent uni¬ 
versity in the eastern world. If the bai-e statement 
may be accepted that ten thousand monks and 
novices were lodged within the walls, an idea of 
vastness is found which can scarcely be realized. 
It may, however, be remarked that the site was 
regarded as the holiest spot in all Magadha. It was 
said to be the mango grove which some rich mer¬ 
chants had made over to Gdtama Buddha, and 
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where he had passed a considerable portion of his chapt er 
life. Again, the institution had not been founded 
by a single king, but had been enlarged, embel¬ 
lished, and endowed at intervals by a succession of 
pious sovereigns, extending possibly over a period of 
nine centuries from Asoka downwards. Towers, 
domes, and pavilions rose above a paradise of sliady 
trees, secluded gardens, and sparkling fountains. 

There were six large blocks of buildings four stories 
high, in which the inmates were lodged. There 
were a hundred lecture-rooms in ditferent branches 
of study. There were other large lialls for confer¬ 
ences. The whole was distributed in eight courts. 

Every necessary was gratuitously supplied to the 
ten thousand inmates, including vestments and 
medicines as well as lodging and board. 

In this splendid retreat, far away from the busy studies in Bud- 
turmoil of the court and ca])ital, tlie monks and Brahmanism, 
novices pursued their daily studies without cares 
and witliout distractions. The Sanghdrt'ima became 
celebrated throughout India, not only for the beauty 
of its structures and gardens, but for the learning of its 
pupils, and the high intellectual calibre of its masters. 

The monks in general belonged to the great Vehicle; 
but all the eighteen sects of Buddhism were repre¬ 
sented within the Avails; and besides the religious 
books all the sciences were studied, even medicine and 
arithmetic. A thousand individuals could be found 
within the SanghAr^ma, who could explain twenty 
books of the Siitras and Sdstras; five hundred who 
could explain thirty liooks; but only ten who under¬ 
stood fifty books. Sflabhadra, the Superior of the 
Sanghdr^ma, had read and learnt all the Siitras and 
all the Sdstras; and it was to his eminent virtues, 
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owed the rank he held witl)in the sacred walls.®*' 


Introduction of 
Hioueu-Thsaug. 


The details connected witli the entrance of 
Hiouen-Tlisang into this famous institution form 
a curious illustration of monastic manners in the 


old Buddhist times. Hiouen-Tlisang’s reputation 


and travels had naturally excited great curiosity 


in the Indian monasteries. Four monks of dis¬ 


tinguished learning and piety brought, him the 
invitation to take up his abode in the Ndlanda 
Sanght'irfima in duo form. When he approached 
the spot, two hundred monks came out to receive 
him, accompanied by a crowd of the faithful. 
They carried umbrellas, flags, perfumes, and flow¬ 
ers. They sounded his praises after the manner 
of royal eulogists; and conducted him with all 
ceremony into the sacred enclosure. They first 
led him to the raised dais on which the president 
was seated; and then the sub-director sounded the 
gong and repeated the invitation to the Sanghd- 
raina. Hiouen-Thsang then paid his homage to 
the venerable Silabhadra, and henceforth received 
his lessons, and served him as a disciple. He was 
lodged in the best rooms, together with his suite 
consisting of ten persons; and ho received a daily 
supply of provisions from the king. Two monks 
became his servants, the one a Srdman and the 
other a Brdhman; and they occasionally conducted 
him to one or other of the holy spots in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, either on an elephant, or on a car, or in a 
palanquin. During five years he steadily pursued his 
studies under the guidance of the learned Silabhadra. 


Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, part ii., chap. i. 
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He especially studied the Sanskrit 'grammar of chap ter y. 
Pd,nini, which was a resumd of all previous works 
upon the subject. At length he was a thorough 
master of the Sanskrit language. lie had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of tlie three baskets of Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures, as well as of all the books of the 
Brdhmaiis. He accordingly left N/danda, and set 
out on his travels.®^ 

During his residence at Nalanda, Iliouen-Thsang 
had more than one opportunity of displaying his con¬ 
troversial powers in those great public disputations 
which seem to have been an institution in Buddhist 
India. On one occasion a celebrated Brahman chal¬ 
lenged the whole Sanghardma to refute forty articles 
of belief which he set up in writing over the gates of 
the college. Hiouen-Thsang accepted the challenge 
by tearing down the document, and effectually 
silenced, his opponent by disproving every article, 
and then exposing the errors of all the heresies. At 
this juncture Raja Slldditya had been offended by 
some Buddhist monks of the little Vehicle; and he 
requested the venerable superior of the Sanghdrtlma 
at Ndlanda to send four of his best masters to his 
capital at Kanouj, to confute the refractory Sramans. 
Hiouen-Thsang and three others were chosen. The 
disputation was heard in the presence of the king, 
and all his ministers and feudatories. At early 
dawn a golden statue of Buddha was carried in a 
grand procession of elephants from the royal pavilion 
to a great tower; and all present, from the Raja down¬ 
wards, paid their homage to the statue. After this 
procession, a« entertainment was served up in an 


Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, part ii., clinp. i. 
IS 
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assembly hall, and the so-called disputation began. 
It resolved itself however into an eloquent oration, 
wliich was delivered by Hiouen-Thsang, and lasted 
several days. Every morning the statue was carried 
from the pavilion to the tower, and every evening it 
was carried back from the tower to the pavilion. 
Meantime Hiouen-Thsang continued his discourse 
day by day. No report has been preserved of this 
celebrated harangue, but it is easy to infer its general 
character. The acute exponent of the great Vehicle 
was familiar with all the metaphysical philosophy, 
which occupied the intellects of the learned, in an 
age when the physical sciences were scarcely known, 
lie belonged to that school of thought which sought 
by study and contemplation to abstract itself from all 
humanity; and consequently looked down with dis¬ 
dain on the petty rules of discipline, by which the 
monks of the little Vehicle guarded against the 
ajiproaclies of passion or desire. Against such an 
intellectual system of philosophy the morality of the 
little Vehicle was powerless to contend. It could 
only appeal to humanity, and the great Vehicle 
ignored humanity. Hiouen-Thsang, on the contrary, 
could open up those fields of abstract thought and 
speculation, which dazzled and bewildered inferior 
minds, and against which it would have been useless 
for the men of the little Vehicle to appeal. In this 
way the followers of the little Vehicle may have been 
enforced to silence. The religion of the heart was 
overpowered by the reasoning of the religion of the 
intellect. The victory of Hiouen-Thsang was pro¬ 
claimed by the liaja, and he was hailed by the 
multitude as the deity of the great Vehicle.®* 


Saint Hilaire, Rouddba, part ii., chap. i. 
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But there was one important event that occurred chaPmeb v . 
during the residence of Hiouen-Thsang at Ndlanda, 
which illustrates beyond all others the true spirit of 
ancient Buddhism. This wms the celebration of 
the great quinquennial expiation, which had been 
ordained by Asoka, and which Fah-Hian had wit¬ 
nessed on a small scale at the city of Kartchou 
before entering India. 

The history of this festival is extremely signifi- 
cant. It was associated with tlio ancient practice of 
confession. Originally every Buddhist monk had 
been required to confess twice a month, namely, at the 
new and full moon.** This rite gradually extended 
to the laity, but proved inconvenient. Accord¬ 
ingly the great festival of expiation by confession 
and alms-giving W'as only celebrated every five 
years; and after Hioucu-Thsang’s time, confession 
amongst the laity disapi^eared altogether. It was on 
these occasions that the kings of Magadha engaged 
in those royal liberalities, which were symbolically 
described as the cultivation of the field of happiness. 

The scene was a large plain, five or six miles 
round, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 

—the holiest spot in all Hindustan. From time im¬ 
memorial this had been known as the field of happi¬ 
ness, To give a pice in that field was as meritorious 
as to give a lakh elsewhere.**® Baja SfMditya had 
already celebrated five of these festivals; and the 
one witnessed by Hiouen-Thsang was the sixth of 
the reign. The preparations w'ere made in conform¬ 
ity with ancient custom. A large area, four thou- 

Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, pari ii., chap. i. '' 

The pice is a einall copper coin. The lakh is a hnndi'cd thousand mpeea, 
equiTalcnt in round numbers to ten thousand poui^ds sterling. 
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sand feet square, was hedged round with roses. 
Within this ejiclosure were a scries of halls filled 
with gold and silver, vestments of silk and cotton, 
and valuables of every kind. In the neighbourhood 
of this enclosure were a hundred dining houses 
arranged in a straight line like the shops of a bazaar. 
In each house a thousand persons could eat at once. 
For many days before the festival, proclamations had 
been made inviting all Srdmans and Brdhmans, all 
the destitute, the fatherless, and the kinless, to come 
to Praydga and share in the liberality of the pious 
Raja. Monks, Brdhmans, and people, to the number 
of half a million, flocked to the field of alms. Sfld- 
ditya was there with all his ministers and tributaries. 
Foremost amongst the tributary kings was his son- 
in-law Dhruvapatu, Raja of Vallabhi; ho was lord of 
all the western Dekhan. Beside him was Kumdra, 
Raja of Kdma-riipa, the modern Assam; he was 
lord of all eastern India. The armies of the three 
sovereigns were encamped round the field. The 
enormous multitude pitched their tents to the west¬ 
ward of the army of Dhruvapatu.” 

The festival commenced with the utmost pomp, 
and was characterized throughout by the largest* 
toleration. It was consecrated to the honour and 
glory of Buddha; and yet due regard was shown 
to those heretics who worshipped the gods. On 


Saint Hilaire. The arrangements here described are somewhat significant. 
The vast riches stored up in the field of happiness must have caused some anxiety 
before and during the distribution. The field itself was immediately to the west 
of the confluence of the two rivers; and was guarded by an army on every side. 
Sil&ditya was posted with his force on the north bank of the Ganges; his son-in- 
law Dhruvapatu was posted immediately to the west of the field, between the 
multitude and the field; whilst Kumhra was posted on the south bank of the 
Jumna. 
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the first day a statue of Gotan a Buddha was in- chapter v. 
stalled in a pagoda. The sanie day* the most 
precious things were distributed, the choicest food 
was served up in the dining houses, and flowers 
were scattered to the sound of harmonious music. 

On the second day a statue of the Sun god (Vishnu) 
was enthroned, and on the third day a statue of 
Isw'ara (Siva) was set up. On each of these two 
days the distribution was equal to one-lialf of the 
distribution which was made on the day ’ that 
Buddha was installed. On the fourth day the 
offerings began. Twenty days were occupied in 
distributing gifts to the Snimans and Brdlimans, 
ten days in gifts to licretics, ten days in gifts to 
naked mendicants, and thirty days in gifts to the 
destitute, the fatherless, and the kinless. Altogetlier 
the festival lasted seventy-five days."^ 

Such was the scene that was witnessed by the 
famous Chinese Srdman ; such was the extraordinary 
almsgiving by which the ancient sovereigns of India 
cultivated the field of happiness and sought to 
obtain heaven. Instead of hecatombs of victims 
being sacrificed to the gods, vast largesses were 
given to the‘pious and the poor; yet the men¬ 
dicancy fostered by the alms was perhaps scarcely 
less to be deprecated than the animal sacrifices. 


” The remarks of M. Saint Hilaire upon the religious toleration of the old 
HindCi Rajas will find an echo in the hearts of all true philanthropists. But 
the religions of ancient India were not so free from the persecuting spirit os he 
appears to imagine. The Buddhist chronicle of the Mahawanso exhibits an 
animus against the Br&hmans, which is altoge'ther foreign to the religion of 
Priyadarsi; and it is evident from the Purhnus, which have been preserved in 
Peninsular India, that there was a cruel and deadly persecution of the Buddhists 
and Jains in anoient times. See especially the Madura Stalla Pur&na, chaps. 62, 
63, of which an abstract translation is published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. Madras, 1836. 
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OHAPTEB V. The whole festival, however, is invested with a 
political as' well as a religious significance. The 
sovereign was evidently under the domination of 
monks and priests. He may have occasionally 
weakened their power by engaging them in reli¬ 
gious controversies; but he deemed it politic to toler¬ 
ate all and conciliate all. On those occasions he was 
supposed to distribute all the surplus accumulations 
of the imperial treasury. By so doing he recom¬ 
mended his rule to all the religious bodies, he 
silenced a clamorous democracy, and he removed 
all temptation to rebellion on the part of those 
robber adventurers, who, as in the case of Sandro- 
kottos, sometimes overturned a dynasty and ob¬ 
tained possession of an empire. At the same time 
a strong religious feeling undoubtedly operated 
upon the mind of the sovereign. He gave away 
the whole of his riches. Nothing remained to him 
but his horses, clepliants, and munitions of war, 
which wore indispensable for the protection of his 
empire, and for the suppression Of disaffection. He 
then divested himself of his robes, collar, earrings, 
bracelets, the garland of jewels in his diadem, tlie 
pearls which ornamented his neck,' and the car¬ 
buncle which glittered upon his breast. He arrayed 
himself in old and tattered garments, and putting his 
hands together in a religious ecstasy, he cried out: 
—“ All ray anxiety for the safety of my riches has 
now passed away: I have expended them in the field 
of happiness, and have thus preserved them for ever: 
I trust that in all future existences I may continue to 
amass riches, and bestow them in alms, until I have 
acquired every divine faculty that a creature can 
desire.” 
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Wlien Hiouen-ThsangJeft Ndlanda he prepared chapter v. 
to explore eastern Hindustan, and then to embark uioueii"Thsang 
for the island of Ceylon, as Fah-IIian had done 
more than two centuries before. In the first in¬ 
stance, he proceeded through forests and mountains 
to the kingdom of Hiranya-parvata, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the same as Monghfr. Next he passed 
through Champd, the modern Bhagulpore, where 
Buddhism was declining and Brahmanism flourish¬ 
ing; and Pandra-vardhana, probably Burdwan, 
where there were twenty Buddhist monasteries and 
a hundred Brahmanical temples. Next ho pro¬ 
ceeded to Kdma-rdjja, the modern Assam. Hero 
Brahmanism alone flourished. The temples wore 
numbered by hundreds and the worshippers by 
thousands. The king was a Brahman, who bore 
the title of Kumdra. He was not a Buddhist, but 
he was a feudatory of Sfladitya, and in that 
capacity had attended his suzerain at the disputa¬ 
tion at Kanouj, and the festival of alms-giving at 
Praydga. He was a great admirer of Iliouen- 
Thsang, and received him with every mark of 
respect. From Assam the Chinese pilgrim proceeded 
apparently -to the Sundcrbunds, and thence to 
Tdmralipti, or Tamluk, where Fah-Hian had em¬ 
barked for Ceylon. At Tamluk he found ten . 
monasteries and fifty temples, and w’^as astonished 
at the vast trade carried on at this place by land 
and sea. 

At Tamluk Hiouen-Thsang was induced to 

. ^ ^ tne p«‘khwi and 

avoid the dangers of a voyage to Ceylon, and to colljlveral? 
proceed through the Dekhan and the Peninsula 
towards the southern coast, where he could easily 
reach the island by crossing the narrow strait of 
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Boutc along 
the western 
coast to the, 
Indus. 


Manaar. From this stage his description becomes 
more and more meagre, and it will sutfice to mention 
the kingdoms which are best known to modern geo¬ 
graphy. Orissa contained a hundred monasteries 
and fifty temples; tlie inhabitants were tall, dark, 
and rude. Kalinga on the coast had ton mon¬ 
asteries and two hundred temjjles. Andhra had 
twenty monasteries and tliirty temples; its capital 
was at Warangol. Chola, a name wliich still lives 
in the term Coromandel, was a desert of marsli and 
jungle; the monasteries were nearly all in ruins, 
but there were many temples, and numerous here¬ 
tics, who went naked. Further south he passed 
through forests and desert plains, until he reached 
Dravida, and its capital of Kanchipura, the modern 
Conjevcrani, not* far from the modern city of 
Madras. This kingdom contained a hundred mon¬ 
asteries with ten thousan'd monks, and eighty 
temples with numerous naked heretics. At Con- 
jeveram he heard that Ceylon was disturbed by 
internal wars. Accordingly he abandoned his idea 
of visiting the island. 

Hiouen-Thsang had proceeded to Conjeveram 
along the eastern or Coromandel coast. In his return 
route he crossed the Peninsula to the western coast, 
known as the Malabar side; and then turned towards 
the north through Travancore and Malabar. Hero 
he found the people illiterate, and devoted to nothing 
but gain. Most of the monasteries were in ruins; 
but there were hundreds of flourishing temples, and 
the usual swarms of naked heretics. He proceeded 
northward through a thick jungle into the kingdom 
of Konkana, where he found a hundred monasteries, 
and hundreds of templeS. He then passed through 
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another belt of desert and jungle, which was infested ohapteb v. 
with robbers and wild beasts, and entered Maharash¬ 
tra, which has already been described as occupied by 
a Rajpoot population. Here the heretical sects were 
very numerous. He crossed the Nerbudda river into 
Baroche, and found the people engaged in a large 
maritime trade, but illiterate and deceitful. Entering 
Mdlwa, he found the country as wealthy as Magadha; 
Brahmanism and Buddhism were both flourishing. 

Next he visited the great kingdom of Vallabhi, which 
was seated in Guzerat, but prevailed over a groat 
part of the western Dekhan. It was under the 
dominion of Dhruva-patu, the son-in-law of Sihldltya. 

This king was a zealous Buddhist, and celebrated 
tlie festival of expiation and alms-giving every year. 
Hiouen-Tlisang entered Guzerat. Ho visited Ujain 
and Chittore, and found that Buddhism in both places 
was being superseded by Brahmanism. Ho then 
turned away westward, and passed through the 
gloomy desert of Marwar towards Scinde, where the 
king was a Sudra. Here Buddhism was in the 
ascendant. Proceeding, however, to Multan, ho 
found that Buddhism had been superseded by the 
worship of the sun. It will be unnecessary to pursue 
his route further. He passed through unknown 
kingdoms, where Buddhism and Brahmanism seem 
to have been nearly balanced, and at last made his 
way over the Hindii Kush into his own country.®® 


For pious legonds of Sil&ditya, and public disputations between Buddhists 
and Jains, see the Mahhtnia, or chronicle of the Satruniya moxintain. Vallabhi 
was overthrown, apparently by Scythians, A.». 770.—Forbes’s Has Malu, vol. 
i. chap. i. Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i, page 218. 
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THE HINDU DEAMA. 

chapteb VI. The tlieatro of the Hindiis opens up a new in- 
twof^e Htadii tlie Civilization of ancient India. It forms 

Theatre. Valuable supplement to the information furnished 

by Greek writers and Chinese pilgrims. Moreover 
the dramas are more reliable than the sacred books 
of either Buddhists or Brdhmans. They do not 
appear to have been compiled by pious sages, 
or to have been interpolated and garbled to any 
appreciable extent by an interested priesthood. In¬ 
deed they were composed for the amusement of the 
Kshatriyas; and consequently although they origin¬ 
ated in a Brahmanical age, they are generally free 
from the Brahmanical exaggerations which mar the 
Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmdyana. The most valuable 
of them all in a historical point of view, is said to 
have been written by a Raja-; and although the 
authorsliip may be doubted, yet there can be no 
question as to the secular character of the play.^ 
But whether the dramatists were Brdhmans or Ksha¬ 
triyas, they appear to have generally enjoyed the 
patronage of powerful Rajas of the dominant race ; 
and their pi'oductions are thus generally devoid of 


* The drama is known as the “ Toy-cart,” and is said to have been cpmposed 
by Eaja Sildraka. It will be brought fully under review hereafter. Another 
secular play, known as the “ Necklace,” is ascribed to a Baja of Cashmere. 
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religious or political significance. Occasionally chapter yi. 
personages and plots are taken from Hindu mytho¬ 
logy and legend; but there is an absence of all in¬ 
tention to enforce any particular belief, worship, or 
religious rule; or to promulgate any political views 
beyond' the ordinary maxims of Asiatic despotism. 

The dramatists were tolerably familiar with city 
life, but restrained in their representations of court 
scenes and characters. The sovereign is the centre 
of authority, and is hedged around with that respect 
and deference which is in accordance with Asiatic 
ideas of the divine right of kings. The Raja has 
generally two or more queens who are supposed to 
be strictly submissive to his will; and he is aided in 
the general administration by active and zealous 
ministers, whose so-called statesmanship appears to 
consist in artifice and intrigue. Strangely enough, 
the only representations of successful rebellion which 
are brought upon the stage in the dramas known 
to European readers, seem to refer more or less 
directly to that revolution, already noticed by 
Greek and Hindu writers, which placed Sandrokot- 
tos or Chandragupta on the throne. Religious 
teaching, as far as asceticism or monasticism are 
concerned, is recognized, but otherwise ignored. 

Brdhman priests and Buddhist mendicants appear as 
ordinary mortals; excepting that Brdhmans are 
invested with certain hereditary claims to respect, 
whilst the Bu4dhist mendicant is simply regarded 
as a religious beggar. 

The Hindu dramas, however, present something snoiaiiife of the 

' ft 1 ® Hiiidiis revealed 

more than mere pictures of the external world. 

They open up a little of the inner life of ancient 
times. The Greeks only gazeS upon the surface 
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mans and Srdraans, and tlio administration of the 
city and camp. The inner life of tlio people was a 
dim unknown, even to the ambassador at the court 
of Sandrokottos. The masses moved to and fro 
before tlic curious foreigner like the waves of a sea, 
whoso depths he could not explore, and whose storms 
and calms were alike a mystery. Again, the domestic 
life of the Hindiis, and indeed of the world at largo, 
was a sealed book to the Chinese Sramans, who were 
sworn to celibacy, and souglit only to abstract 
themselves from all humanity. But there is at 
least one Hindu drama which discloses the interior 
of tlie dwelling-house and family, and brings forward 
individual men and women as types of different 
grades of society and phases of character. This 
drama is known as the “ Toy-cart.” It reveals 
much of the social life of the middle and higher 
classes, whilst it expresses the conventional ideas of 
right and wrong, of virtue and vice. It also furn¬ 
ishes occasional glimpses of that domestic life 
which Asiatics in general are so unwilling to unveil, 
and which the Greeks had been accustomed to 
respect as the inner sanctuary which no stranger 
should seek to enter. 

Worldofthe Tlio curtain of the Hindu drama thus rises upon 

Hindtl drama. . • . , 

a world which is unfamiliar to the European. The 
scenes are oriental, but they are neither Jewish 
nor Arab; they are emphatically and essentially 
Hindu. There is nothing of the freedom of inter, 
course which exists in Europe. There are occasion¬ 
al glimpses of polyganaous institutions which are 
foreign to European tastes; but scenes of impro¬ 
priety or violence are never brought upon the 
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stage; and consequently, whilst the auditor is free chapter vi. 
to draw his own inference, there is nothing to be 
seen that could offend modesty, or excite undue* 
horror or alarm. 

The most important of all the dramas, which The "Toy-cart.” 
have hitherto been rendered available to European 
readers, is the “ Toy-cart,” already mentioned.^ 

This interesting play exhibits the greatest variety of 
scenes and characters, and moreover illustrates 
points of considerable historical interest. It con¬ 
tains the political element already alluded to in the 
shape of a successful rebellion. A llaja who does 
not appear upon the stage, but who is apparently 
obnoxious to the Brdhmans, is subverted by a cow¬ 
herd, who obtains the throne by a popular revolu¬ 
tion, which seems to be the work of a single day.® 

This incident is also valuable as a correct repre¬ 
sentation of the national character. To this day 
the political energy of the Hindus is occasionally 
expended in the passing passion of an hour, and 
then subsides into a cold contentment which may 
last for generations. The “ Toy-cart ” also con¬ 
tains a strange social clement. The chief courtesan 
of the city falls in love with a virtuous Brdhman, 
named Chd,rudatta, who is already married to a 
virtuous wife, by wdiom he is the father of a 
beloved son. The wife observes this attachment 


* The principal Sanaltrit dramas have been translated by the late Professor 
W. n. Wilson in his “Theatre of the Uindds,” 2 vols., Svo, London, 1835. 
The celebrated drama of Sakuntalh has been translated by Sir William Jones and 
Professor Monier Williams. 

* The scene is laid in the city of Ujain in Malwa, and not in Patali-putra, 
which was the capital of Sandrokottos or Chatidra-gupta. The point, however, 
is of small importance, excepting that it seems to associate the rebellion with 
Asoka, who, according to Buddhist tradition, was appointed governor of Ujain- 
Bee ante, page 231. 
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CHAVTEB Yi. betwceii lier husband and the courtesan without 
murmur or remonstrance, and, according to the 
’drama, is ultimately reconciled to their union. This 
incident furni.shes a curioqs illustration of that 
Hindii system of domestic repression, which causes 
much secret pain in many families. Caste rules 
have long since prevented the possibility of such a 
marriage between a Brd,hman and a Sudrd, but 
otherwise the repression remains much the same. 
Sons bow to the will of fathers, and wives bow to 
the will of husbands, but they are like helpless 
worshippers, who carry resignation on their lips 
whilst a deep resentment is burning within. 

Clidrudatta the Brdliman may be accepted as a 
type of a largo class of Hindds. He was born to 
great wealth and respectability in the city of Ujain, 
and was happily married to a loving wife; but he 
reduced himself to poverty by a reckless prodigality. 
He was not a dissipated spendthrift, after the Euro¬ 
pean fashion. He was not a gambler, a wine-bibber, 
or a libertine. On the contrar}^, he was virtuous 
and noble. He had squandered his riches with a 
profuse liberality, but he had spent the money more 
for the good of others than for his own benefit. He 
had given grand entertainments to friends, acquaint¬ 
ances, and dependents. He had beautified the city 
of Ujain with gardens, gates, vihdras, temples, 
wells, and fountains; In a word, he had carried the 
virtue of benevolence, the religion of Dharma, to a 
vicious excess, and thus expended the whole of his 
hereditary riches. Henceforth he could only sub¬ 
sist on his wife’s jewels, and on such alms and gifts 
as the people are accustomed to present to Brdh- 
mans on particular occasions as an acknowledgment 
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of their sacrgd character. He still lived in the chapteb vi . 
.family mansion, but it was stripped of all its orna¬ 
ments, and the sounds of music and feasting were 
no longer to be heard within the walls. He himself 
had ceased to be the object of universal praise and 
adulation for his munificent generosity, and was 
utterly neglected by nearly all who had been 
foiniorly maintained by his bounty. This is .the 
climax to tlie misery of a respectable Hindti. He 
is not disgraced by being poor, but by the loss of 
tliat consideration and respect which are so dear to 
orientals. Under such circumstances Chdrudatta 
would have retired to a hermitage after the old 
Brahmanical fashion, but he could not abandon his 
wife and son, and consequently he was compelled to 
live on under daily mortifications, which seemed too 
heavy for him to bear. 

Chdrudatta was simply a Brdhman householder, 
without any claim to sanctity beyond that of caste. 

He was neither a preceptor, nor a sacrificer, nor an 
ascetic. He told his beads, and made occasional 
offerings to the gods, but this was nothing more than 
the daily usage of every Brdhman. He had one 
faithful friend named Maitreya, who alone remained 
to him of all his former dependents. Maitreya was 
a Brahman, but was even less Brahmanical than 
Chdrudatta. He was the trustworthy confidential 
adviser of the family; for being a Brdhman he is 
admitted to the society of the wife in the inner 
apartments, and is consulted by her as well as by 
her husband. Moreover, he acts the part of the 
wit or jester of the play. “ In former days,” he 
says, “ I was accustomed to feast at pleasure in 
Chdrudatta’s dwelling, and then take my repose in 
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ciiAPTEB VI. the gate-way; but now I wander about from house 
to house like a tame pigeon picking up the crumbs.” 

The wicked character of the play is a dissi¬ 
pated prince named Samasthanaka. He was a 
man of low and vicious propensities, witliout a 
single redeeming quality. He was selfish, coward¬ 
ly, conceited, mean, unscrupulous, and offensively 
abusive. He afiected some acquaintance with lit¬ 
erature, but invariably provoked the laughter of 
the audience by his absurd mistakes and mis¬ 
quotations. This prince w^as not the son of the 
Raja of Ujain, but the brother of the queen. 
Great stress is laid on this relationship in old 
Hindti traditions.'‘ The prince is supposed to 
exercise a paramount influence over his sister the 
queen, who in her turn domineers over her husband 
the Raja. The prince is generally accompanied by 
a personage known as the Vita, who seems to have 
united the characters of preceptor and parasite. 
The Vita is an obsequious companion, ever ready 
to pander to the pleasures of the prince, but refus¬ 
ing to become an accessary in any serious crime. 

BnticenoeMre- Tlic Rai’a of Uiaiu is named Pdlaka, but he is 
kept entirely in the back-ground. Such silence on 
the part of a courtly dramatist seems to indicate that 
this particular sovereign was regarded as a tyrant. 
Had it been otherwise, the monarch would have 
been ushered upon the stage in all the pomp of 
royalty, as the bravest, wisest, and most majestic of 
Rajas. The rebellion was headed by a cowherd, 
t^lio bears the name of Aryaka. His cause seems to 
beNfavoured by the dramatist, but his history will be 
brought under review hereafter. 

story of Kichhka, History, vol. i., Mah& Bhhratn, chap. ii. 
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The heroine in the “ Toy-cart” is Vasanta-s4nd, chaptebti. 
the chief courtesan of the city of Ujain. fhis J*',® 
anomalous position cannot be explained by reference 
to Greek usages or European ideas. In India almost 
every class of the community has its acknowledged 
head; and consequently it may be accepted as a 
literal fact that Vasanta-send was nomifially the 
head of the courtesans of Ujain. At the same time 
it appears from.Hindu traditions that the prosperity 
of the luxurious cities of India often depended upon 
the attractions of the chief courtesan, who allured 
all the rich nobles and merchants from the surround¬ 
ing countries. Thus a princess of rare beauty and 
accomplishments was sometimes appointed to fill such 
an equivocal position.® But it is obvious that a young 
and attractive female could scarcely possess the years 
and experience which would be necessary to exercise 
a controlling power over so difficult a class of the 
community. Accordingly in the Hindti drama the 
ideas of beauty and command are allotted to difler- 
ent individuals. Vasanta-s^na was selected on ac¬ 
count of her personal attractions, whilst the practical 
duties of the post were performed by her portly 
mother. -Vasantasend thus appears in the seclusion 
of her own apartments, in the company of her female 
attendants, or slave-girls; whilst the drama furnishes 
a glimpse of a palatial mansion with numerous apart¬ 
ments and extensive gardens, where youth might 
take pleasure in music, singing, or dancing, or lounge 
away the hours in the silken swings which were 
hanging from the trees. 


‘ Herodotus has preserved the tradition of a case of this character in ancient 
Egj'pt.—Herod., II., 121. Sec also description of the courtesans of Narsinya, 
infra, chap. ix.; and Appendix II., Buddhist Chronicles. 

19 
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CHAFTEB Ti. Tlio character of Vasanta-s^ml is perhaps not 
sufficiently obvious. According to the existing 
version of the drama, the plot simply involves the 
idea tliat the dissipated and despicable prince was 
in love with the cliiof courtesan; whilst the chief 
courtesan rejected all his advances, and was in love 
with the poor but virtuous BrAhman. But tliis 
incident is simple to childishness, and utterly 
devoid of moral meaning. It is impossible to 
presume that such was the conception of Vasanta- 
sAna, in an age when the edicts of Asoka, the re¬ 
ligion of Dharma, still prevailed amongst the masses. 
Possibly in an earlier form of the story a deeper 
meaning w'as involved. The persecution which 
Vasanta-sena suffered from the prince may have 
been an allegorical description, of the miseries of her 
position; and her love for the Brdhman may have 
been in like manner symbolical of her desire to 
escape from the life of luxury, and obtain the pro¬ 
tection of a pure but virtuous husband on whom 
she might bestow her superabundant wealth. It 
must, however, be admitted that this conjecture is 
scarcely supported by the action of the play in its 
present form. Strangely enough Vasanta-send ia 
represented as a faithful worshipper of Buddha; and 
it has already been seen that the teachings of G6- 
tama Buddha seem to have been generally accept¬ 
able to ladies of her character and profession. 

iiiddentB of the The incidents of the drama of the “ Toy-cart” can 

'‘Toy-cart." • . , •' 

now be indicated with tolerable clearness. The first 
act opens with a scene in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the residence of Chdrudatta. ' Vasanta-send 
ii§ being pursued by the prince and his parasitical 
tutor, the Vita. She is running away like a timid 
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deer. Her ear-rings, anklets, and bangles are chapter vi. 
jingling as she goes; whilst the tinkling zone round flying hero- 
her slender waist is sparkling with starlike gems. 

She is as bright as the guardian goddess of the city, 
but her countenance is pale with terror. Her 
pursuers shout to her in vain. She disappears in the 
darkness in the hope of obtaining refuge in the house 
of Chdrudatta. She finds the private entrance, 
but the door is shut. At this moment out comes 
Mai trey a with a servant-girl, and in runs Vasanta- 
s^n4 without being seen by any one. 

Meantime the stupid brutal prince is seeking for 
the damsel in the dark, and making the most ab¬ 
surd mistakes. First he seizes the Vita. Next he 
falls foul of his own servant. Then he lays hold of 
the servant-girl who has come out with Maitreya. 

Finally he abuses Maitreya and Ch4rudatta in the 
most insulting language, and then retires. 

Vasanta-s^nd now makes her appearance inside The casket, 
the house. She declares that her pursuers only 
wanted her jewels, and she requests permission to leave 
the casket there for safety. Accordingly Maitreya 
takes charge of the casket, whilst Chdrudatta escorts 
her to her own house. 

The second act takes places in Vasanta-sdnd’s own The heroine at 
apartments. She is talking to her maid Madanikd, 
who appears to be her confident. Madanikd had 
accompanied her mistress to the gardens of Kdma- 
deva’s temple, where Vasanta-sdnd had first seen 
Chdrudatta. Consequently the mistress talks to the 
maid about her love for the poor but virtuous Br4h- 
man. Little incidents are here introduced to indi¬ 
cate her affection for Chdrudatta. A gambler, who 
has lost more than he can pay, takes refuge in her 
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Bobtary of the 
casket. 


house; and when slie liears that he was formerly in 
the service of Cliarudatta, she herself pays his debt. 
Strangely enough this ruined gambler takes the 
vows of a Buddhist mendicant, and enters the order 
of Siikya Muni. Next the keeper of Vasanta- 
st^nd’s elephant runs in, and relates how the animal 
had broken his chain, and rushed through the streets 
of Ujain; but how he, the keeper, knocked down 
the unwieldy boast with an iron bar, and was 
rewarded by Cliarudatta with the gift of a scented 
garment. Vasanta-sdnii accordingly takes the gar¬ 
ment as a memento of the man she loves, and gives 
the keeper a rich jewel in return,® 

The third act reverts to the house of Chdrudatta. 
It is night, and Cliarudatta and Maitreya are return¬ 
ing from a concert. Cluirudatta is praising the 
beauty of the singing the}’- have heard, whilst Mai¬ 
treya is yawning from weariness. They retire to rest 
on couches which have been prepared for them in the 
outer apartment; and Maitreya as usual retains charge 
of the casket of Vasanta-send. A burglar makes 
his appearance over the garden wall, and approaches 
the house. He is a dissipated BrMiman, named 
Servillaka, and is in love with MadanikA, the maid 
of Vasanta-s(3nd. He is anxious to raise sufficient 
funds by robbery to purchase Madanik6. from her 
mistress, in order to make her his wife. He tries to 
cut an opening in the wall of the house, where the 
brick-work is softened by recent damp, and the fall- 


6 This reference to the elephant of Vasanta-senh is somewhat curious. Arrian 
asserts that any woman in India would sacrifice her modesty if presented with an 
elephant (India, c. xvii.). This statement seems in itself to be unintelligible., 
possibly the nomination to the post of chief courtesan was accompanied by the 
state present of an elephant, which no maiden could refuse. 
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ing fragments would make no noise. He is also chapter vi. 
anxious to keep clear of any women. He finds a 
rat-hole, and widens it by extracting the bricks 
, around it; and at last works his way into the house. 

He first opens the outer door from the inside, in order 
to provide a way of escape. Ho then enters the room 
where the two Brahmans are lying, and turns his 
lamp upon their faces to ascertain if they are really 
asleep. He then looks around, and sees nothing 
but a drum, a tabor, a lute, pipes, and a few books, 
lie had supposed the householder to be a rich man, 
but finds that he is only a poet or dancer. At tliis 
moment Maitreya is dreaming, and cries out in a 
half-conscious state:—“ Master, tlicy are breaking 
into the house: I can see the thief: Take charge of 
the casket! ” The burglar liears tlio words, takes 
the casket from tlie unconscious hand of the 
Brdhman, and at once makes off with liis prize. 

Next morning .the two Brahmans discover tlie Aiamofthe 

_ wife. 

theft. Charudatta is in agony at the loss, for he 
fears no one will believe that the casket has 
been- really stolen. The maid-servant carries the 
news to the wife of Charudatta, who is in the inner 
•apartments. The poor lady is greatly alarmed lest 
her husband should lose his reputation. Her jewels 
are now nearly all exhausted. She has only one 
string of diamonds left, and she fears that Charu¬ 
datta will not accept it, as it was given to her before 
she left her mother’s home. She sends for Mai¬ 
treya, and induces liim to palm it off on Cluirudatfa, 
as a gift which lie had himself received in alms. 

The ruse is successful. Charudatta accepts the dia¬ 
monds, though with great reluctance; and he directs 
Maitreya to^carry them to Vasanta-s6n4, with the 
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CHAFTEB Ti. straiige apology that he had heedlessly lost the cas¬ 
ket at play, and requested her to accept the diamonds 
in its stead. 

Incident! In the The fourth act takcs place in the house of Va- 

heroine. santa-s6na. This lady is now talking with her maid 
Madanikd, respecting a portrait which she has pro¬ 
cured of Chdrudatta. At this juncture she receives 
a message from her mother, that the prince has sent 
a chariot for her with a number of costly presents; 
but she declines his offers with every expression of 
disgust. 

visitor is Servillaka, the dissipated 
Brdhman and burglar, llis first object is to see 
Madanikd alone; and this he accordingly accom¬ 
plishes, although Vasanta-sdnd overhears the whole 
of the conversation. He inquires about the cost of 
her manumission, confesses that he has stolen the 
jewels, and requests her to take the casket to her 
mistress, and ascertain if it will suffice to purchase 
her freedom. Madanikd now discovers that he has 
stolen the very casket that Vasanta-send had left 
with Chdrudatta. She is horrified at tlie idea of 
her lover having committed robbepy, but becomes 
half reconciled at knowing it was undertaken for 
her sake. At last slic persuades Servillaka to appear 
before her mistress in the character of a messenger 
from Chdrudatta, and to return the jewels in his 
name on the plea that his house is insecure. As 
Vasanta-sdnd has heard all that passed, she is pre¬ 
pared how to act. Accordingly when Servillaka 
presents himself, she takes the casket, and makes 
him a present of Madanikd. The .enfranchised 
maiden is placed in a covered carriage drawn by 
oxen, and taken away by Servillaka tp be his wife. 
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At this moment a loud proclamation is heard in the chapteb yi . 
streets. A seer has prophesied that a cowherd, 
named Aryaka, will ascend the throne; and the 
Raja of Ujain has prevented disturbances by placing 
Aryaka in prison. Sc'rvillaka is a warm friend of 
Aryaka. He accordingly sends away his bride to 
the care of the chief of the city musicians, and 
hastens off to effect, if possible, the release of 
Aryaka. 

The plot now begins to be tedious, although it 
is perfectly adapted to Ilindd tastes. Maitreya 
arrives at the house of Vasanta-senA, and delivers 
his message, and apologizes for the loss of the casket 
at play, and makes over the diamonds.^ The lady, 
being already in possession of the casket, knows 
that the gambling story is a falseliood, and accord¬ 
ingly accepts the diamonds with a smile. She then 
promises to visit CliArudatta in the evening, and 
Maitreya departs with this message in higli dis¬ 
pleasure. 

The hftli act reverts to tlie house of Chiirudatta. 
lyiaitreya enters, and vents his spleen against 
Vasanta-s(jnA. She had pounced upon tlie dia¬ 
monds without the slightest compunction, and had 


’ As Maitreya approaches the house he is supposed to express the utmost 
admiration, and dilates upon its raagnifiecnce with apparent exaggeration. It is 
said to have consisted of eight courts or quadrangles. The entrance was adorned 
with flags and garlands. The first quadrangle was surrounded by white palaces, 
having upper apartments with windows looking in the streets below. The second 
court was occupied with stables for oxen and horses. The third was surrounded 
with seats, and formed a place of resort for all the young men of Tjuin. The 
fourth was gay with singing and dancing girls, whilst other damsels were reading 
plays and poems. The fifth court was the kitchen, sending forth delicious odours. 
The sixth court was fillcdwith working jewellers, whilst damsels and their gallants 
were talking, laughing, and drinking wine. The seventh court was an aviary. In 
the eighth court the mother and brother of Vasanta-sdnh were sitting. The 
interview between Maitreya and Vasanta-senk took place in the garden. 
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not deigned to offer him any refreshment.® More¬ 
over, her attendant damsels had been mightily 
amused, and seemed to have been laughing at him. 
Presently Vasanta-s^nd is announced. She enters 
splendidly dressed, and throws flowers at Chdru- 
datta, and rallies him upon his gambling. She 
then produces the stolen casket. Vasanta-send and 
Chdrudatta now understand each other. The rain 
descends in torrents, and Vasanta-sdnd remains all 
night in the inner apai-tments. 

The sixth act opens with some commotion. 
Vasanta-sdnd awakes in the house of her lover, and 
is told that Chdrudatta has gone away to a public 
garden, and left a covered bullock-carriage for her 
to follow lum. She is naturally afraid that she has 
caused some vexation in the family. She tries to 
soften matters by sending the string of diamonds 
to the wife of Chdrudatta, with the message that she 
is the handmaid of Chdrudatta, and has consequently 
become her slave. The injured matron refuses to 
accept the gift, and declares that she values no 
ornament except her husband. Vasanta-sdnd falls 
back upon the little son of Chdrudatta. The lad is 
crying over his toy-cart, because it is made of 
pottery, whereas he wants one of gold. She fills 
his cart with jewels, and tells him to buy a golden 
cart. She then leaves tlie house in the bullock- 
carriage. The wife of Chdrudatta is evidently 
aware of her liusband’s amour, and that he will 
spend the day with her rival in the pleasure- 
garden without the city. But she gives vent to no 

* This- complaint seems to indicate a period when Brtdimans would taka 
food from the hands of a Sudri. This was the case in the time of Alexander the 
Great. Sec anU, page 169. 
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expression of her feelings. She merely takes the chaptbb yi. 
jewels out of the toy-cart, and requests .Maitreya to 
return them to Vasanta-sdnd. This incident is in¬ 
vested with a tragical interest in the after-part of 
the play. 

It now transpires-tliat Vasanta-sdnd has gone mistake of 

^ ^ ^ ^ ® the heronio. 

away in the wrong vehicle. Instead of entering the 
carriage of Cliilrudatta whom slie loved, she had 
entered that of the prince whom she detested. The 
cause of this mistake easily appears upon the stage. 

She had spent some time in dressing, and Chdru- 
datta’s coachman had taken advantage of the delay 
to drive away from the door to procure some 
cushions. Meantime the prince walks to liis own 
garden, and directs liis boy to follow him with the 
bullock-carriage, in order to bring him back to the 
city when the day is hot. The street, however, is 
choked with carts, and the boy halts at the door 
of Chdrudatta’s house in order to drive them away. 
Vasanta-s4id comes out of the house, secs the 
prince’s carriage all ready, and enters it without 
hesitation, and is driven off to the garden with the 
full expectation of seeing no one but Chdrudatta. 

Another mistake occurs as regards Clnirudatta’s Escape of Arya. 

. XT • 1 ° 11 orebel. 

carnage. His coachman returns to ttie door ot 
the house, and patiently awaits the coming of the 
lady. Meantime Aryaka, the cowherd, had escaped 
from prison, and is looking for a place of refuge. 

Seeing the carriage, he at once enters it, and is 
driven away to the garden where Chdrudatta is ex¬ 
pecting the lady. The coachman hears the clank of 
his fetters, but thinks it is the jingling of Vasanta- 
s4nd’s anklets. Aryaka, however, has a very narrow 
escape. The city nolice are looking out for him in 
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CHAPTER Ti, all directions. Two captains of the guard stop the 
carriage, and the coachman explains that he is 
driving Vasanta-s^na to ChArudatta. Fortunately 
the two captains quarrel. One wishes to let the 
carriage pass without examination, the other insists 
upon inspecting it. The first captain looks in, sees 
Aryaka, takes compassion on the fugitive, and bids 
the coachman drive on. The second captain insists 
upon his right to inspect the carriage likewise, but 
is thrown down and kicked by his comrade, and 
finally makes off to lay his complaint before the 
authorities. 


Tiie pleasure- The Seventh act takes place in the pleasure- 

ganleu. , ,, 

garden, where Chdrudatta is awaiting the arrival of 
his beloved Vasanta-s^na. He is wondering at the 
delay when tlie carriage arrives with Aryaka. The 
cowherd throws himself upon the protection of the 
Brdhman, and is assured of safety. Chdrudatta 
orders his fetters to be removed, and sends him 
away in the carriage. 

The prince and Tlio eighth act opons in the same garden, but in 

the heroine: the , 

murfor. the place where tJic pnnee, accompanied by the 
obsequious Vita, is waiting for the' arrival of his 
own carriage to carry him back to the city. lie is 
extremely angry at the delay, for he is ravenous for 
breakfast, and the sun is too hot for him to walk to 
his palace in the city. At this moment a Buddhist 
mendicant makes his appearance, and begins to 
wash his yellow robes in a pond. He is the man 
, who had been originally a servant of Chdrudatta; 
then a ruined gambler saved by the bounty of 
Vasanta-send, and now a mendicant who had taken 
the monastic vows. The dissipated prince appears 
to have a spite against Srdmans as well as Brdh- 
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mans. He had grievously insulted Maitrcya and chapter vi- 
Chdrudatta in the first act of the drama, and he now 
began to abuse the Srdman for washing his gar¬ 
ments in the pond. He stupidly asks why he had 
not been a Sraman from his birth, and beats him and 
threatens to slit his nose. The holy man makes no 
reply, but simply calls out, “ Gl(3ry to Buddha ! ” 

At last he is permitted to go. At this moment the 
prince’s carriage comes up with the unconscious 
Vasanta-sdnirl. The boy who drives suddenly pro¬ 
fesses to be in a great terror. He has seen the lady 
in his carriage, and declares she must be a demon.’ 

The Vita looks in, and the whole matter is ex¬ 
plained. Vasanta-s^nd discovers that she has com¬ 
mitted a fatal error in entering the carriage of her 
persecutor. She implores the protection of the Vita, 
but he is powerless to defend her. Meantime the 
prince is in a state of foolish exultation.. He tries to 
propitiate Vasanta-s^nd, but she shrinks from him 
with abhorrence. He orders his boy to go outside 
the garden and wait for him there. He induces the 
Vita to retire on the plea, that in his absence the 
courtesan will cease to be coy. Again he urges his 
suit, again he is spurned. He now falls into an un¬ 
controllable fury, and throws the lady down and 
strangles her.® The Vita returns and is horrified at 
the idea that a young and innocent woman has been 
basely murdered. Indeed, the murder of a woman 


* In the original drama, ■which is extremely tedious, the prince is said to have 
called upon the Vita to murder Vasauta-s6nh. The Vita is horrified at the pro- . 
posal. In vain the prince declares that no one would witness the act; the Vita 
leplics, “ All nature would behold the crime;—the genii of the grove, the sun, the 
moon, the winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, the mighty Tama who 
judged the dead, and the conscious soul.” The passage is significant as showing 
how the law of merits and demerits, was brought into conformity with the old 
nature-worship of the Vedio hymns. 
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CHAPTER VI. is one of the most heinous crimes in the Hindu code, 
and belongs to the same category as the murder of 
a Brjihman. But the Vita is in a still greater agony 
of terror when the false-hearted prince turns upon 
him, and charges him with having committed the 
atrocity. He secs at once that his own life is in 
imminent dangel’, whilst he will be universally 
execrated as the vilest of mankind. Accordingly he 
hastily leaves tlie garden to take a part in the re¬ 
bellion of Aryaka. 

At this crisis the driver returns to the garden. 
He is only a boy, and the slave of his master, but 
he does not liesitate to denounce the Iiorriblo deed 
which the prince has perpetrated. The prince tries 
to conciliate him with presents, but the boy refuses 
to accejit them. The prince then directs him to 
drive the carriage back to tlie palace. 

But Vasanta-seiui is not dead. Had she been 
really murdered tlie deed would not have been per¬ 
formed upon tlie stage. The Buddhist mendicant 
returns to the garden, and discovers that his bene¬ 
factress is lying on the grass in a deep stupor. lie 
brings water which recovers her, and being pre¬ 
vented by his vows from rendering any further 
assistance to a woman, he directs her to a Buddhist 
convent which is near at hand, where she will find 
a holy sister to minister to her needs. 

Meantime the prince has hatched a plot for con¬ 
cealing his crime, and for bringing the guilt home 
to his detested rival, the virtuous Brahman Charu- 
datta. He places his slave-boy in fetters, and con¬ 
fines him in the upper apartments of his palace. He 
then proceeds to the public court of justice, to enter 
a charge of mm’der against Chdrudatta. 


The heroine 
saved.- 


Plot of the 
pi-iiice. 
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The ninth act takes place in the court of justice, 
which is hold in the public hall of the city. This 
court appears to be a Hindi! institution. The 
Judge is a Brdhman.. He is assisted by the Provost, 
or head of the merchants; and by a Kecorder, or 
scribe, who writes dowb all the charges and the evid¬ 
ence. The duty of the court is confined to the invest¬ 
igation of facts. It is supposed to ascertain whether 
the party accused is guilty or not guilty ; and then 
to refer the proceedings to the Raja, who alone pro¬ 
nounces sentence. In the course of the trial it will 
be seen that the Judge is inclined to assert the 
authority and independence of his court, but that he 
is unwilling to oifend the prince, who is supposed to 
exercise indirectly a paramount influence over the 
Raja. It will also bo seen that ho is inclined to 
favour Chfirudatta the Bnihman; partly, j^erhaps, 
from caste sympathies, and partly because the 
character of tlie prince is well known to bo despic¬ 
able, whilst that of Chdrudatta stands high in public 
estimation, • 

The case proceeds in regular form. The prince 
announces that he has a plaint to enter. The 
Judge proposes to postpone the cause because other 
business is pressing; but the pi'ince appeals to 
his relationship to the Raja, and the Judge deems 
it expedient to begin tlie investigation. The 
prince then states that Vasanta-send has been 
strangled in the garden on account of her jewels; 
he infers' these circumstances from having seen the 
dead body in the garden with the neck much swollen, 
and the dress divested of its ornaments. The 
mother of Vasanta-send is then summoned by the 
Court. She is ignorant of what has befallen her 
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cnAPTEBvi. daugliter, and answers the questions of the court 
precisely as might- have been expected from a 
woman of her profession. She readily admits that 
her daughter went to the hoqse of a friend, but 
hesitates to name the friend. The court, however, 
insists, and the woman at length names Chdrudatta, 
the son of Sagaradatta, and grandson of the Provost 
Vinayadatta. The prince then charges Ch4rudatta 
with having committed the murder. The Provost 
on the bench declares that it is impossible for 
Chdrudatta to be a criminal. The Judge, however, 
directs the Recorder to write down the evidence and 
the charge, and despatches a polite summons to Chd- 
rudatta to attend tlie court. After some delay Chd- 
rudatta apjiears. He is unconscious of what has 
happened, and is anxious to conceal his acquaintance 
with a courtesan. At lengtli on being pressed he 
admits that the lady is his friend, but adds that he 
does not habitually seek such society. He, how¬ 
ever, does not know what has become of Vasanta- 
s6nd; she had paid him a visit, and gone away, as 
he supposed, to her own dwelling. On this admis¬ 
sion the prince repeats the charge of murder against 
Chdrudatta. The Judge refuses to believe that a 
man, who had exhausted his fortune in beautifying 
the city, could have murdered a woman for the 
sake of plunder. But the prince sharply rebukes 
him by declaring that the duty of a Judge is to try 
the cause and not to defend the criminal. 

Giptacnofthe , Another link is now added to the chain of cir- 

guard. '■ ^ ^ • i-N 

cumstantial evidence against Chdrudatta. The 
captain of the guard, who had been prevented from 
inspecting the carriage of Chdrudatta, appears to 
complain of the treatment he had received from his 
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comrade. He mentions the quarrel about the chapter ti. 
carriage. He says that the coacliman was driving 
Vasanta-s^Uil to the garden to meet Chdrudatta. 

The Judge here postpones further inquiry into his 
complaint, and despatches him to the garden, to 
ascertain if the body of the lady is still there. 

After a certain interval the captain returns with the 
information that he has found female hair, and 

•k ' 

traced the marks of female hands and feet, but that 
the body has disappeared. 

The case against Chdrudatta is now very strong; 
but another incident seems to place his guilt beyoiid 
a doubt. It will be remembered tliat his wife had 
commissioned Maitreya to carry back to Vasanta- 
sdnd the jewels whicli the courtesan had left in the 
child’s toy-coat. Maitreya accordingly takes the 
jewels in his girdle, and sets out for the house of 
Vasanta-s6nd, but on his way he wanders into the 
public liall. Here he listens to the horrible accusa¬ 
tion which the prince has brought against his friend. 

In his wrath he assails the prince, and during the 
struggle the jewels drop from his girdle. In a 
moment they are recognized as the jewels of 
Vasanta-send. This points to the conclusion that 
Vasanta-s6nd has been murdered for the sake of her 
jewels. The accumulation of evidence leads to the 
conviction of the accused. The Judge reports to 
the Raja that Chdrudatta has been found guilty of 
the robbery and murder. At the same time lie 
reminds the Raja that the condemned man is a 
Brdhman, and that consequently he cannot be 
executed, nor his property confiscated, but that he 
may be banished from the realm. * Raja Pdlaka, 
however, is not inclined to show favour to the 
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Brdhmans. He orders that Chdrudatta. should be 
put to death by impalement; and he issues special 
instructions that the condemned man should be led 
to the place of execution with the stolen jewels 
hanging round his neck, whilst his crime is pro¬ 
claimed by beat of drum. 

The tenth and last act takes place on the road to 
the place of execution, which is situated in the 
burning-place without the city. Chdrudatta ap¬ 
pears decorated with garlands, like a victim being 
led to the sacrifice. On his shoulder he carries the 
stake. He is attended by two executioners, who' 
belong to the lowest class of outcastes. They 
are named Clulnddlas, and their very touch is a 
horrible pollution. The women of Ujain are weep¬ 
ing all around, as Clulrudatta takes farewell of 
his little son. The sad procession moves on whilst 
one of the Clu'inddlas proclaims the crime and the 
sentence by beat of drum. Presently the procession 
passes the palace, where the black-hearted prince is 
gloating over the sufferings of the innocent Brahman. 
But in a room on the upper story is the lad who had 
driven "Vasanta-sdnd to the presence of the prince, 
and who knows that she had been strangled by his 
wicked master. The boy shouts aloud that the 
prince is the murderer, but no one heeds him. 
Suddenly he breaks his chain, and leaps from the 
balcony, crying out that Chdrudatta is innocent. 
The Chanddlas stop to listen to, the lad. The 
crowd eagerly believe his evidence, and cry out 
that the prince is the murderer. The prince sees 
that his life is in peril, and rushes froKi the palace 
int^^he street.* He declares that the boy is bringing 
a &se charge because he had been punished for 
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theft; and he. reminds the mob that the boy cannot ohapteb vi. 
be believed because he is a slave. This indeed 
proves to be the law ; the evidence of a slave cannot 
be received. The mob is excited, but does nothing; 
and the Chdnddlas with their prisoner move slow¬ 
ly and reluctantly along, followed by the prince, 
who .thirsts more than ever for the death of his 
victim. 

The last station is reached; the drum is beaten. The rescue, 
and the proclamation is made for the last time. 

The pathos has reached its climax, for an innocent 
Brdhman is preparing for a death of excruciating 
agony. At this moment the beautiful Vasanta-s^nd, 
the pride and glory of the whole city, suddenly 
rushes through the crowd, and throws herself into 
the arms of Chdrudatta. A scene of overwrought 
excitement follows, which must be left to the im¬ 
agination. Some of the crowd run off to carry the 
news to the Raja. The Chdnddlas arrest the prince 
as a perjurer and would-be murderer. But the pub¬ 
lic agitation is raised to a still higher pitch by loud 
shouts in the distance:—“ Victory to Aryaka! The 
Raja is slain, and Aryaka ascends the throne of 
Pdlaka.” The cowardly prince is quaking with ter¬ 
ror, and throws himself at the feet of Chdrudatta 
shrieking for mercy. The mob‘shout for his imme¬ 
diate execution. Chdrudatta, however, interposes, 
and the villain is suffered to wander forth as a 
vagabond wherever he will. 

The last scene must be indicated, if only to ex-The u»t scene, 
hibit the vast gulf which separates the European from 
the Hindii. iK'he wretched wife of Chdrudatta is 
discovered on the eve of committing herself to the 
funeral pile, in order that she may accompany her 
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cHAPTBBvi. murdered lord to another world. The husband 
saves his wife, and takes her to his embrace; 
and here according to all European ideas of 
propriety tlie curtain ought to fall. Certainly no 
European poet or dramatist would imagine that at 
such a solemn moment of re-union a courtesan could 
appear between the married pair. But Vasanta-s^nd, 
is present, radiant with charms. The Hindh wife 
beholds her, and knows that her husband loves the 
courtesan. Shakespeare liimself would have been 
unable to reconcile his audience to the scene. Yet 
the wife approaches the courtesan, with the cruslied 
spirit of a Hindu woman, and says :—“ Welcome, 
happy sister!” The veil is thrown over Vasanta- 
send. Henceforth she ceases to be a courtesan, and 
is secluded for the remainder of her days in the inner 
apartments of Chdrudatta. 

ATyakanseeuda Arvalca tlio cowlicrd tlius asccnds the throne of 

the throne. 

Ujain, and distributes his rewards. The Buddhist 
mendicant is made chief of all the viharas in 
Ujain. The slave-boy of the prince obtains his 
freedom. The two Chdnddlas are appointed heads 
of their tribe. Lastly the captain, who connived at 
the escape of Aryaka, is raised to the post of Kotwal. 
or chief over all the police of the city. 

®*^e^the It would bo vain to attempt to judge the fore¬ 
going drama by a European standard. The main 
interest of an ordinary plot is altogether wanting, 
namely, the passion which draws together a youth 
and maiden, and terminates in a happy marriage, 
or tragical denouement. The chief interest in the 
play turns upon the accumulation of Circumstantial 
evidence against Chdrudatta, and the sudden dis¬ 
covery of his innocence on the eve of his execution. 
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But in order to realize tlie scenes in all their oriental chapter vi. 
colouring, the hdt rays of ah Indian sun must be 
seen in the streets and gardens, and the lassitude of 
Indian life must be taken into consideration. The 
characters must also appear in Hindi! costume, and 
surrounded by Ilindfi belongings. Charudatta and 
Maitreya, the Judges on the bench, and all tlio 
officers of the court, arc not Europeans of fair com¬ 
plexion, but brown Asiatics arrayed in white silk 
or cotton; or perhaps bare to the waist, with a 
nondescript petticoat below. The Brahman bur¬ 
glar who ci'eeps through the house-wall is j)robably 
naked, excepting that a cloth is round his loins, 
and las whole body is smeared with oil.* The wife 
of Charudatta is most likely a faded matron in 
coloured muslin; wlfilst the courtesan is a slender- 
waisted damsel of golden complexion, radiant in 
silks and jewels. The want of moral perception 
which pervades the drama is still one of'the defects 
in the national character. Falsehood is passed over 
with a smile. The robbery of the casket is almost a 
joke ; although some horror of the theft is expressed 
in strained and artificial language. The visits- to 
the gardens in the cool air of early morning is one 
of the conditions of Indian life; whilst the stupid 
carelessness of the two coachmen, in driving off 
without knowing who is inside their respective 
carriages, will be familiar to the experience of most 
European residents in India. 

The histdrical element of the play is of compara- Hfefori^ieia- 
tively small importance. Ujain is famous in tradi-p'^y- 
tion, but noting is known of its real annals. Asoka 
is said to have been appointed to the government of 
Ujain in his early youth, but the statement only 
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CHAPTER Yi. rests on tlie dubious authority of the Buddhist chro- 
riicles.^ The rebellion which placed Aryaka upon the 
throne seems to be altogether wanting in political 
meaning. It is one of those semi-religious outbreaks, 
which are not unfrequent in India, and which are 
sometimes followed by dangerous disturbances. It 
originated in the foolish prophecy of some holy 
man, which proved to be disastrous because it was 
implicitly believed. To this day the people of 
India, or rather of some parts of India, are subject 
to strange panics, which seem to drive them to a re¬ 
volt ; but if the rising is promptly checked it rapidly 
subsides into a dead calm. In the present case the 
cowherd who had been promised the kingdom was 
placed in confinement, but he effected his escape and 
was joined by all the malcontents of the city. Before 
the day is out the Raja is slain, and Aryaka ascends 
the throne, and then the play is over. 

historical drama next in importance to the 
“ Toy-cart” is the one known as the “Signet of the 
Minister.” It not only represents a similar political 
revolution, but it refers by name to the overthrow 
and death of the Raja of Patali-putra, named Nanda; 
and to the reign of Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos 
of tlie Greeks, who succeeded Nanda on the throne.” 
There is, however, an artificial air of unreality 
about the drama, and an absence of that varied life 
which characterizes the “ Toy-cart.” Only one 
woman appears on the stage throughout the play, 


See ante, page 231, note. 

In the Buddhist chronicles Chandragupta is described as a cowherd of 
princely origin; and this account perhaps is only another version of the story of 
Aryaka. Sec Appendix II., Buddhist chronicles. 
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and she is there only for a few moments whilst her chaptbb vi. 
husband is being led to execution, from which, like 
Ohdrudatta, he is ultimately saved. The plot is 
nothing more than a series of bewildering intrigues 
between the two ministers of two rival Rajas; and the 
drama is thus mainly valuable as illustrating the ideas 
of statesmanship which are entertained by orientals. 

It will therefore suffice to indicate the bare outline, 
without descending to tedious and perplexing details. 

It appears that a dynasty of Rajas, known as the 
Nandas, reigned over the ancient empire of Magadha, 
of which the city of Patali-putra is the capital. The 
last of the Nanda Rajas seems to have been offended 
by a Brahman named Chtlnakya, and finally turned 
him ignominiously out of the palace. In return the 
Brdhman pronounced a curse against the Raja. The 
Brdhman then formed a plan for overthrowing the 
Nanda Raja, and placing an obscure member of the 
fiimily, named Chandragupta, on the throne of 
Magadha. With this object he secured the services 
of a powerful Raja of the mountain tribes, named 
Parvatika, by the promise of half the empire; and 
then marched a large irregular army against Patali- 
putra, and took possession of the capital. 

It soon appears that the contest was not so much 
between Chandragupta and Nanda, as between their 
respective ministers.- Rdkshasa is the hereditary 
minister of Nanda, and Ghdnakya the Brtlhman is 
the minister of Chandragupta. Riikshasa main¬ 
tained an obstinate resistance, but chiefly tried to 
destroy Chandragupta by assassination. Such, 
however, was the consummate skill of Chanakya 
that he not only warded off every blow, but directed 
it against some individual whose interests were 
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cHAPTEBYi. opposed to tlioso of Cliandragupta. Thus whilst 
Rakshasa incurred tlie odium, Chandragupta reaped 
the advantage of ^very murder. Rilkshasa employed 
a woman to give poison to Chandragupta, but she 
gave it to Parvatika, and thus removed an incon¬ 
venient claimant to half the empire. Rakshasa again 
employed an architect to let an archway fall on 
Chandragupta; the archway fell, but it crushed a 
son of Piirvatika who had inherited his fathei^s 
claim. 

At the opening of the drama. Raja Nanda has 
been slain, and Rdkshasa has escaped from the 
capital. The wife and children of Rakshasa still 
remain in the city under the charge of a wealthy 
jeweller, named Chandana Das, who proves through¬ 
out a faithful friend of the minister. Riiksbasu is 
joined by a surviving son of IMrvatika, named 
Malayaketu, to whom he has promised the whole of 
the emjnre. Five great Rajas have also inarched 
armies to his assistance, and oven the chieftains of 
Cliandragupta have deserted their master to support 
the cause of the allies. 

riotseaiust The game was now one of plot against plot be¬ 
tween Chdnakya and Rakshasa, assisted by their 
respective spies, who play a variety of extraordinary 
characters. One is a snake-charmer. Another is a 
kind of religious showman, who wanders about with 
pictures of Yama, and sings barbarous hymns in his 
praise. A third is a Buddhist mendicant; whilst a 
fourth is a wandering minstrel. Chdnakya discovers 
that Chandana Dd,s is protecting the wife and family 
of Rdkshasa, and demands their surrender. . Chan¬ 
dana Dds refuses to point out their hiding-place, 
and accordingly Chd,nakya imprisons him, and 
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threatens to impale him in the hope that Rdkshasa chapter vi. 
will come forward and save his friend. Chdnakya 
2 ?retonds to quarrel wdth Chandragnpta, in the hope 
that Rdkshasa may be thereby drawn to the capi¬ 
tal. Rakshasa, on his part, sends a minstrel to sing 
verses in the hearing of Chandragupta, which will 
warn him of the ambitious designs of his minister. 

Riikshasa hears that the quarrel has reached such a 
2 iitch, that Cluinakya has delivered up the dagger of 
office, lie accordingly proposes to the confederate 
Rajas that they sliould immediately march ujion the 
ca])ital. But meantime Cluuvakya has succeeded in 
implanting a spirit of mutual suspicion amongst the 
allies. The chieftains who had nominally deserted 
Chandragupta were carrying out the designs of 
Ohanakya. Malayakotu is induced to believe that 
Rdkshasa was the real murderer of his father. Forged 
letters arc found ui>on a sjjy, which bear the seal of 
Rakshasa, and arc addressed to Chandragupta. 

They-report that tlie five great Rajas are prcj)ared 
to join the cause of Chandragupta, and that Rdk- 
shasa will follow their example j)rovided that 
Chanakya is banished from the realm. 

When Rtikshasa proposed to march on the capital, 
Malayakotu asks to see the order of march. The 
mountain prince then discovers that his own troGjis 
are to be surrounded by the armies of the five allies, 
and naturally infers that Rakshasa has made his ar¬ 
rangement with the view of taking liim prisoner, and 
carrying him to Chandragupta. Ho arrests the five 
treacherous Rajas, and puts them to death at once. 

He denounces Rdkshasa as the murderer of his 
father. He then marches on to Patali-putra, but 
on his way he is seized by the chiefs of Chandra- 
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-gupta, and carried prisoner to the capital, where 
the whole army falls into the hands of Chdnakya. 
Meantime KAkshasa hastens’to Patali-putra, and is 
just in time to prevent the execution of his friend 
by surrendering himself to Chandragupta. 

The strangest part of the drama is that all the 
bewildering plots of Chdnakya have but one simple 
object in view. He is supposed to be so deeply im¬ 
pressed with the loyalty of Rdkshasa towards the de¬ 
ceased dynasty, that ho is anxious that Rdkshasa 
should become the hereditary minister of Chandra¬ 
gupta, whilst he himself retires from the post. It 
must seem to a European that such an object might 
easily have, been effected by negotiation; but 
amongst orientals such an attempt would have been 
regarded as an artifice, and Rakshasa would have sus¬ 
pected that the only object in making the offer was 
to obtain possession of his person. At the conclusion 
of the play Rdkshasa is informed that unless he 
accepts the dagger of office, the life of Chandana 
Dds cannot be saved. Accordingly he takes the 
dagger and obtains the release of Malayaketu, whilst 
Chdnakya the Brdhman retires from the scene. 

It is unnecessary to criticize the plot of such a 
play. The only redeeming incident throughout is 
the faithfulness of Chandana Dds to his former 
patron, the hereditary minister. The drama is 
valuable as an illustration of the more prominent 
defects in the Hindd character; but as a picture 
of life and manners it is comparatively worthless. 
It should, however, be added that these defects are 
chiefly to be found in courts and cities, and that 
they ought not to be charged against the masses of 
the Hindii population. 
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A far more pleasing drama, although less his- chafteb vr; 
torical, is that of “SakiintaU, or the Lost 
This drama furnishes a pretty picture of ancient 
India, and is far more natural and emotional than 
the “ Signet of the Minister,” but there is np 
diversity or depth of character. The simplicity of 
ancient times is reproduced by the imagination of 
the poet in a Brahmanical form, but there is more 
sentiment than passion, and indeed the play is more 
of an idyl than a drama. 

The first act opens in the forest with a hunt- Hunting scene, 
ing scene, which is borrowed from the heroic ago. 

Eaja Dushyanta stands in his cliariot with bow 
and arrows in his hand, whilst his charioteer is 
driving through the jungle in chase of an antelope. 

The Raja fixes an arrow to his string, and is about 
to draw, when some Bnihmans rush from a neigh¬ 
bouring hermitage and entreat him not to kill the 
deer. He returns the arrow to his quiver, and re¬ 
ceives the blessing of the Brdhmans. He learns 
that Kanwa, the holy sage who is head of the 
hermitage. Is absent on a religious pilgrimage ; but 
he is told that SakuntaU, the daughter of the sage, 
has been commissioned to entertain all visitors. 
Accordingly, at the request of the Brdhmans, he 
alights from his chariot and proceeds towards the 
hermitage. 

According to Greek travellers the Brdhmans 


The drama of Sakfintalh is perhaps better known to European readers than 
any other Sanskrit composition. It was composed by the poet KUidhsa, and to 
this day is held by the Hindds in the highest estimation. It was translated into 
English in the last century by Sir William Jones, and elicited the unbounded 
praise of Goethe, Schlegel, and Huinholdt. It has more recently been translated 
into graceful Terse and prose by Professor Monier Williams, and adorned with 
charming illustrations drawn from real life and scenery in India. 
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CHAPTER VI. dwelt in groves in tlie neighbourhood of cities, 
where they led lives of abstinence and celibacy, an d 
. disdained the use of clothing. The scone in the 
play accords with the Greek descriptions, excepting 
that there is no nakedness. Again, the Greek travel¬ 
lers mention the presence of women in Brdlirnan 
hermitages, but state that they led^ lives of piety 
and celibacy like the hermits. It will be seen that 
Sakiintala, with two companions of her own ago, 
live after a somewhat different fashion ; but all three, 
and indeed all the women of the hermitage, are 
under tlic religious charge of a holy, matron, or lady 
superior, named Gautami. 

snWntaUnnd The Raja enters the hermitage, and sees Sakun- 

hor companions. *’ . . ”, ,. 

tala and lier two companions in tlie distance, carry¬ 
ing water-pots to water the shrubs. She is every¬ 
thing that is lovely in a Hindu woman; fair and 
graceful, full-bosomcd, and slendcr-waistcd. The 
Raja conceals himself behind a tree to overhear 
their conversation, but ho is rapidly becoming 
enamoured. The damsels are talking gaily. I'hey 
sec a jasmine creeper clinging to a manj^o tree, like 
a young bride clinging to her husband. Sakiintahl 
is rallied with looking at the jasmine, as if she tdo 
wanted a bridegroom. She replies that the thought 
exists only in the mind of the speaker. 

Theroyaiiovcr. Tlio Raja now advancos. lie represents himself 
as the royal officer appointed to see that the Brah¬ 
mans of the hermitage are not hindered in the per¬ 
formance of their sacrificial rites. He inquires after 
SakiintaM, and is told by her companions that she 
is only an adopted daughtef of Kanwa; that she is 
the offspring of an amour between a Ksljatriya and 
celestial nymph, that she had been abandoned in 
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infancy, and brought up in the hermitage. He also chapter vr. 
learns that although Sakiintald performs religious 
rites, she is bound by no vows, and that in due 
course Kanwa will give her to a husband. Sakun- 
tala pretends to bo angry at these disclosures, and 
proposes to lay a complaint before Gautami; but 
she is evidently unwilling to leave the liandsome 
stranger. A little by-play occurs, sufficient to in¬ 
dicate to the audience that Sakuntala and the Raja 
liavo fallen in love with each other. Meantime the 
qui(;t of the hermitage is disturbed by the royal 
retinue ; and the Raja goes out to direct his attend¬ 
ants to encamp in the neighbourhood. 

The second act opens in a plain on the skirt of the ThoBrAhman 
jungle. A Brdlunan enters, named Mathavya, who 
is even more of a jester than Maitrcya. Hb has ac¬ 
companied the Raja in his limiting expedition, and is 
full of serio-comic complaints. He is tired out with 
wandering from jungle to jungle, doing nothing but 
hunt deer,, boars, and tigers. He has had nothing to 
drink but bad water, and nothing to cat but roast 
game. At night he is too weary to sleep; and 
should he at last fall into a slumber, he is awakened 
•at early dawn by the din of beaters and huntsmen. 

Meantime the Raja has fallen in love with a hermit’s 
daughter, and shows no signs of leaving the jungle 
and returning to his capital. 

Raja Dushyanta now enters, followed by amo^jajuid 
retinue of Yavana women, after the fashion described 
by the Greeks, with bows in their hands, and wear¬ 
ing garlands of wild flowers. He is entreated by 
Mathavya to cease from hunting for a day, and 
he gladly complies. He orders the beaters to bo 
recalled, and prohibits any noise or distufbanco in 
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the neighbourhood of the hermitage. Finally he 
dismisses the women, and talks to Mdthavya respect¬ 
ing Sakiintald. Two hermits now appear to ask his 
protection against certain demons, who are obstruct¬ 
ing their sacrificial rites. The Raja orders his 
chariot, but at this moment he receives a sum¬ 
mons from his mother to return to his capital. He 
directs Mdthavya to go in his stead. He remembers, 
however, that the queens in his palace would be 
inquisitive respecting his proceedings, and assures 
the Brdhman that he had oidy jested in speaking of 
his love for Sakdntald. 

The third act opens in a grove. Raja Dushyanta 
has compelled the demons to retreat, and is now 
pondering over his love for Sakiintald. He sees her 
in a fainting state, attended by her two companions; 
and he hears lier confess to the other girls that she 
is in love with himself. An explanation ensues, in 
which Sakiintala is considerably assisted by the two 
damsels. Tlic Raja promises that his other queens 
shall never rival her in his affections. He presses 
for an immediate marriage, like the Gandharva mar¬ 
riages in the heaven of Indra, in which no rites are 
performed, but the pair simply vow mutual allegi- ■ 
ance. She pleads tlie necessity for consulting her 
companions. 

In the interval between the third and fourth acts 
the union is supposed to have taken place. The 
Raja has given Sakdntald a marriage-ring, on which 
his name is engraved. ' But the companions of 
Sakiintald have their doubts. The Raja has returned 
to his capital, promising to send his minister for 
Sakiintald; but he may forget her altogether in the 
society of his other consorts. They expect, how- 
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ever, that Kanwa will approve of the marriage. At chapter vi . 
this point in the story a Brahmanical incident is iiie curse, 
introduced, which mars the plot. Sakuntald inad¬ 
vertently offends an irascible sage, named Durvdsas, 
who is paying a visit to. the hermitage. In return 
he pronounces a curse, that her husband should 
forget her until he saw the ring again. 

The fourth act opens in the neighbourhood of The parting, 
tlie hermitage. Kanwa has returned from the pil¬ 
grimage. He fully approves of the union, and 
exults iti the fact that Sakiintald is about to become 
a mother. He proposes to send lier under a suitable 
escort to her royal husband at the capital. She takes 
an affectionate farewell of the companions and scenes 
of her girlhood; and then leaves tlic hermitage in 
charge of Gautamf and a deputation of hermits. 

The fifth act opens in a room in tlic palace of the satcntaiAra- 

.. ^ , , nounced. 

old capital at ITastindpur. Raja Dnshyanta is sit¬ 
ting with the Brdhman jester. One of the queens 
is heard in the distance, singing some significant 
strains to the effect that the Raja has lately neglected 
her for the society of one of his other queens. The 
Raja sends the Brdhman to tell her that he has taken 
the reproof as it was intended ; but Mdthavya rather 
hesitates to enter the presence of a jealous lady. At 
this point the deputation of hermits arrives with 
Sakuntald. They are ushered into the consecrated 
fire-chamber, where they are received into the royal 
presence. The Raja admires the graceful form of 
Sakdntald, but cannot remember her. The hermits 
deliver a message from Kanwa, sanctioning the mar- 
riagej and delivering Sakdntald to his charge. The 
Raja denies having ever been united to her. Gau- 
tamf unveils the face of Sakuntald, but the Raja 
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OHAFTEU VI, 


The " lost ring ’’ 
recovered. 


Mythical incl- 
duMts. 


fails to recall her features. She is beautiful and tempt¬ 
ing, but slie is about to become a mother, and must 
therefore be another man’s wife, and lie consequently 
refuses to take her. Sakiintald tries to produce the 
ring, but discovers to her liorror that she has lost it. 
She lias, in fact, dropped it in the Ganges whilst in 
tlie act of worship.- She ‘covers her face with a 
mantle and bursts into tears. She is in a painful 
position, which can only be understood by a famili¬ 
arity with Hindu ideas. If she is what the Raja 
proclaims her to be, slic can never be received back 
in her father’s house and home. If, on the contrary, 
she had been united to the Raja, she could not 
render herself independent of her lord; even if he 
condemned her to the lot of a handmaid in his 
household, she must accept the position. The Raja, 
however, refuses to accept another man’s wife on 
any terms.. At length he consults his family priest, 
who offers her an asylum in his house until her child 
is born. Rut at this juncture there is a miracle. A 
celestial nymph descends from heaven and carries 
her away; and it subsequently appears that she is 
carried away to the holy retreat of the sage Kasyapa, 
where she receives every attention from his wife 

Aditf. 

The sixth act opens in a street. The ring has 
been discovered inside a fish. The ring is carried 
to the Raja, and he at once remembers Sakdntald. 
The fisherman is dismissed with rich rewards, whilst 
the Raja sinks into a state of deep sorrow over the 
memory of his lost love. 

The scene changes to the garden of the palace. 
The nymph again descends. She has been com¬ 
missioned by the mother of SakdntaR ^ see how it 
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fares with Raja Dushyanta. The Raja, in his pro- chapter vi. 
found melancholy, has prohibited the celebration of 
the vernal festival. lie draws the portrait of 
Sakuntala from memory. At last he is honoured 
by Indra with being appointed to command the 
host of gods or Devatas in a war against the giants, 
and he is carried away by the charioteer of Indra. 

The seventh act opens in the sky. The Raja has Thorcconoiua- 
defeated the giants, and is proceeding through the 
air. TIio cliarioteer descends into the retreat of Kas- 
yapa. The Raja sees a little boy playing with lions, 
and his heart yearns towards him. He discovers that 
the child is his own son. lie meets Sakuntala. All 
is explained, and the pair live happily for tlie rest 
of tlicir days. The boy is named Bharata. Ho 
grows up and becomes a compieror of the world. 

To this day the whole peninsula of India is known 
in popular tradition as the land of Bljarata. 

There is anotlier drama, which is wantinir in the!FJie"stoipn 

, , ^ ^ Mairiago.’* 

poetry and sentiment which characterize Sakhntala, 
but is more interesting from the romantic character 
of its incidents. It is called “ IMiilatf and Mfidhava,” 
or tlie “ Stolen Marriage.” The idea of a stolen 
marriage in Brahmanical times would bo regarded 
with a feeling of horror; and the idea of an elope¬ 
ment, even if it terminated in marriage, would cast 
a stain of infamy on the whole family. Marriage, 
according to Brahmanical ideas, is a sacrament. 

Every father is bound, by religious duty, to provide 
a. husband for his daughter, and a wife for his son. 

Any failure in this respect is impious, and any 
attempt to render the parental aiTangement nugatory 
is an act of disobedience and wickedness on the 
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CHAPTER 


School of the 
Buddhist nun. 


- part of the child. But Buddhism regards marriage 
in a very different light. From the monastic point 
of view marriage is a mistake. It serves to per¬ 
petuate existence, and retain mankind within the 
vortex of successive transmigrations. But Dharma 
looks more kfndly upon married life, and the do¬ 
mestic relations generally. It enjoins the duties of 
the affections between husband and wife, parents 
and children, and leaves the young people in a 
great measure to form their own attachments. The 
conflict between these two conceptions of marriage 
was no doubt carried on during the age when the 
breach between Brahmanism and Buddhism was 
widening into antagonism, but in modern times 
nearly every trace has died out, excepting in Brah- 
manical forms of Kshatriya traditions of tlie Sway- 
amvara. It forms, however, a remarkable feature 
of this curious drama “ of Mdlatf and Mddhava,” 
which so far furnishes a picture of old Hindd life 
under Buddhist forms. .In a word, this drama is a 
full expression of a revolt against the Brahmanical 
conception of marriage, and strangely enough it is 
carried to a successful issue through the persevering 
efforts of an old Buddhist nun. . 

The hero and heroine of the play are only a 
pair of youthful lovers of the ordinary type. The 
leading character and moving spirit is the old Bud¬ 
dhist nun. She is evidently the representative of a 
class which existed in ancient times, and has since 
become extinct in India. She lives in the neigh- 
liourhood of a city named Padmav^ti,^® where for 
many years she had kept a school after the Bud- 


It is impossible to identify tbe city, and the identification, if possible, would 
lead to no result. 
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dhist fashion. Siie herself is head mistress, and two ohapter vi. 
other nuns are her disciples and under-teachers. 

The school, however, is not for girls, but for boys; 
and parents in remote cities send their sons thither 
to learn logic and other kindred sciences. 

In former years two boys went to this school. 

They became such close friends that they vowed if 
one had a son and tlie other a daughter, the two 
families should be united by a marriage. When 
they had grown to manhood, one became the min¬ 
ister of the Raja, and the father of the heroine 
Mdlatf; the other became a minister in a foreign 
state, and the father of the hero Mddhava. The 
Buddhist nun is the confidential nurse to Jldlatf; 
and at the same time receives IMadliava into her 
school. Her task is simple enough. She is to kindle 
a mutual passion between the heroine and the hero, 
and thus bring about a marriage without any ap¬ 
pearance of design. The heroine Mdlatf lives 
secluded in her fatlier’s house; but Madhava is sent 
on various pretences to walk before her window; 
and she accordingly looks through her casement, 
and falls in love with him. Again Malatl is sent 
•out with her maidens to gather flowers in the temple 
gardens of Kama; and Mddhava is sent to the 
same gardens, and there secs Mdlatf, and falls in 
love with her. But a Hindu maiden fimst restrain 
her feelings; and thus the growing passion between 
the two is indicated rather than described. 

Scarcely are the pair conscious of their mutual 
love when their hopes are blighted. A certain old 


KAma is the deity of love; the Indian Eros, His bow is stringed with 
bees. See itifra, chap. ix. 


21 
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CHAPTER, VI. courtier is the favourite of tlie Raja. He falls in 
love with Mdlatf, and prevails on the Raja to sup¬ 
port his suit. The Raja asks the minister to give his 
daughter in marriage to the courtier; and the minis¬ 
ter dares not refuse. An intrigue is now begun after 
Hindi! fashion. The minister is the most obedient 
servant of the Raja. To please the Raja he will 
sacrifice his blooming daughter to the old courtier. 
Meantime the Buddhist nun knows her cue. She is to 
promote the union of Mdlatt and Madhava at all risks; 
but the minister is not to appear in the matter. 
Whatever may become of his daughter, the minister 
must preserve the favour of the Raja. Whilst filled 
with secret disgust, ho is to feign delight at the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter to the old courtier. Whilst 
filled with secret joy, lie is to feign displeasure at 
the marriage of Mdlatf and Mddhava. In a word, 
the play is a succession of artifices, such as arc re¬ 
garded by Hindus generally as the height of clever¬ 
ness and ability. 

intriiracsofthe In the first iiistaiice the Buddhist nun seeks to 

Buduhist nun, 

familiarize the unsophisticated heroine with the idea 
of revolting against the will of her father, and run¬ 
ning away with her lover. But she proceeds very 
cautiously, and by innuendoes rather than by direct 
counsel. In her capacity of nurse she pays a visit 
to her youn'g charge. She laments that Mdlatf is 
to be sacrificed to ago and ugliness, but adds that 
she is bound to obey her father. She hints, at the 
story of Sakiintald, who bestowed herself upon the 
lover of her choice; but adds that such an example 
should not be followed. She, however, descants 
upon the noble birth and great merits of Mddhava. 
She then takes her leave, exulting in the idea that 
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she has tutored Millati to hate the hridcgroom, to chapter n . 
doubt her father’s affection, to feel that an elopement 
is not without precedent, and that Mddhava is wor¬ 
thy of her love. 

The Buddhist nun next brings the lovers together 
in tlio temple garden of Siva. Here the heroine 
and hero plight their troth. At this point Mdlatt 
is brought away to be married to the old courtier. 

The preparations are concluded with bewildering 
haste. The bride and her maidens proceed on their 
elephants to the temple of Sid, to pray that nothing 
may interrupt the holy rite.’® Madhava and Maka- 
randa are already at the temple, and peeping at 
the bridal procession through a lattice. Drums are 
heard. The white umbrellas tremble over tlie Jioads 
of the bride and her companions like white lotuses. 

The chowries of white hair float about like swans. 

The elephants advance, their golden bells tinkling 
in the sunshine. Every howdah is filled with bevies 
of blooming damsels singing songs of rejoicing. 

The elephants kneel, and Millati descends and enters 
the temple accompanied by her maidens. 

The story now reaches a climax. The old The cUmax. 
‘courtier is waiting at home to receive his bride. 

But tlio Buddhist nun dashes the cup of happiness 
from his lips. She directs Madhava to escape with 
Mdlati to a Buddhist convent, where they are duly 
wedded. Meantime she arrays Makaranda, the 
comrade of Mddhava, in the wedding garments of 
Mdlatf to personate the bride; and sends him in tlie 
marriage procession to the liouse of the old courtier. 

The adventures of Makaranda in the character 


*» A tomple to Sri, or the goddess of good fortune, is built in thd^neighbour- 
hood of every city. Sri is identified with Lakshml. See chap, ix, 
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CHAFTEB Yi. of E bride form a laughable episode. It should be 
brfdegi!C‘®'* explained that Makaranda has long been in love 
with the sister of the courtier, and is beloved in 
return. The interview between the supposed bride 
and the expectant bridegroom is not represented on 
tlie stage, but is related to the audience. The old 
courtier was very devoted, but found the lady very 
coy. lie became somewhat rude, but met with a 
startling rebuff, lie left the apartment in a rage; 
and his sister then went in to reason with the bride. 
Instead of a sister-in-law, she found a lover; and 
ultimately fled with him, after the fashion set by 
MAlatf and Madliava. Tlio two bridegrooms were 
subsequently introduced to the Raja, who was at 
once reconciled to the state of affairs, and congratu¬ 
lated the minister and disappointed favourite on 
their new kinsmen. Hero the story is virtually 
brought to a close. 

It is easy to imagine the amusement which would 
be produced in a Hindu zenana by the performance 
of such a drama as that of Mdlati and Mddhava. 
The ardour and devotion of the young men, the run¬ 
away marriages, and the discomfiture of the old 
bridegroom, would alb be in exact accordance with 
zenana tastes. But certain episodes are introduced 
into the original drama, which mar the plot by their 
sensational character, and which are only useful as 
illustrating that dark form of the worship of Durgd, 
which was practised in ancient times. This god¬ 
dess was propitiated by human sacrifices, and on 
two occasions Mdlatf is said to have been carried 
off to her shrine, and would have been slaughter- 
led before the idol had she not been rescued by 
‘Mddhava. The particulars will accordingly be re- 
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viewed hereafter in dealing with the worship of chapteb vl 
Durgd.*® 

It is difficult to arrive at any approximate idea 
of the age in which the Sanskrit dramas were com- 
posed. They are not mentioned by the Greeks, 
and they do not apparently contain any reference to 
the Mussulman invaders. They may tlierefore be 
referred to tlie first ten centuries of the Christian 
era. But social development amongst the Hindus 
is of slow growtli; and even in the progress of cen¬ 
turies tlxe outer life of the people undergoes but few 
important changes. The Sanskrit Theatre furnishes 
valuable illustrations of that resignation and habitual 
self-control, which specially mark the Hindu peojjle; 
but it is wanting in that power of clxaracterization 
to which the Shakspearian drama owes its force and 
brilliancy. 


w See infra, chap. ii. 
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THE RAJPOOTS. 


cTt AFTEBYU . TuE Rajpoots, or sons of Rajas, are the noblest 
the’oidimutaiy and proudcst race in India. With tlio exception of 
India. the Jews there are, perhaps, no living people oi 
lijgher antiquity or purer descent. They claim to 
be representatives of thp Kshatriyas; the descend¬ 
ants of those Aryan warriors who conquered the 
Punjab and Hindustan in times primeval. To this 
day they display many of the characteristics of the 
heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata and RAmdyana. They 
form a military aristocracy of the feudal type. They 
are brave and chivalrous, keenly sensitive of an 
affront, and especially jealous of the honour of their 
women. .Their chiefs, when occasion serves, are 
prepared to lead the life of outlaws, like the Pdndava 
brothers, or to go into exile with the silent haughti¬ 
ness of Rdma. Indeed, but for the paramount power 
of the British government, they would still carry on 
bloody feuds for generations, or engage in deadly 
wars which would end only in extermination. 


Relics of the 
Vedic Aryan 
Kshatriyas, 


The Rajpoots are the link.8 between ancient and 
modern India. In days of old they strove with the 


k^gs of Magadha for the suzerainty of Hindustan 
;f#om the Indus to the lower Gangotic valley. They 
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maintained imperial thrones at Lahore and Delhi, CHAFfEBvii . 
at Kanouj and Ayodhyd. In later revolutions their 
seats of empire have been shifted furtlier west and 
south, but the Rajpoot kingdoms still remain as the 
relics of the old'Aryan aristocracy. At somp remote 
period the Ciiohan dynasty of Ayodhya was trans¬ 
ferred to the remote west, to the ancient city of 
Chittore on the fertile uplands of Meywar. Later 
on, during the convulsions which followed the Mus¬ 
sulman invasions, the Rahtore dynasty of Kanouj 
was transferred still further to the west, to the 
sandy wastes of Marwar beyond the Aravulli hills. 

At the same time the dynasties of Lahore and Delhi 
faded away from history, and perchance have re¬ 
appeared in more remote quarters of India. The 
Rajpoots still retain their dominion in the west, 
whilst their power and influence have been felt in 
every part of India; and to this day a large Rajpoot 
element characterizes the populations, not only of 
the Punjab and Hindustan, but of the Dekhan and 
Peninsula. 

The Rajpoot empire of a remote antiquity is re- Kingdoms^of 

^ 1 Mi'ywar, Mar- 

presented in the present day by the three kingdoms 
of Meywar, Marwar, and Jeypore. Meywar, better 
known as Chittore or Udaipore, is the smallest but 
most important of the three. It forms the garden of 
Rajpootana to the eastward of the Aravulli range. 

Westward of the range is the dreary desert of Mar¬ 
war. Northward of Meywar lies the territory of 
Jeypore, the intermediate kingdom between Mey¬ 
war and the Mussulmans. •Meywar is a remote 
region of fruitful hills; ■ a land of wheat, rice, and 
barley. Towards the Mussulmans, her Ipft flank 
was guarded by the Aravulli chain and sandy wastes 
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cHAPTEBTii. of Marwar; her front was covered by the kingdom 
of Jeypore.^ 

High descent of In former tinies the sovereigns of Meywar were 

Moywa'X*';? known as the Ranas of Cliittore: they are now 
known as the Ranas of Udaipore. They belong 
to the blue blood of Rajpoot aristocracy. They are 
Sesodian Chohans; the ornament of the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajpootana.^ They are descended 
from the old Siirya-vansa of Ayodiiyd; the Solar 
race, or children of the Sun. To this day the golden 
sun on a black disc of ostrich feathers forms the 
royal insignia of the sovereigns of Udaipore. 
Their purity of blood is renowned throughout all 
India. The Rahtores of Marwar, the Kutchwahas of 
Jeypore, and indeed all the Rajpoot chieftains in 
India, are alike prepared to do homage to the Sun- 
descended Rana. To the Hindus he is the living 
representative of the Solar race of Rdma and 
Ikswdku. To the Mussulman he is the descendant 
of Noushirvan and the ancient Persian kings.^ 


’ The three different Rajpoot kingdoms are sometimes called hy different 
names;—(1) Meywar, as already stated, was anciently known as Chittore; hut 
since Chittore was captured by the Emperor Akher, and a new capital was 
founded at Udaipore, the sovereign has been called the Rana of Udaipore. (2) 
Marwar is often called Jodhpore, after the capital of that name. (3) Jeypore 
is sometimes known as Amhcr. Besides these three principal kingdoms there are 
other Rajpoot" state.s, which will he brought under notice as occasions arise in 
dealing with later Mussulman and Mahratta history. They include Bikanecr, 
Kishengurh, Jossnlmere, Kotah, Boondi, Haraoti, Sirohi, &c. There was also an 
ancient Rajpoot empire in the western peninsula of Ouzerat, known as Anhilwarra. 
See Tod’s Rnjast'han. 

“ The names of the thirty-six royal races are enumerated by Colonel Tod; 
hut they may he said to have passed away from the history of India, and have 
become mere relics of an unknown antiquity. In the present day the two most 
important races are the Chohans sihd the Rhatores. The Chohans migrated from 
Ayodhyh to Meywar; the Rhatores from Eanouj to Marwar. The Chohans also 
established themselves in Guzerat. JeypSre is said to have been colonised hy a 
Rajpoot tribe known as the Kutchwahas of Ayodhyh. 

• The connection between tlie RaUas of Udaipore and the ancient Fersian 
kings is a mere matter of legend, to be believed or not according to individual 
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The social condition of the Rajpoots is reflected chapter vn. 
in the Hindu epics and dramas; but of their sub- 
stantive history prior to the Mussulman invasion 
nothing has been preserved beyond the graphic 
description of the king and the people, which has 
been presented by Hiouen-Thsang.* There is a 
strange mythical distinction between the Solar and 
a so-called Lunar race, which has long been a 
difficulty to genealogists. The legend of a Solar 
race at Ayodliyd and Kanouj is apparently an out- 
growth of the worship of the Sun. The so-called 
Lunar race, or children of the Moon, possessed two 
kingdoms; one on either side of the Solar empire. 

Thus there was one Lunar kingdom at Patali-putra, 
and another at Delhi; but neither had any connec¬ 
tion with the worship of the Moon; and the legend 
of the race is only associated with the Moon as an 
antithesis or antagonism to the Sun. The Rdmdyana 
refers to the Solar dynasty of Ikswdku and Rdma. 

The Mahd Bhdrata refers to the Lunar race of Puru, 

Bhdrata, and the Pdndavas. The Greeks say 
nothing of these rival races; they oidy distinguish 
between the Punjab empire of Porus, and the 
Gangetic empire of Sandrokottos. Even in Hindu 
tradition the distinction appears as a mere dream 
of the genealogists, without any authentic origin. 

But still from a remote antiquity there was 
a traditionary struggle between Delhi and Kanouj 
for the supremacy. When the Mussulmans were 
pouring through the gates of India,® Delhi and 

sentiment. Compare Tod’s Sajast'ban, vol. i., chaps, i.—iii. Also Annals of 
Meywar in the same volume, chaps, i.—iii. 

* See ante, page 266. 

* In a previons chapter (see page 8) the Aryan and Tarankn gates of India 
have been placed somewhat artificially at the two different extremities Of Hindustan. 
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cHAFTEBvn. Kanouj were still at feud.® The Chohan of Delhi 
had carried off a Rahtore princess fiom Kanouj, and 
in revenge, Kanouj had encouraged the Mussulmans 
to advance against Delhi. The result was that 
Delhi fell, but Kanouj shared her fate. The 
resistless tide of invasion carried away both cities 
and flowed down the valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The Raja of Kanouj perished in .the 
Ganges. His son took horse with a gallant band of 
followers, and established a now Rahtore empire in 
the desert of Marwar. Thus the old Solar and 
Lunar enipires passed away from India.^ 

Abduction of The abduction of the Rajpoot princess of Kanouj 
Kiihi kiug^ by the Chohan Raja of Delhi is celebrated in the 
lays of Kavi Chand Burdai, the most celebrated of 
the national bards of the Rajpoots.® The incidents 

But according to Mussulman tradition, Cubul and Candaliar are reckoned as the 
two gates of Hindustan; Cabul as the gate to Turan and Candahar to Iran. 

® It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this struggle between Delhi and 
Kanouj was a relic of the old antagonism between the Rajpoots of Maharashtra, 
and Siliditya of Kanouj and Magadha. 

’ It is possible that the distinction between the Solar and Lunar races 
originated in the antagonism between the Brhhman priest and Buddhist monk; 
or possibly to some extent in the conflict between the Indo-Aryan and Indo- 
Chinese races. The empire of Kosala, and its capital at Ayodhy&, were certainly 
Brahmanical in character, and associated with the Snn as Vishnu. The Punjab, 
to say the least, was less Brahmanical. It was on ancient centre of the worship 
of India, who was always regarded as an enemy by the Brhhmans; and it was 
also a stronghold of Buddhism. Magadha again was under a Lunar dynasty, and 
a centre of Bnddhism. Krishna was an offshoot of the Lunar race, and his 
modern worship is certainly a substitute for Buddhism. Indra is still a great 
favourite wdth the Buddhist population of Burma, who regard him as king 
of the gods, The peacock is the emblem of the Solar race; add the hare is the 
emblem of the Lpnar race. The king of Burma claims to be descended from 
both the Sun and' .Moon; and consequently both the peacock and the hare ap- 
^ar upon his throne at Mandalay. Compare also^ Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., 
chaps, iv. to vii. 

® A paraphrased translation of the Pirthiraja of the poet Chand has been 
undertaken by Mr B^mes. A large portion has already appeared in the 
- Indian Antiquary, a valuable collection of articles and translations, edited by 
Mr James Burgess. Th^ popular character of this Journal, and the reputation 
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are surrounded with all the extravagant imagery chapter vii . 
and mythical allusions of oriental poetry, but are 
nevertheless a genuine expression of Rajpoot senti¬ 
ment. The proud Rahtore of Kanouj performed 
a mystic ceremony, which was an assertion of 
suzerainty, like the ancient horse-sacrifice, but in 
which every part had to be performed by a feuda¬ 
tory chieftain or inferior Raja.® The Chohan was 
invited to attend, but disdained to listen to the 
arrogant summons. The Rahtore in derision set up 
a statue to represent the Chohan as a door-keeper. 

The ceremony was duly peid'ormod, and followed by 
a Swayamvara for the daughter of the Rahtore. 

But the daughter of Kanouj cared for none amongst 
the crowd of suitors. In her secret heart she pined 
for the love of the Chohan of Delhi. She passed 
through the gallant host ’ of Rajpoot chieftains, 


of its contributors, recommend it to all who aro interested in Indian 
archamlogy. 

• This child-like and primitive ceremony is not only a veritable relic of 
antiquity, but is still practised amongst the llhoonyas, in the tributary Mahals. 
This tribe claims to be of Rajpoot origin, and their chiefs exercise the right of 
installing the neighbouring Raja of Kcoujhur in the old Rajpoot fashion described 
by the poet Chand. The ceremony was perfonned as late as February, 1868, and 
was described in an oiBcial report by Mr Ravenshaw, the Superintendent of 
Cuttack. All the officers about the person of the Raja wero dischai-gcd by 
Rhoonya chiefs, who had hereditary duties to perform. Thus one chief acted the 
part of the royal steed, and entered the hall with the Raja on his back. Another 
acted the part of a throne, and formed with his back and arms the throne on 
which the Raja was placed. When the Raja dismounted, a third chief gave him 
a “soropa,” or honorary head-dress, by winding a flexible jungle-creeper round 
the royal turban ; whilst the principal chief gave the Raja a “ tika,” or mark of 
investiture upon the forehead. The llhoonya chiefs then consider that they have 
made over the realm to the now Raja, and require from him a promise that he 
will rule justly, and deal mercifully with his peo^e. These acts of the 
Rhoonyas are ratified and rendered sacred by the performance of a portion of the 
rites of consecration by the Brhhman family priests; and on the conclusion of the 
Rrahmanical ceremonies, the Rhoonyas do homage and make offerings, and 
escort the Raja, mounted on his steed as before, to his apartments in the palace. 
Details of this ceremony are also furnished by Colonel Dalton in his *' Descriptive 
Ethnology of Rengal,” page 146. 
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CHAPTERVII. and placed the marriage garland round the neck 
of the statue of the Chohan. At the sight of this a 
mighty uproar filled the hall. The Cholian appeared 
upon the scene, and carried off his bride. Swords 
were drawn, blood was shed, and the princess her¬ 
self took part in the struggle. The lover prevailed 
against the father, and carried off his prize to 
Delhi.’® 

The tragic end.. From that hour tlio Chohan was enslaved by the 
beauty of the Rahtore. His army and his doiliinion 
were alike forgotten as ho basked in the smiles of 
his bride. The Mussulman war-cry resounded 
through the Punjab, but the Chohan was a captive at 
the feet of his queen. The enemy thundered at the 
gates of Delhi, and then the bridegroom and the 
bride awoke from their dream of pleasure. The 
princess armed her lord for the battle. She conjured 
him to*die for his name and fame, and vowed that 
she would follow him. The Chohan perished in the 
fight; and the Rahtore ordered the pile to be pre¬ 
pared, threw herself upon the flames, and joined her 
bridegroom in the mansions of the Sun.” 

The Rajpoot sovereigns of Delhi ■were originally of the Tuar race, whilst 
the Chohans reigned at Ajmcre. But in an earlier contest between Delhi and 
Kanouj, the sovereign of Ajmere had given po'werful help to Delhi, and obtained 
the hand of a Tuar princess as a reward. A son was born of this union, named 
Pirthi Raj; who thus had a Chohan father and a Tuar mother. When Pirthi 
Raj was five years of age he succeeded to the throne of Delhi. Pirthi Raj was the 
hero who carried off the Kanouj princess, and perished in the struggle against the 
Mussulmans. The Kanouj princess was named Sanjogta. 

The chronology of these events is somewhat obscure. It wiU suffice for the 
present to refer them to the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. 
In dealing henceforth with Mussulman annals it may be possible to arrive at a 
more exact chronology. . 

u The legend of the Kanouj princess is not without a parallel in later Rajpoot 
story. The following incident, half romantic and half tragic, belongs to the early 
part of the fifteenth century. Sadoo, heir of the fief of Poogul in Jcssulmere, was 
the bravest chieftain of his age. His name was a terror throughout the desert. 
On one occasion as be rode from a foray to his mountun home, a Rajpoot invited 
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The early invasions of the Mussulmans must on after rii. 
have inspired the Rajpoots with peculiar horror. ^"‘tsmonBaj. 
The gallant aristocracy of India must have detested 
the barbarians from the north with all the hatred of 
Iran against Turan. The fanatical marauders over¬ 
whelmed the luxurious cities of Lahore, Delhi, and 
Kanouj, shouting for God and the Prophet, but 
caring for nothing save women and plunder. Their 
war-cry spread terror far and wide. The Rajpoot 
nobles and their retainers rode forth to take the 
field, or manned the walls and fortresses. The mul¬ 
titude flocked to the temples, whilst the Brahmans 
performed their sacrifices and incantations, and im¬ 
plored the gods for succour. Women and children 
trembled at the roar of battle as it grew nearer and 
nearer like an inundation of the sea. Some were 
huddled together in the inner chambers. Others 
hid themselves in secluded gardens, or flocked to 
the roofs of palaces to gain tidings of the fight. 

It was a war of iron and rapine against gold and 
beauty. The brown and hardy hosts of central 
Asia scaled the walls, scimitar in hand, or burst 
open the gates, in overwhelming numbers. The fair- 
complexioned Rajpoots fought with chivalry and 

him to his dwelling, and gave him good cheer. The daughter of the house saw 
Sadoo, and though she was betrothed to another, she gave her heart to the warrior 
of Jessulmere. Sadoo beoame enamoured in his turn, and before he left the house, 
he managed to intimate his passion. The cocoa-nut was sent and accepted, and 
Sadoo returned to her father’s house to claim his bride. But when the marri^e 
was over, and he was escorting her to her new home, a mortal conflict awaited 
him. The lover to whom she had been betrothed-had sworn that he would be 
revenged. He encountered Sadoo, and the two chieftains fought desperately at 
the heiid of their respective followers. The bride watched anxiously from her car, 
but the battle was soon over. Sadoo was slain, but she bad taken her resolution 
and did not weep a tear. The pile was prepared on the field. She sat herself 
thereon and took her lord in her arms. The fire was lighted; and the flames that 
were to have carried her to the Sun, reduced the living and the dead to dust 
and ashes. Tod’s Bajast'han, vol. i., pages 627, 629. 
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chapturvii. desperation, but they fought in vain. A rush of 
mailed warriors, a clashing of swords and spears, 
piles of dead and dying round the gateway, and tiie 
city was left at the mercy of soldiers who knew not 
how to pity or how to spare. ^ In a few moments 
licentious ruffians were penetrating the recesses of 
zenanas, seizing shrinking wives and daughters, 
tearing off their necklaces and rings, their bracelets 
and girdles, or subjecting them to rtider insults 
from which humanity recoils. Nothing was sacred 
in their eyes. They ransacked every chamber and 
every shrine in their thirst for jewels and treasure. 
They filled the streets and houses with blood; they 
hacked and hewed at temples and idols; they broke 
down Buddhist saints and Brahmanical deities; they 
derided the relics of holy men; they profaned the 
altars of the gods; and they carried off young men 
and maidens, and even the priests and dancing girls 
of the temples, to sell as slaves in the bazaars of 
Cabul and Ghuzni. 

ReflMofthe Old Delhi has long since passed away. It lies 

istiiig ruius. buried beneath the mounds and heaps, which still 
bear the name of Indra-prastha. But the struggle 
between Mussulman and Rajpoot is to this day re¬ 
flected by the ruins. A Buddhist temple is still 
standing, but the images of saints and Buddhas have 
been cut down by the puritanical idol-breakers of 
Islam. The Hindu colonnade became a part of a 
Mussulman palace, but both are now in ruins. 
Moorish arches^ gateways, courtyards, and tombs 
are all slowly sinking into decay, surrounded by the 
still more ancient relics of Rajpoot civilization. The 
landscape is as green and bright as ever; but the 
pilgrim who ascends the column of Mussulman 
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victory, and gazes upon the scenes around, may yet chapter vii . 
recall the charges and war-cries of the Mussulman 
horsemen, and the sullen groans of.the routed Ilindds 
as they were trampled down by.their own elephants 
in the effort to escape from the fatal field. ‘ All, how¬ 
ever, is silent and solitary. The banners of Islam 
and the ensigns of Rajpoot chivalry have alike van¬ 
ished in the past; and the dust of victors and van¬ 
quished lie buried beneath the mounds.^^ 

The Mussulmans conquered the valleys of the ch?uore"?v 
Ganges and Jumna, but for generations they cared 
not to attack the Rajpoots in their southern homes. 
Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the, 

Ranas of Chittore maintained a firm front; but 
about the year 1303 the storm of. invasion burst 
upon the ancient capital. Alla-ud-deen, the slave- 
king, M'as Sultan of Delhi. Ilis Indian conquests 
are still famous in Mussulman annals; and he 
gathered up all his strength for the. capture of 
Chittore. The city was doomed. The Rajpoots 
resisted until there was no alternative but to yield 
or die ; and death was better than submission in the 
eyes of the Sdrya-vansa. The Rajpoot women, to 
•the number of thousands, performed the dreadful 
Johur. Huge piles of timber were constructed and 
sot on fire. The hapless women moved to the spot 
in slow procession, and throw themselves upon the 
devouring flaines rather than be profaned by the 
aliens. The Rana and his surviving Rajpoots 

The columa of Mussulman victory, known as the Kootuh, is well known 
to every one who has visited Delhi. It is forty feet higher than the London 
monument, and is said to bo the tallest pillar in the world. It is a lofty column of 
red sandstone, fifty feet in diameter at the base, but tapering away very gradually 
towards the top, where it is only thirteen feet. It is surrounded by five galleries, 
at suitable intervals from each other; and on its outer face are engraved many 
te;xts fVom the Koran. 
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CHAFrEBvn. arrayed themselves in saffron robes, and prepared 
for death. Sword in hand tliey might perchance 
force a way of escape, and plant a new home else¬ 
where; but otherwise they would perish on the 
threshold of their devoted city. The Sultan 
triumjihed over the Rana. A few desperate Raj¬ 
poots cut their way tlirough the lines of Islam, and 
found a refuge in the heart of the Aravulli hills, 
but the remainder perished without tlie walls. The 
flame and smoke of the Johur was still rising above 
the hecatomb of female victims, when Alhi-ud-deon 
made his way through heaps of slain into the strong¬ 
hold of Chittorc.^® 

Rajpoot war of Tlio Sultun did not retain the Rajpoot capital. 

iiiuepeiidonce . • . nr i i i 

uudor uamir. fjg gamsoncd tlic country With Mussulmans, but he 
made over tlie city to a recreant Rajpoot chieftain 
of Jhalorc, who was named Maldeo. But Maldeo 
had little reason to be proud of his new possession. 


Tod’s Rajast'lian, vol. i., page 205. A legend has been preserved by Co¬ 
lonel Tod respecting a previous attack on Chittoro by the same Sultan; but it 
betrays too many marks of poetical embellishment to entitle it to a place amongst 
traditions of a more authentic character. The Sultan is said to have been in lovo 
•with the wife of the Eana. lie took the Eana prisoner, and then demanded the 
lady ns a ransom. The Rana and his attendants 'were confined after Tartar 
fashion in a few tents in an enclosure surrounded by cloths. The lady was to 
pay him a farewell visit with her maidens, and then to enter the zenana of the- 
Sultan. Seven hundred litters were prepared, but soldiers were placed inside in 
the place of the maidens; and the bearers of the litters were only soldiers in dis¬ 
guise. The litters were carried into the enclosure, and the soldiers rescued the 
Eana, and placed him on a fleet horse which reached Chittore in safety. The 
soldiers, however, are said to have been all slain in their efforts to cover the re¬ 
treat of their royal master. Tod's Rajast'han, vol. i., Annals of Meywar, chap. vi. 

Although the story is here treated as somewhat apocryphal, it is widely known 
in Rajpoot tradition, and may have some substratum of truth. Orientals are 
often influenced by the tender passion, but they are not prone to fall in love with 
the wives of others. On the'othcr hand, according to the old Kshatriya laws of 
war, the wife is the prize of the conqueror; and the possession of the wife is an 
undeniable assertion of conquest. Indeed the idea of capture finds expression in 
Rajpoot sentiment, as it did in old Kshatriya tradition. The Rajpoot prides him¬ 
self on his horse, his lance, and his mistress ; but be wins his mistress by his 
horse and lance. 
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Tlie band of exiles in the Aravulli- hills was headed chapteevix. 
by a prince of the royal line named Hamir; and all 
the lawless and adventurous warriors of the time 
were eager to join his banners. The exploits of Hamir 
became famous far and wide. At times he descended 
from his fastnesses, and desolated the country with 
fire and sword ; and then I’cturned to his mountain 
home, perchance with the head of an enemy at his 
saddle-bow. ]\Icantimo Maldeo was paralyzed. He 
was shut up in his fortresses, whilst Hamir was de¬ 
vastating the plains.^* 

At last Maldeo thought to inveigle Hamir into a Hamirin. 
matrimonial alliance. He had a daughter, 
according to Rajpoot ideas she was a widow. The 
fact was not generally known, but- she had been 
betrothed in her infancy, and lost her husband 
whilst still a child. Accordingly Maldeo sent the 
cocoa-nut of mairiage to Hamir.^’ The young 
Rana was taken by surprise. Ilis companions urged 
him to refuse tlie cocoa-nut. They knew not of 
tlio previous betrothal, but they suspected that 
Maldeo intended either an insult or a snare. 

Hamir, however, was not to be dissuaded. He was 
. prepared to undertake any risk that would enable 
him to visit Chittore. He accepted the cocoa-nut, 
and proceeded to the ancient capital. The sons of 
Maldeo came out to meet him, but no marriage 
symbol was hanging on the city gate.^® Maldeo and 


Tod's Eajast'han, vol. i. page 269. See ante, page 25. 

** This Eajpoot symbol is known as the Tomn. It consists of three wooden 
bars formed into a triangle, having the apex crowned with the image of a peacock. 
The Tomn was^snpposed to he placed over the portal of the bride’s house, and the 
bridegroom was to break it with his lance, whilst her damsels defended it 
from the parapets by assailing him with missiles of various kinds. When the 
Torun is broken the damsels retire. Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., p. 271. 
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cnAi’TEBvii. Ills kinsmen received the Rana with folded hands, 
and presented him to his bride; but there was no 
ceremony and no rejoicing, d'iie garments of the 
pair were tied together, and Ilamir was left alone 
with his bride. Then he knew that he had married 
a widow.”^ 


re¬ 
coven «1 by 

Hftiuir. 


The insult must have been a heavy blow to the 
proud Rajpoot. His bride was a widow only in 
name, and she had lost her husband before she 
could remember his face. But the fact remained 


that she had been betrothed to another. She sue 


ceeded in averting the wrath of the bridegroom by 
whispering a way by which he might recover Chit- 
tore ; but Ilamir'bound himself and his successors 
by a solemn oath never again to wed a daugliter of 
the liouse of Jhalore. Ho carried his bride to his 


mountain liouso, and received some lands as dowry, 
but he was only biding his time. A son was born. 
Maldoo was absent from the capital on a foreign 
expedition. The wife of Hamir proceeded to Chit- 
tore to place her infant son before the slirine of 
the god Siva, but in reality to win over the chieftains 
to the cause of the exiled Rana. Her end was 


gained. Hamir was admitted inl^ the city, and 
Maldeo discovered tliat his possession liad passed 
away.^® 

capture of Chittore by Alla-ud-dccn proved 
130^1084 spasmodic effort. The invasions of the 

Turks and Afghans had spent their force, and the 
Mussulman empire in Hindustan was weakened by 


” Tod, vol. i.; p. 271. 

Ibid. The tradition of Hamir, bis marriage, and his recovery of Chittore, 
is recorded at length by Colonel Tod. EajastTian, vol. i., Meywar, chap. vi. The 
events may be referred to the early part of the fourteenth century. Chittore was 
captured 1^04. 
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revolution and dismemberment. Under Hamir and chapteeyii. 
his successors Chittore recovered all her former 
power and glory, and for two centuries the Sesodian 
Chohans maintained their independence in their 
native hills, whilst exercising suzerainty over the 
greater part of Eajpootana.^® Marwar and Jeypore 
alike paid homage to the representative of the Si'uya- 
vansa, and their example was followed by every 
chieftain on Rajpoot soil. 

In these days of prosperity the Ranas of Chittore 
kept the Mussulmans at bay, and fought their foes 
and married their wives like their fathers of old. At 
this period an incident occurred, which illustrates 
more plainly than the marriage of Hamir, the 
extreme sensitiveness of the Rajpoots as regards the 
purity of their wives. If a woman had been 
captured by force of arms, after the conquest of all 
her kinsmen, it seems to have mattered little 
whether slie had been previously married or 
betrothed. She had become the prize of valour, the 
trophy of victory. But if the mystic cocoa-nut was 
sent in her name, it was deemed essential that she 
should never have been betrothed to another man; 
and that even '‘her name should never have boon 
associated in thought or word with the possibility 
of her being intended for another. In 1373 Lakha 
Rana ascended the throne of Chittore, He Ijad a 
son named Chonda- At that time the Rao of Marwar 
had a daughter, and he sent the cocoa-nut of mar¬ 
riage to Chonda, son of Lakha. The cocoa-nut 
was carried to the capital, but Chonda was absent 

Chittore was captured by Allh-ud-deen in 1304; by Bahadur Shah of 
Guzerat in 1634; and by Akber in 1667. During the fourteontfi and fifteenth 
centuries Chittore was tolerably free from Mussulman aggression. 
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CHAPTERVII. from Cliittore. Tlie old Rana Lakha entertained 
tlie messenger, and jested with him, saying, “ Wlien 
my son returns he will take the cocoa-nut; the play¬ 
thing, I suppose, was not intended for a grey¬ 
beard like me.” The jest reached the ears of 
Chonda and aroused his pride. His father had 
raised a' doubt about the bride, and he would not 
take the cocoa-nut, which might have been intend¬ 
ed for his father. The Rana was perplexed. To 
reject the cocoa-nut was to arouse the wrath of 
Marwar. llis son was still obstinate. So the old 
Raja took the cocoa-nut and married the daugh¬ 
ter of the house of Marwar. But Chonda lost not 
only the bride but the throne. He was reijuired to 
swear that if the bride gave birth to a son he would 
renounce the kingdom. After a while a son was 
born, and named Mokul. Five years afterwards 
the Rana died, and Chonda was the first to pay 
homage to the infant Rana. Henceforth Chonda 
was as loyal as the hero Bhishma, and ruled Chit- 
tore in the name of Mokul as faithfully as Bhfshma 
had ruled for his young half-brother in Hastinfipur.®“ 
awSothOT.® queen-mother grew jealous of Chonda. 

She charged him with scheming to obtain the throne. 
The haughty Rajpoot said not a word, but went 
into exile like another RAina. Scarcely had he left 
Chittore, when the kinsfolk of the queen-mother 
came'flocking in from Marwar. They rejoiced to 
leave the desert plains of Marwar for the fertile' 
gardens of Mey war; to exchange maize-porridge for 
wheaten bread. The old Rao of Marwar came him¬ 
self, and took up his abode with his daughter; but 


“ Tod’s Rajasrhan, toI. i, o. 276. 
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the royal household hated him. Sometimes the old chaptebvii. 
Rao took the boy-prince upon his knee and sat upon 
the throne of Chittore, and dreamed that he was 
Rana; and if the boy ran off to play, still tlie old 
dotard sat under the “ Sun” of Chittore and played 
tlie part of Rana. The nurse complained to the 
queen-mother, and the queen-mother entreated her 
father to respect the insignia of Chittore. But the 
Rao lauglicd and jeered, and swore that the prince 
should die. Then the queen-mother fell into 
deep despair’, and sent messengers for the faitliful 
Chonda.®^ 

d’ho Rao of Marwar was indeed a low Rahtore. wurderofthe 

Eao of Marwar. 

He was enamoured with a handmaid of his daughter, 
and the damsel was compelled to listen to his dis¬ 
honourable suit, but her heart revolted at the shame. 

One day Chonda and his horsemen gallopped into 
Chittore, but the Rao heard them not, for he was 
drunk with love and oirium. The handmaid heard 
tire tramp, and knew that deliverance was at hand. 

She saw that he was helpless, and was bent upon 
revenge. She took his turban and bound him to his 
bed so that he could not stir. The troops of Chonda 
rushed in, and the Rao awoke from his heavy slum¬ 
ber. One arm was free, and with that he seized a 
brass lotah, and dashed down the foremost of his 
foes ; but a bullet pierced his heart, and his life was 
at an end.^^ 

After this Rana Mokul grew to manhood, and 
reigned many years at Chittore. The memory of 
his reign has faded away, but the story of his death 


Tod’s Eajast'han, toI. i., p. 279. 

Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., p. 280. The Marwar turban consists of a long' 
cui'd wound round. When uncoiled it is often ninety feet long. 
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CHAPTER Tu . is still presorvod. Ho went out with his retainers 
to help the Rao of Kotah against the ^Mussulmans. 
Amongst his followers were two of his own kinsmen; 
they wore the sons of his grandfather, but their 
mother was the daughter of a carpenter. On the 
road the liana asked these men for the name of a 
tree; and their liearts burned within them, for they 
thought that ho was mocking them because of their 
mother. Like true Rajpoots they revenged the 
affront by blood. That same day they fell upon 
the Rana whilst ho was saying his prayers, and 
slew him on the spot; and then fled to the jungle to 
lead the lives of outlaws.^^ 

These traditions are valuable as authentic illus¬ 
trations of Rajpoot character. To this day tho 
chieftains present the same pride, the same sensitive¬ 
ness, and tho same lawlessness and sensuality; but 
they are gentlemen at heart, and are capable of a 
loyal devotion until death when occasion demands. 
Another group of traditions may now be brought 
under review, which throw a still further light upon 
the thoughts and ways of the old aristocracy of 
India, and also serve to indicate the superstitions 
which still dominate over their minds. 

Pend of tho About the end of the fifteenth century, a-sove- 

Kacmuiuium. reign named Raemul was Rana of Chittore. He 
reigned from 1474 to 1509. He had three sons, • 
Sanga, Pirthi Rai, and Jeimal. Sanga was the 
eldest, and consequently the heir to the throne, 
and there was no one to question his right. From 
time immemorial, however, the Rajpoots have be¬ 
lieved in the prophecies of holy men and women; 


® Tod’s Rajast'han, Tol. i., p. 280. 
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and it lias already been seen that the prediction of a chapter vii 
soor sufficed to overthrow a Raja of Ujain, and to 
raise a cowherd to the thronb.^* At this period there 
was a holy woman, a priestess of Charun devi, a 
form of Durgd, She dwelt in a. temple of the god¬ 
dess, built on a lonely hill, which was known as the 
Tiger mountain. Her powers bf prophecy were 
famous throughout all the country around. Not a 
Rajpoot doubted the truth of her predictions. One 
day the three brothers were discoursing together, 
when Sanga suddenly said, “ The throne of Oliittore 
will bo mine; but if the priestess should foretell 
otherwise I would abandon my right.” This rash as¬ 
sertion took the other princes by surprise, but never¬ 
theless they all three proceeded to the Tiger moun¬ 
tain, to hoar what the priestess had to say, and their 
uncle, named Soorajmul, went with them. Pirthi Rai 
and Jeimal entered first, and took their scats upon a 
pallet bed. Sanga followed and took his seat upon 
a tiger's skin, whilst Soorajmul sat by him and 
placed a knee upon the skin. Then the priestess 
said, “ The tiger’s skin is an omen of sovereignty ; 

Sanga will reign over Chittore, and Soorajmul will 
have a portion of his inheritance.” Scarcely had 
she spoken when Pirthi Rai drew his sword to 
slaughter Sanga. A bloody fray ensued, and the 
holy woman fled in consternation. Sanga lost an 
eye and was sorely wounded, but he escaped to a 
sanctuary. Jeimal then returned to the palace, but 
Sanga and Pirthi Rai became outlaws in the jungle, 
and the feud lasted maily years.^® 

The sequel of the tradition is characteristic of 


** See Hiod<i drama of the Toy-cart, anU, p. 305. 
. ** Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., p. 292, et Hq. 
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Rajpoots. Tlie prophecy of the priestess could not 
be gainsaid. Jeimal the youngest dwelt in his 
father’s palace at Cliittdre, and grew in the favour of 
the Rana; but he tried to seduce a damsel, and was 
slain by lior father at her chamber-door. Then 
Pirthi Rai returned to his father’s palace, but he 
perished after another fasliion. His sister was 
married to the chief of Scrolii; and she appealed to 
Pirthi Rai for protection. Slie complained that her 
husband got drunk with opium, and then compelled 
lier to sleep on the floor. The Rajpoot blood of 
Pirthi Rai boiled at this insult. He gallopped off to 
Serohi, and compelled the barbarous husband to 
make atonement to his wife, and hold her slippers in 
his hand. The cowardly husband pretended sub¬ 
mission, but was bent upon revenge. When Pirthi 
Rai left Serohi, ho was presented with poisoned 
sweetmeats; and he died before he reached Chittore. 
Thus Sanga became the Rana of Chittore, as the 
priestess had foretold.^* 

During the sixteenth century the Moguls invaded 
India; and Baber, Humayun, and Akber reigned 


Tod’s llajast'him, toI. i., page 675. 

The tradition o£ tlio barbarous husband is a grim illustration of Rajpoot 
humour. Another has been preserved of a disobedient wife, which is less tragical. 
A daughter of Chittore had boon given in marriage to a feudatojy of the Rana; 
and she proved vain and disdainful, and looked down upon her husband’s lineago. 
One day her husband asked her for a cup of w’ater, but she refused, saying, “ Tlio 
daughter of a hundred kings is not a cup-bearer to her father’s feudatory.” The 
chieftain replied in anger, “ If you cannot serve your husband, you had better 
return to your father.” At these words the princess was furious with rage. She 
sent a messenger to carry the words to her father, whilst she herself followed close 
at his heels. The Rana summoned his feudatory, and heard tlie explanation. He 
then held a court, and placed the chieftain oh his right hand; and when the court 
was over the crown prince stood before the chieftain and held his slippers. The 
phieftain was aghast, and cried out, “I am unworthy!” “Not so,” said the 
jjtana; “ no honour is too great for my son-in-law. Take home yonr wife^now, 

■ and she will never again refuse you a cup of water.”—^Tod’s RajastTian, vol. i., 
page 612. 
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in succession on the thrones of Delhi and Agra. ci^AFrEBvn. 
Whilst Ilumtiyun was carrying on a war in Bengal, 
the Mussulman Sultan of Guzerat marched an army 
against Chittore. Sanga, tlie outlaw, had become 
Kana after the death of Pirtlii Rai; but he too was 
dead. His widow and infant son remained at 
Chittore, but a prince named Bikramaject occupied 
the throne of the Rana. Bikramajeot was but a 
degenerate Rajpoot. He cared not for his horse 
and spear; only for wrestling and prize-fighting. 

The Rajpoot chiefs disdained sucli pursuits. They 
thought it'mean to fight on foot; and they were 
insolently treated by- .the Rana. Bikramajeet 
marched out to battle aginst the Sultan, but was 
utterly defeated. Chittore was again invested by 
the Mussulmans, and there was another Johur. 

Amongst those women who perished was the 
widow of Rana Sanga; but before she joined the 
sacrifice she despatched her little son, named Oody 
Sing, to a place of safety, and sent her bracelet 
to the emperor Humayun.*^ 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of 
Rajpoot chivalry. Whenever a Rajpoot lady is in 
peril, be she wife or maiden, she may select a pro¬ 
tector by sending him her bracelet. She thus 
adopts him as her brother. Ho can never see her, 
but nevertheless he is flattered by the mystery and 
the honour. In return he sends a corsage as a 
pledge that he will guard his sister with his life. 
Humdyun was a Mogul and a gallant prince. He 
accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 

He expelled the Guzerat Sultan from Chittore, and 
restored Bikramajeet to his throne.*® 

” Tod’s Eajast'han, yol. i., page 809. ** Ibid., page 312. 
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criAPT isBv^T. But the Rana had learnt no lessons from his dis- 
asters, lie treated his chieftains as insolently as 
ever, and they began to look abroad for a leader. 
At last they selected Bunbeer to rule Chittoro until 
Oody Sing should be grown. Bikramajeet was 
murdered in his zenana. The women filled the 
palace with their screams; but their w'ailing was 
drowned in the shouts which hailed the accession 
of Bunbeer.^® 

ijsurtmtioii of But Bunbeoi' was illegitimate. His father was 
Pirthi Rai, but his mother was a handmaid. He 
was, the uncle of Oody Sing, but ho betrayed his 
trust. The boy’s nurse became alarmed for the 
safety of her charge. She sent Oody Sing out of 
the iialace, and placed her own child in tlie royal 
cradle. Bunbeer entered the chamber and asked 
for the prince. In an agony of terror she pointed to 
the cradle. In another moment Bunbeer had 
plunged his dagger into the heart of the boy. The 
unfortunate woman was stricken with horror. The 
remains of her child were burned in Rajpoot fashion 
amidst the tears of all the women of the zenana; 
and she then left the palace and sought out Oody 
Sing, and placed him in charge of the chieftain of 
Jhalore.’’® 

*oMs»ionof Henceforth Bunbeer was hated as a murderer 

Oody Sing. 

and usurper. The servile condition of his mother 


»» Tod’a Rajast'han, vol. i., page 314. 

Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., page-31*6. The narrative in the text is in accord¬ 
ance irith Rajpoot customs, and perhaps it would he considered profane in Raj. 
poo^a-tp doubt its credibility. It is, however, easier to believe that the nurse 
pali»ed off her own son as the infant Rana, than to believe that she saerifieed her 
owtt'son to save the life of a foster-child. The hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact that the young Rana ultimately proved to be a coward; and in this manner 
the baseness of his origin may be supposed to have found expression. 
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lowered liim in tlie eyes of the Rajpoot aristocracy. cTrAPTEBvii. 
At length it was whispered that Oody Sing was still 
alive, and had married a daughter of the chieftain 
of Jlialore. The vow of Hamir was still remem¬ 
bered, that none of his successors should w'ed a 
daughter of Jhalore. But the original affront was 
supposed to be condoned by the protection furnished 
to Oody Sing; and the young prince was accepted 
as the Rana by every chieftain in Rajpootana. The 
nobles rallied round his banner, and conducted him 
in triumph to Chittore; whilst Bunboer escaped to 
the Dekhan, and became the ancestors of the Bhons- 
las of Nagpore.®^ 

Akber had now succeeded his father Ilumdyun Policy of AKbnr 

rtiuyri 1 -I towanls the 

on the throne oi the Moguls, and was bent on the Bajiioou. 
reduction of Rajpootana. His policy was simple 
enough. He demanded that the three great princes 
of Rajpootana should pay him homage, and should 
each give him a daughter in marriage.®® Jeyporo 
submitted, but Marwar and Chittore still held out. 

Akber then resolved to- strike at tl),e heart of Raj¬ 
pootana by the capture of Chittore. 

The first attack failed. A favourite concubine 
of the Rana headed a sally of the Rajpoots, and 
routed the army of the Moguls. The infatuated 
Rana declared that the concubine had saved Chit- 


Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., page 319. 

There is reason to believe that Akber was an unscrupulous admirer of the 
fair sex. Ho was accustomed to hold a kind of fancy fair within tho palace, 
where the wives and daughters of princes and nobles wore induced to serve as 
shopkeepers, and were often compelled to listen to his advances. The wife of one 
Rajpoot prinee is said to have been dishonoured by the emperdr. An Udaipore 
princess is reported to have been inveigled into his presence, but she held a 
poniard to his heart, and compelled him to retire. These Rajpoot scandals, how¬ 
ever, refer more immediately to the personal character of Akber. Tod’s Rajast'- 
han, vol. i., page 345. 
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C HAPTERVII. tore; and so exasperated his chieftams that they 
conspired together and slew the heroine.®'’ But 
although Akber was repulsed, Chittore was doomed. 
A few years passed away. - The country was dis¬ 
tracted by feuds and wars, and in 1567 Akber 
advanced against the devoted city. Oody Sing, 
coward as ho was, ctFected his escape from tlie 
capital; but the Rajpoots defended it witli all the 
valour of tlieir fathers. Patta and Jeimal were tlie 
heroes of the defence; and to tliis da}’^ their names 
are household words in Rajpootana. Patta was only 
sixteen. His father had already fallen, when his 
mother armed herself, and her son, and his youth¬ 
ful bride, to sacrifice their lives for Chittore. All 
three were slain, and then Jeimal took tho lead. 
Other wives and daugliters had now armed them¬ 
selves for the battle, and the Rajpoots fought with 
the valour of despair. But the odds were over- 
w'helming. All hope of deliverance was lost. 
Nothing remained but the holocaust of the Johur. 
Tho women tln;ew themselves by thousands on tho 
burning piles. Tho men put on their saffron 
garments, and rushed out sword in hand. Tho 
Moguls fell in heaps; but the mortal struggle was 
soon over, and the enemy poured into the bleed¬ 
ing capital. From that day Chittore lost all her 
ancient glory. She became the widow'ed city of 
Rajpootana. Oody Sing sought a refuge in tho Ara- 
vulli hills, where he founded the city of Udaipore. 
Ho died shortly afterwards, but henceforth his suc¬ 
cessors w'ere knowi^’ as the Ranas of Udaipore.®* 
Pertab Sing succeeded Oodj Sing as Rana. He 


^ Tod’s Rajast’han, vol. i., pa^o 325. 


Ibid., page 329. 
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is the liero of the house of Udaipore. lie utterly cua pte btii. 
refused to make the smallest submission, or even the h^^of BuSoli® 
smallest concession to the Mogul conqueror, jgy. 
pore had already transferred her allegiance to tlie 
Mogul; Marwar was wavering between the Kana 
and the emperor; hut Pertab Sing was inflexible to 
the last. At one time he was carrying death and 
desolation into the plains of Moywar. At another 
he was flying from rock to rock on the Aravulli 
range, feeding his family with the" wild fruits of his 
native hills. He ordered every true subject to join 
him in the mountains on pain of death; and so 
rigidly was this decree obeyed, that not a lamp was 
burning in all the land of Moywar. Tlie garden of 
Rajpootana was becoming a desert. All the com¬ 
merce of western Hindustan from Surat to Agra was 
brought to a close; for every caravan that attempted 
to pass was plundered by the guerillas of Pertab 
Sing. For a quarter of a century the Rana carried 
on this intermittent war. The privations and suffer¬ 
ings of himself and his family wore often intense. 

Sometimes the children were crying for food; some¬ 
times the elders were in peril of being captured by 
the Moguls. But he never forgot Chittore. So. long 
as Chittore was a widowed city, ho bound himself 
and his successors never to twist their beards, or eat 
from gold and silver,.or sleep upon anything but 
straw. To this day the memory of the interdict is 
preserved in the royal house of Udaipore. The 
Rana never twists his beard. He eats from gold and 
silver, but there are leaves beneath the dishes. He 
sleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of straw 
below.®® 


“ Tod’s Eajast'han, vol. i., page 331. 
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chacteuvii. ^Meantimo Manvar was compelled to yield. A 
&TOrd?8cnrd- dauglitcr of tlie royal house of the llahtores was sent 
cu by the luua. ailorii tlio zcnaiia of the emperor Akber. The 

sacrifice was a cruel one. Henceforth tlie Rajpoot 
jtrinccss was dead to her family and kinsfolk. But 
there was no alternative. The ruler of Marwar, 
liowever, was well rewarded for Ids concession. 
Henceforth he was placed on the right hand of tlie 
emperor. His title of Rao was raised to that of 
Raja. Large additions were made to Ids ancestral 
possessions. Nearly all the chieftains of Rajpootana 
wore thus induced to follow his example, and be¬ 
come satraps of the Mogul. But Pertab Sing was 
unshaken in his resolution. No daughter of his 
liouse sliould be given to the Mogul emperor. No 
daugliter of his house should wed with a family 
who had stooped to an alliance with the alien. Ho 


gave the Sesodian princesses to be wives of his 
own faithful feudatories, or of the impoverished 
descendants of ancient dynasties of Delhi and 
Kanouj ; but he refused to give them to the degener¬ 
ate rulers of Marwar or Jeypore. More than a , 
century passed away before the Ranas of Udaipore 
could, be induced to relax this vigorous law. The 
b&n had been felt bitterly. A marriage with a 
princess of the Surya-vansa purified the blood of 
every royal house in Rajpootana; it regenerated all 
the members of the family, and converted them into 
pure Rajpoots. Prayers and entreaties were offered 


to successive Ranas, but all. in vain. Every pro¬ 
posal was rejected with scorn. When, in a future 
generation, the Rana at last gave way, two stipula¬ 
tions were rigidly enforced. The family so hon¬ 
oured abjured for over all such alliances with the 
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Moguls, and bound itself to confer the succession to chapter vi i. 
the throne on a son of the daughter of Udaiporo.®® 

Portab Sing died without regaining Cliittore. 

His son Urara Sing continued to hold out bravely; 
hut a degenerate member of the iiouse deserted to 
the Moguls. This was Sugra, the brother of I’ertab 
Sing. As a reward he was invested by tlie emperor 
with the dignity of Kana at the ancient capital of 
Chittorc. But every temple and every ruin seemed 
to charge him witli his crime. He was smitten with 
remorse; and then to gain relief he gave the city to 
Umra Sing. He pei'ished like a Rajpoot. He went 
to the Mogul court, and was upbraided by the 
emperor. In his wrath he drew his dagger, and 
stabbed himself to death before the throne.®’^ 

Umra Sins: was at length induced to offer the tiw shadow of 
shadow of a submission to the Mogul. But it was 
little better than a name. No daughter of Udai- 
pore was sacrificed to the emperor. No firman 
from tlie emperor was admitted within the Rajpoot 
capital.®® Henceforth, however, the history of the 
Rajpoots merges into that of the Moguls and Mah- 
rattas, until the British government appeared upon 
the scene and effected, the pacification of India by 
the assumption of the paramount power. 

The political system of the Rajpoots is a subject of 
worthy of special sfndy. The likeness between the 
Rajpoots and the Teutons was striking enough to 
induce Colonel Tod, the historian of Rajpootana, to 
work out a comparison in detail; but the data at 
his disposal were imperfect. He wrote in a past 
generation, when the study of comparative politics 


“ Ibid., poge 360. 


Tod’s Riijast'lian, voL i., page 336. 


3’ Ibid. 
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CHAPTERYii . was a thing unheard of. Moreover in dealing with 
Eajpoot institutions he was unable to indicate the 
various stages in the development of forms of go¬ 
vernment, and merely dealt with them as a heap of 
organic remains. 

Rajpoots and TIio folloAvinff coiiclusions, liowever, may be 

Teutons. , ® ’ r ^ i 

. inferred from the facts brought to light by Colonel 
Tod. The Eajpoots were a race of warriors who 
formed the ruling class wherever they settled. 
Proud of a common and noble descent, they hon¬ 
oured the women of their nation ; and, like the 
conquerors of Britain,, kept themselves carefully 
apart from the people whose lands they had taken. 
As the Germans were in the time of Tacitus, the 
Rajpoots are to this day,—a distinct and unmixed 
people, like none but themselves, and easily distin¬ 
guished by their jihysical characteristics from other 
natives of India. But the race deteriorated in con¬ 
sequence of its purity. The Rajpoots were not 
invigorated by the infusion of other blood as the 
English were ; but spent their own vigour without 
renewing it from other sources. 

In Rajpootana the Rajpoots founded a number of 
willdoms. states; and the history of these was perhaps an¬ 
alogous to that of the early English kingdoms. One 
of the princes generally had some kind of pre¬ 
eminence, real or nominal, over the rest. The 
position of the Ranas of Meywar was something 
like that held by the kings 6f Northumberland and 
Mercia; but they do not seem to have ever kept up 
a permanent supremacy like the kings of the West 
Saxons. The princes of the other states may at 
times have become the Rana’s men; and then the 
Rana was over-lord of all Rajasthan. But he was 
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never strong enough to set up a lasting power. The cn after vit. 
other states seized upon every chance of asserting 
their own independence ; and the hegemony wliich 
individual princes were able to establish seldom out¬ 
lived more than a few generations. 

Every state had its own prince, its own feudatory Rajpoot consti- 

^ ’ . . rn, tutions. 

chieftains, and its own separate constitution. Ihe 
demesne of tlie prince occupied the centre of his 
dominion ; wliilst the fiefs of his several chieftains 
were distributed around. The royal demesne had a 
tendency to diminish with the grant of new fiefs; 
but at times it had a tendency to expand with 
new acquisitions arising from lapses or forfeitures. 

Originally the princes and their respective chieftains 
formed a military aristocracy. Each prince had pro¬ 
bably in ancient times his own special band of com¬ 
panions, sworn to live or die in his defence. It 
seems probable that in Rajpootana, as in Europe, 
the close personal tie between the prince and his 
followers was superseded by a feudal relation be¬ 
tween lord and vassal. Traces of the original insti¬ 
tution were to bo found at a comparatively recent 
period amongst the Rajpoot principalities of the 
.Peninsula.'*® Each prince had also his own council 
of chieftains, in which all questions wore discussed, 
whether of local or imperial interest. Tlie Ranas of 
Mcywar were nominally the sovereign lords of all. 

On grand occasions, when the general peace or wel¬ 
fare were concerned, the Rana convened a great 
assembly of all the princes and chieftains of Rajast'- 
han. Accordingly, as every subject had been pre- 

s® See especially Marco Polo’s account of the five kings of the Tamil country, 
which will he brought under review in chap. viii. 

23 
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Civil ndminiflK 
tration. 


Civil adminia- 
tratioii of Ava 
or upper Bur¬ 
ma. 


viously discussed in the local councils, every prince 
and chieftain of the separate states attended the 
liana’s assembly, fully prepared to take his part in 
the imperial council. 

It would, however, appear that, in the progress of 
political development, the liana of Meywar seems to 
have called in the aid of a civil power to neutralize 
the encroachments of military feudatories. Tod 
alludes to the “ good times ” of Meywar, in which 
the liana was aided by a council of four ministers of 
the crown and their deputies ; and promulgated all 
the legislative enactments in which the general 
rights and wants of the community wei’e involved. 
In this civil administration neither the feudatory 
princes, nor their respective chieftains, had any 
share or concernTod is unable to furnish any 
explicit information upon the development of this 
system of civil government. The wars between the 
Malirattas and Rajpoots, which prevailed during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century and the earlier 
part of the nineteenth, had reduced the old Rajpoot 
constitutions to a state of comparative chaos. 

Fortunately the existing constitution of tiro 
kingdom of Ava, or upper Burma, will be found ta 
throw considerable light upon the subject.*^ The 
sovereigns of Burma claim with some show of reason 
to be of Rajpoot descent. Their usages and ideas 
are in general accordance with those of the ancient 
Kshatriyas. But the power of the old military 

Tod’s Eajast’han, vol. i. Feudal System in Eajast'lian, clinp. ii. 

“ Tlio statements as regards the e.\isting constitution of the kingdom of Ava 
are chitfty based upon certain notes which were taken by tho author during a 
semi-political mission .to Mandalay and Bhamo in the year 1870. They are, 
however; in general accordance with the information supplied by F. Sangermauo, 
“ Description of the Burmese Empira.” Eomo, 1833. 
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feudatories has been crushed out by the growth of an chapteb vit. 
official and non-liereditary nobility. The conse¬ 
quence lias been, tliat tlio Burmese constitution has 
neitlier an aristocratic element nor a popular one. 

It consists of mere civil and military officials, whose 
title and position entirely depend upon the will of 
the sovereign. It is thus a bureaucracy of the worst 
form, for it is altogether wanting in that hereditary 
influence and national spirit, which are necessary to 
impart stability and consistency to the imperial 
rule. 

The central authority at Mandalay, the present Two(n-nat 
capital of Burma, directs and controls the entire 
administration of the kingdom. It consists of two 
great councils, namely,— 

Ist. The supreme council and high court of 
appeal, known as the Illot-dau. 

2nd. The privy or palace council, known as the 
Byadeit. 

The Hlot-dau, or supremo council of Ava, cor-The niot-dau, 
responds to the royal council of four ministers of the *“““'• 
crown, and their deputies, which is mentioned by 
Colonel Tod. It may therefore be accepted as a 
modern development of the royal council which ex¬ 
isted under the old Banas of Meywar. It exercises 
all the powers of a senate, a high court, and a 
cabinet. Its functions are legislative, judicial, and 
executive. As a senate, it possesses a constitutional 
power of veto to any act or order of the king. As 
a high court of civil and criminal justice, it tries all 
important cases, and is the highest court of appeal. 

As a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of govern¬ 
ment ; and every order of the king is issued by the 
Hlot-dau in the name of the ministers of whom the 
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cnAPTERvii. court is composed. The court consists of the four 
Wooiigyees, or groat ministers, and the four Woon- 
douks, or assistant ministers. The crown prince is 
ex-oflioio president of tiie council; but a still higlier 
tlirone is set apart for the king, on whicli his'majesty 
occasionally takes his scat. 

The Byadeit, or palace council, is still more 
closely associated with the king, and it is doubtful 
whether it ever existed in Meywar. It consists of 
four ministers of the interior, who are the private 
advisers of the king, and take charge of the treasury, 
and all receipts and disbursements. 

The Illot-dau, or supreme council, and the 
Byadeit, or privy council, thus form the two govern¬ 
ing departments of the administration of Ava. Like 
the courts of the Normans and Plantagoncts, both 
departments invariably accompany the king when¬ 
ever he makes a progi-ess within his own domin¬ 
ions. But in upper Burma, the old feudal clement, 
which still prevails in Rajpootana, has entirely 
passed awa.y. The two councils are composed of 
subservient smooth-tongued officials, whose ideas 
and aspii'ation* are all centred in the king. They 
are the shadow without the substance of a constitu¬ 
tion. They, however, serve to give a seeming 
permanence to the government of the kingdom, and 
perhaps hold it together, in the same way that 
officialism and routine held together the Byzantine 
empire for generations after its life-blood had ebbed 
away. 



CllAPTEIl VIII. 

THE BRAHMANICAL REVIVAL, A.D. 600—1600. 

The seventeenth century ushers in tlie history chap. vin. 
of modern India. In the Puniah and. Hindustan indm from the 

8ovt‘nth to tho 

the Mussulmans had founded the Mogul empire, 
and established its ascendancy from the mountains 
of Bactria and Cashmere to the delta of the Ganges. 

In the Dcldian the lesser Mussulman sovereignties 
had overthrown tho last of the old Hindu empires, 
and wore engaged in wars amongst themselves, or in 
extending their arms into the southern Peninsula. 
Meantime a new power appeared in the Eastern seas, 
which was destined to hold an imperial sway over 
the whole Indian continent. In 160^ the East-India 
Company obtained its first charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1605 tho emperor Akber died at 
Agra, and was succeeded by his son Jehdngfr, the 
grandfather of Aurangzfb. In 1613 the English 
built their first factory at Surat, and concluded 
their first treaty with emperor Jehangfr. In 1639 
they founded Madras; in 1661 they obtained Bom- ■ 
bay; and in 1678 they settled at Calcutta. These 
factories grew into cities, and became the centres of 
trade; they are now the capitals of the Anglo- 
Indian empire. 
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CHAP. Yin, Tlie early Englisli adventurers appeared in India 
lihSAdevBi'op- exactly ten centuries after the jiilgriinage of Hiouen- 
lueut. Thsang. In England it is comparatively easy to 
realize the vast interval -which elapsed between the 
seventh century and the soventoentli. The wars of 
the.early English, their townships and gemots, had 
been succeeded by the manufacturing cities, the 
parliaments, and the political and religious activity 
of the Elizabethan era. But in India the interval 
is scarcely appreciable; in all essentials the people 
wore the same in the seventeenth century as in the 
seventh. Buddhism had been overtlirown, but the 
religion of the Jains remained. Islam again had 
planted mosques and schools throughout Hindustan 
and the Deklian; but it could not modify the general 
idolatry.' The social and religious life of the great 
bulk of the llindfi population underwent no percept¬ 
ible changes. In the days of Alexander and Megas- 
thenes, the masses worshipped the sun and the rivers, 
sacrificed to Vishnu and Siva, paid reverence to 
naked Yogis, and burnt living widows with their 
dead husbands. Ten centuries later Iliouen-Thsans: 
beheld similar ^cones; and ton centuries later still 
the early English adventurers wore gazing upon the 
same mysterious world. 

BuSdhta.”' The most importaiit event in the history of the 
interval is the exjmlsion of the Buddhist monks 
from India. Of the revolution which subverted 

* The annals of Mussulman India are chlefly.valuablo for the illustrations they 
furnish of the political and religious life of the Mussulmans themselves. They 
throw little or no light upon the civilization of Hindustan; and hut little on that 
of the Dekhan and Peninsula. They may bo said to commence in a.v. 66S^ 
twenty years after the departure of Iliouen-Thsang, when the Arabs COTiqncr^ 
Scinde. But it was not until 1001 that Mahratid of Cabul Invaded Hindustan; 
and it was not until 1206, or two centuries after MahmOd, that Kootub-ud-din 
the first Mnssulmiin sovereign of India, was crowned king at Lahore. 
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Buddhism very little is known. No tradition of chap. nn. 
any value has been preserved. But still it is not 
difficult to arrive at the fact. In the seventh cen¬ 
tury, wlien Iliouen-Thsang visited Benares, the city 
was already more Brahmanical than Buddhist. It • 
was the centre of the worship of Iswara or Siva, and 
swarmed with naked fanatics, wlio rubbed them¬ 
selves with ashes, and practised religious austeri¬ 
ties. Magnificent temples were built of stones richly 
carved, and wood choicely painted; wliilst a brass 
colossal statue of the god, nearly a hundred feet 
high, filled the Chinese pilgrim with respectful awe. 

The centre of Buddhism was at Sarndth in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. This was the old deer-forest 
in which Gdtama Buddha had first turned the wheel 
of the law. On this holy spot a vihsira had been 
erected in the life-time of the apostle; and when 
Iliouen-Thsang visited the locality, stupas and 
vihdras w’ere to be seen in all directions. Hero also 
had been founded one of those magnificent colleges 
or Sanghdnimas, which were so famous in Buddhist 
India. But the Sanghdrdma at Sdrndth was not a 
flourishing institution in the seventh century. It 
only contained fifteen hundred Sramans, and tliey 
were all followers of the little Vehicle. In the present 
day Sdrndth is in ruins. Two great towers are still 
standing, and traces of the old college are still to bo 
found; whilst relics arid images of great variety 
have been discovered within the mounds. The 
ashes and charred remains sufficiently indicate that 
the whole was destroyed in some sudden conflagra¬ 
tion; and as Buddhist pagodas have been converted 
into Brahmanical temples, suspicion points to a sud¬ 
den outbreak instigated by the Brdhmans. Possibly 
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cHAT». viii. some bitter disputation had been brought to a 
violent close; and a nest of infuriated fanatics had 
poured out of Benares to destroy the heretics and 
atheists of Sarndtii as enemies of the gods. Possibly, 
also, the popular veneration and respect for the holy 
men had been blunted by charges,' such as those 
which a woman brought against Gotama, and which 
were freely levelled against the English clergy prior 
to the destruction of the monasteries. At present, 
however, the story lies beneath the mounds; Sdr- 
nath was sacked and burned at the instigation of 
the Brdhmans.® 

® A legend of Divod&s, a king of Benares, has been related in several I’uranas, 
wliich may possibly refer to this revolution. Siva is said to have been desirous of 
occupying Benares, and sent Nikunibha to persuade the prince to embrace Bud¬ 
dhism. Accordingly Divodhs became a follower of Buddha, and was expelled 
from Benares, and founded another city on the banks of the Gomati.—Vishnu 
I'ur&na, Wilson’s translation, edited by Hall, vol. iv., pp. 33, 40. 

General Cunningham, who conducted many excavations around Shrnhth in 
1836-36, writes as follows :—“ From the fifth t6 the seventh century the decline of 
Buddhism was gradual and gentle. But from the eighth century the fall was rapid 
and violent. New dynasties arose who knew not Shkya Muni; and the 'Tuars of 
Delhi, the Ifahtors of Kanouj, and the Ch&ndels of Mahoba, succeeded to the vast 
empire of Silhditya. The rise of all these families has been traced to the eighih 
century; and both coins and inscriptions remain to attest their Brahmanical be¬ 
lief. But Buddhism continued to linger in Benares, Malwa, and Guzerat; and 
was not finally extinguished until the eleventh or the twelfth century, when the 
last votaries of Buddha wore expelled from the continent of India. Numbers of 
images, concealed by the departing monks, are found buried near Sfirufith; and 
heaps of ashes still he scattered amidst the ruins to -show that the monasteries 
were destroyed by fire.” • 

Major Kittoe, who in 1851 carried on more extensive excavations in the same 
neighbourhood, confirmed the conclusions of General Cunniuglmm. He wrote:— 
“ All has been sacked and burned; priests, temples, idols, all together; for in 
some places bones, iron, wood, and stone are found in huge masses; and this has 
happened more than once.”—Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, chapter xii. See also 
Archteologieal Beports. 

Probably it was at this time, or at some earlier period, that Kanouj abandoned 
Buddhism and embraced the religion of the firfihmans. The fact is dimly indi¬ 
cated in the legend of Viswfimitra, the son of the king of Gadhi or Kanouj, who is 
said to have been originally a Kshatriya, and subsequently to have become a 
Brfihman. See History, vol. ii., Rumfiyana, chap. iv. Kanouj was subsequently 
the centre of orthodox Brahmanism, and supplied Brahmanical teachers to Bengal, 
whose descendants are still known as Kulin Brfihmans. 
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The appearance of the Jains is another rcvolu- chap, yiii. 
tion of wliich no record has been preserved. The Janisofflestcm 
religion of the Jains had for its object tlie liberation 
of the soul from the trammels of existence. It did 
not, however, accept the doctrine of annihilation or 
Nirvdna, but assigned a spiritual life to the liber¬ 
ated soul in some undefinable mansion of the blessed. 

It taught certain precepts of strict morality which 
would seem to identify it with that school of 
Buddhism which was known as the little Vehicle,® 

The Jains worshipped saints who had effected their 
deliverance from the universe, rather than deities 
who ruled the universe, and the names of their 
twenty-four saints or Tirthankaras, commencing 
with Adinath and ending with Parisjiath and Malul- 
vira, are held in the profoundest veneration. The 
Jains were divided like the Buddhists into monks 
and laymen. Originally some of the sects aban¬ 
doned all clothing, like the gyinno-sophists of old ; 
but the Jain monks in general are not only clothed, 
but distinguished as the “ white-robed.” Their 
shrines are stately and mysterious buildings of mar¬ 
ble, generally standing in remote and secluded situ- 


® The eight deadly sins of the Jains are somewhat puerile; they were as 
follows.—(1) Eating at night. (2) Slaying an animal. (3) Eating the fruit 
of trees that give milk. (4) Tasting honey or flesh. (5) Taking the wealth of 
others. (6) Committing adultery. (7). Eating flowers, butter, or cht^se. (8) 
Worshipping the gods of other religions.—^Asiatic Journal, vol. xvii., 1824;. 
Tol. xvi., 1834. 

It is diflBcult to say how far the Jains were connected with the little Vehicle. 
It has already been seen that Siiadityn, king of’Kanouj and Magsidha, was a follower 
of the great Vehicle, and held a famous public disputation between the two Vehicles. 
A legend has been preserved in the Mahitma, or sacred ehronicle of the mountain 
Satruniya, that the Buddhists held a publie disputation with the Jains and gained 
the victory, whereupon Sll&ditya became a Buddhist; but that subsequently the 
Jains defeated the Buddhists, whereupon Silkditya became a Jain. See Forbes's 
Eas Mala, vol, i. 
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CHAT*. VIII. ations. Many arc to be found in Rajpootana, espe¬ 
cially on Mount Abii; but perhaps the most celebrated 
are those which have been built on tlie holy moun¬ 
tain of Satruniya in the Guzerat peninsula, over 
against the city of Palitana.* The Brahmans ex¬ 
pelled tlio Buddhists, but they could not wholly 
expel the Jains; and'to this day the Jains form 
an interesting element in the Hindu population, 
esj)ccially in western India. 

overtlirow of Buddhism at Sdrndth must 
have sent a thrill through the religious world of 
India. From time immemorial Benares had been 
the groat centre of religious thought; the resort of 
all new teachers who aspired to bo the founders of 
sects ; the final court of appeal from all conflicting 
schools, sucli as those of Mithila, Gour, and 
Dravira. The destruction at Sarndth was the 
triumph of the worshippers of Siva. This deity, the 
Dionysos of the Greeks, was perhaps the most 
ancient and most mystic in the Brahmanical 
pantheon. Iswara or Siva was the first cause, the 


* The holy mountain of Satruniya in the south-east of Kattiawar is sacred to 
Adinhth, the first of the twenty-four Tirthaukai'as, who is said to have emigrated 
from Ayodhyfi at some remote period. On thff summit of the mountain is a 
colossal image of Adinhth, hewn out of the solid rock. The mountain itself rises 
nearly two thousand feet above the plains. Upon these lonely heights the marble 
shrines of the Jains, with their stately enclosures, half-palace, half-fortress, have 
been constructed in the upper air, far removed from the ordinary tread of mortals, 
like the mansions of another world. In the dark recesses of each temple there is 
one or more images of AdinWh, or some other Tirthankara. The alabaster features, 
paring an expression of listless repose, are rendered dimly visible by the faint 
light which is shed by silver lamps. The air is perfumed with incense, and the 
femalC-TOtaries, glittering in scarlet and gold, move round in circles barefooted 
over theSiplishedfloors, chaunting their monotonous hut not unmclodious hymns. 
The mounh-in is one of the first places of Jain pilgrimage; the bridal hall of those 
who would inarry everlasting rest. Many legends are told of fabled kings, who 
by their austerities and religious services on this sacred'ground have thrown off 
the intoler.shle load of sin, and attained the blessing of liberation.—Forbes’s Eas 
Mala, Tol. it. ckap- 
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germ of all tilings. The linga was the symbol of chap, tih. 
Siva, and the representative of the supreme being. 

There was a corresponding symbol of the female 
sex. These two symbols were the miiterial forms of 
that creative force, or supremo spirit, which was 
involved in the conception of Brahma. Jn tlie'work 
of creation Iswara, or the germ, expanded into an 
egg, and evolved within itself the five elements,— 
earth, water, air, fire, and other. The egg then 
separated into two parts, a higher and a lower. Tho 
higlier portion became tho heaven above ; the lower 
portion became the earth beneath. It subsequently 
formed tho universe of all created being; of gods, 
men, and animals; of mountains, plains, rivers, and 
seas. When it reached its full expansion it began 
slowly to diminish. The number of deaths exceeded 
the number of births. In this way it was gradually 
reduced to a single germ, which might bo symbolized 
as a dew drop, but might bo more exactly described 
as tho centre [loint of tho circle.® Thus universe after 
universe was created and passed away, after a similar 
fashion to that already indicated in the myth of a 
day and night of Brahma. 

Ultimately these symbols were personified into<«. 
god and goddess; or rather a god and goddess were 
associated with the symbols. Tho worship of the 
male deity exhibited every stage of development. 
Sometimes it found expression in a pure and elevated 
adoration of the supreme being as Iswara, in which 
the worshipper sought to render his body and soul 
pure and holy in tlie sight of the creator. Sometimes 
it degenerated into a wretched asceticism, which 


“ Faria y Suuaa, rol. ii., page 377. 
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CHAP. VIII. cultivated a distaste for existence by pondering over 
the lower instincts and necessities of animal being, 
and quenched the fire of the passions by a depraved 
familiarity with the ashes and bones of the dead, and 
every species of filth and corruption. The worship 
of tlie female deity exhibited a similar variety of 
jihases. Sometimes under the names of Durgii, 
lihdvani, or Pdrvati, she was adored as the divine 
ideal of the daughter, wife, or mother. Sometimes, 
as 13hadra-KAlf, slic was regarded as the patron deity 
of Thugs and prostitutes. She was also personified as 
Kdli, the black goddess, the terrible barbarian queen, 
wlio revelled in strong wine and flesh meat, in dis- 
gu.sting obscenity, and tlie blood of human sacrifices. 
The grosser forms of the worship of Siva and Durgii 
degenerated into tlie so-called Tantric religion, 
wliich once jirevailed tliroughout a large portion of 
India, but which tliore is reason to believe has nearly 
disappeared from the land. In the Siva cult novices 
were exposed to every possible allurement, and ex¬ 
pected to remain unmoved. In the KdH cult nudity 
was worshipped in Bacchanalian orgies which can¬ 
not be described. 

sankimAohA- , The triumoh of Siva over Buddha is to some 

rya, the apostle * 

extent illustrated by the life and career of Sankha 
Achfirya, who may be termed the apostle of the 
Saiya religion in its more spiritual form. He was 
a native of Malabar, and belonged to the tribe of 
Namburi Brdhmans. He flourished about the eighth 
or ninth century of the Christian era. He led the 
life of a wandering mendicant, and engaged in suc¬ 
cessful contrpversies with the Buddhists and Jains. 
According to local legend, Jain kings were reign¬ 
ing at Kalyan in the Dekhan, and Conjeveram 
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in tlie Peninsula, who blasphemed the gods of chat, vni. 
the Brahmans and endeavoured to subvei't the 
Brahmanical faith. Accordingly Siva became in¬ 
carnate as Sankha Achdrya, in order to abolish tlie 
Jain religion and regulate and I’oform the Brfyimans. 

Ilis sect is known as the Smtirta, and largely pre¬ 
vails throughout the Peninsula. Its members are 
distinguished by three horizontal white stripes along 
their foreheads. Some are called Lingayets; their 
sect is known as the Jangam. They carry little 
images of the linga, as the representative of the su¬ 
preme being, in small silver boxes hanging from the 
arm.® They bury their dead without burning. They 
live only on rice, vegetables, and cakes of various 
grains; and entirely abstain from flesh meat and 
wine. 

The revival of the worship of Vishnu, the Her- 
aides of the Greeks, seems to have commenced at a aucTut aIp. im 
later date. Its followers were known as Vaishnavas 
in opposition to the Saivas or followers of Siva. Its 
chief apostles were Rdmdnuja Achdrya who flour- 


” a variety of authorities might ho quoted for the statements in the text, in¬ 
cluding Faria y Sousa, Abb(S Dubois, Buchanan, Wilks, and the Mackenzie MSS., 
of which tlie author has a large folio volume of extracts and abstracts, compiled 
by himself more than ten years ago. The vitality of the Sui&rta religion is proved 
by the fact that the great Guru Sankha Achkrya has been succeeded down to the 
present day by a line of Gurus, who have been either adopted by the preceding 
Guru whilst aiive, or eleeted by the disciples after his decease. A successor or 
representative of the apostle was still living in 1871. His name was Narsingh 
Achkrya. He is called by his disciples the Jagat Guru, or teacher of the world. 
He is the venerated pontiff of all Hindus holding the Smkrta faith. He is a celi¬ 
bate, lives on milk, and is acquainted with Sanskrit, Kanarese, Tamil, and Telngu. 
He wears a tiara covered with pearls and jewels. In 1871 he was seventy-flve 
years of age, and had adopted a successor. He travels in great state in a special 
palanquin with an elephant in attendance ; and on such ocoasiMis is accompanied 
by a large cortege of Brkbmans and disciples. All the Hindd inhabitants of a 
town, the Baja not excepted, turn out on his approach to receive him with suit¬ 
able reverence.—Bowring’s Eastern Experiences, page 139. London, 1872. 
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Vidhiiu and 
Lakshml. 


ishecl at Conjevoram.^and Rarac4nand who flourished 
at Benares. Ramdnuja may be referred to the 
twelfth century. He distinguished liimself as tlie 
opponent of both Jains and Saivas; and was especi¬ 
ally famous for casting out evil spirits and devils. 
Like Sankha Acharya, he appears to have under¬ 
taken missionary circuits over the whole of tho 
Peninsula, fixing his head-quarters at Sriringham, 
opposite tho town of Trichinopoly. His particular 
sect is known as the Ayengar Vaishnavas, and i.s 
distinguished from the Smdrta by a vertical mark 
like a trident, which is painted on tho forehead just 
above tho nose.® They abhor Siva, and call him 
tho chief of tho Rakshasas, and worship only the 
Vishnu group of deities. Ramanand of Benares was 
a disciple who had seceded from Ramdnuja. Ho 
taught the worship of Vishnu through his incarna¬ 
tions as Rdma and Krislina; and especially sought 
to abolish caste. But before indicating the various 
phases in tho religion of Vishnu, it will be necessary 
to glance at the origin and growth of the conception 
of that deity. 

- Vishnu was originally a personification of the 
Sun-god as a human hero more or less divine; tho 
celestial ancestor of the Surj’-a-vansa, or “ children 
of tho sun.” This idea developed into that of deity; 
the bright god who imparted life and light to tho 
universe; the supreme soul that illuminated the 


’ Conjeveram, properly Kanehipuip, oftthe golden city, rras the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Cbola. It is situated about forty-tight niiles^ to the south¬ 
west of Madras. 

® The sectarian mark of the Vaishnavas is called the foot of Vishnu, which is 
represented by the trident. Tho sectarian of the Saivas is called the eye of Siva, 
and is generally in the Centro of the forehead, in the middle of the three lines. 
Siva is fabled to have a third eye there. 
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universe. In this way the conception of Vishnu chap, vttt. 
assimilated itself to that of Brahma. But still the 
popular idea of his humanity, of God loving man, 
could never be eradicated from the popular mind. 

The worshipper ceased to identify Vishnu with the 
material sun. The god was supposed to dwell in 
the heaven of Vaikuntlia far away in the blue other; 
or in the fabled sea of milk which surrounded the uni¬ 
verse ; ® but still taking a deep interest in the uni¬ 
verse and its inhabitants, human and divine. A 
female divinity was given to him as a wife, the divino 
Lakshml; the goddess of good fortune, wealth, and 
prosperity; the deified embodiment of all that is 
good and ^beautiful, pure and affectionate, in‘an ideal 
woman, whether as a daughter, a wife, or a mother. 

Lakslimf was the sea-born goddess; she had risen 
out of the ocean, like another Aphrodite, to become 
the bride of Vishnu. 

The conception of Vishnu and Lak.shmf, dwell- 
ing far away as a supreme spirit or spirits in the sea 
of milk, was too remote for popular sympathy. There 
was not even a symbol existing, like the linga, that 
would associate the god with humanity. Accordingly 
Vishnu was supposed to become incarnate from time 
to time, for the deliverance of the world from the 
oppression of giants or' demons, the Duityas or 
Rdkshasas of remote antiquity. These incarnations 

' In Hindu geography thd universe is a vast circle, consisting of alteniate 
continents and seas formed into concentric rings. Jambu-dwipa, or the earth, is 
the centre; and the centre-point of the earth is mount Mern; the Himalayas of 
modern geography; the Mcros, or thigh of Zeus, in which Dionysos was concealed 
after the death of his mother Semele. Jambu-dwipa was surrounded by a sea of 
salt water. The six remaining continents are of oour^ mythical. The llnst after 
Jambu-dwipa was surrounded by a sea of sugar-cane juice; the next by a sea of 
wine; the next by a sea of melted butter; the next by.a sea of curds; then fol¬ 
lowed the sea of milk; and last of all was a sea of fresh water. 
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or avatdras are invested vvitli liistorical significance. 
They are generally reckoned as ten in number, 
although in some sacred books there arc unimport¬ 
ant additions. In reality tliey were nothing more 
than the old gods and heroes of ante-Brahmanical 
times, who wore incorporated into the Brahmanical 
system, and reproduced as incarnations of Vishnu. 
In tliis manner Vishnu is said to have successively 
become incarnate in four animals,—tho fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, and tho lion; and in five human 
beings,—Vamana, Parasurdraa, Itdma, Krishna, and 
Buddha; and finally ho is to appear on a white horse, 
in what is known as the Kalki avatar, and to de¬ 
stroy the present universe, and bring into existence 
a purer and better world. 

The myths by which these personifications are 
represented as incarnations, are tho mere inventions 
of Brahmanical teachers ; but they are nevertheless 
replete with meaning. The fish-god has been wor¬ 
shipped by many races from the earliest antiquity 
as the ocean deity. He was the Poseidon of tho 
Greeks; the Neptune of the Romans. He is gen¬ 
erally symbolized by a rude figure half human and 
half fish; but the idea was spiritualized by tho Vedic 
Rishis into Varuna, the great god of elemental water, 
the supremo spirit of tho 'deep seas. The tortoise 
and boar were apparently deities of a similar cha¬ 
racter ; the gods or symbols of different races. All 
three deities appear in the Vishnu-avatdra myths in 
association with sonje legend of a universal deluge. 
Thus Vishnu became incarnate as a fish in order to 
Save Manu, the ancestor of the human race, from 
.being drowned in the deluge. He became a tortoise 
in order to rescue the earth from the deluge by taking 
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xt on his back. He became a boar in order to re- chap. viit. 
cover tlio Vedas from the waste of waters. The 
mytlis connected with tlie remaining avattiras have a 
different significance. Vishnu became a lion in order 
to destroy certain giants, who were seeking to de¬ 
throne the gods. He became Vamana, or the dwarf, 
in order to destroy the giant Bali, who apjicars to be 
identical with Kansa in the Krishna legends. He 
became Parasimima, in order to punish the Ksha- 
triyas, who had cruelly oppressed the Bi-ahmans. 

He became RAma in order to slay Rd,vana, the 
demon king of Lankd in Ceylon. Ho became 
Krishna in order to overthrow the tyrant Kansa. 

He became Buddlia in order to delude the giants 
into neglecting the worship of the deities, and there¬ 
by exposing themselves to certain destruction. ' The 
last incarnation in the white liorso avatdra may bo 
dismissed as a theological dream, originating in an 
idea, not uncommon anmngst suffering humanity, 
that the world lias sunk into a hopeless state of sin 
and sorrow; that man is helpless to work out the 
pi'oblom of his being; and that the advent of deity 
is necessary to the renovation of the universe. 

Six of these incarnations of Vishnu possess a sir Avatinw ^ 

^ to Bud- 

substantive historical value, namely, the avathras as 
a lion and dwarf, and those of Parasurd,ma, Rrlma, 

Krishna, and Buddha. One idea runs through them 
all, namely, that Vishnu became incarnate in order 
to destroy the giants or demona who sought to de¬ 
throne the gods. These giants have been generally 
identified with the non-Vedic rulers of the country; 
and no doubt in very ancient legends, such as find 
occasional expression in the Vedic hymns, the abo¬ 
riginal or pre-Aryan princes were regarded as giants; 

24 
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as demons, ogres, man-eaters, Rdksliasas, Daityas, 
and Asuras. But the myths of the incarnations or 
avatflras of Vishnu are of a comparatively modern 
date. Tliey ai'e not mentioned in the more ancient 
scriptures, such as the hymns of the Rig-Veda or the 
laws of Manu. They belong to the age of Brahman- 
ical revival, when the persistent efforts of Buddhist 
teachers to deny the authority of the Vedas, and t > 
dethrone or ignore tlie gods in general, had create 1 
an antagonism which culminated in a persecutlig 
war. The colossal statues of Buddhas and Jain 
saints would suggest the idea of giants. The fact that 
Gdtama and Adiiulth were both Kshatriyas would 
suggest the idea that tlie war was against Kslia- 
triyas. The ninth avatdra is a key to the whole. 
Vishnu became Buddha to delude the giants into 
abandoning the worship of the gods, and thereby 
working out their own destruction. 

Two of these myths, namely, the avatdras of 
Vishnu as Rdma and Krishna, have been interwoven 
with the main traditions of the Rdmdyana and Mahd 
Bhdrata, and impart a new and religious meaning to 
the Hindu epics. It will also bo seen that a deeper, 
significance underlies the sacred legend, than is 
involved in the mere antagonism between Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism. The theology of the 
Brahmans has always been too abstract and meta¬ 
physical for the masses. The bulk of mankind can 
only worship deified men and women; and unless 
their affections are brought into play, they have no 
real devotion. Indeed, without human love and 
human sympathies, religion drifts into a superstition 
of selfishness; a mere bartering of prayers, sacrifices^ 


Incarnations of 
Vishnu ait'BMaa 
anti KriaUua. 
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■and alms in exchange for happiness or prosperity, chap. vni. 

The leaders of the Brahnianical revival seem to 
have dis(^erned this important truth. The compilers 
of the Riimdyana represented Rama and Sftd as 
types of a husband and a wife, as well as incarnations 
of deity. They moved the heart of the Hindu to 
love and sympathy; and then awakened his adora- 
tion for the divine. They employed a mythological 
machinery, which will appear strange and cumbrous 
to tlio European; but which, nevertheless, satisfied 
the aspirations of the masses by repi’oducing the 
supremo spirit in human forms. Vishnu is repre¬ 
sented as tlie supreme spirit, tlio god above all gods, 
whose paramount power as the suzerain of the uni¬ 
verse was acknowledged by Bi-ahma and all the 
Vedic deities. The story of his birth, marriage, 
and exile as Rdma is consequently surrounded by a 
haze of supernatural details. Tlie Vedic deities are 
oppressed by Rdvana, the giant or demon king of 
Lanka, the modern Ceylon. They apply to Brahma 
for succour; but Rdvana has performed so many re¬ 
ligious merits in former lives that Brahma is powei’- 
less to help them. Accordingly Brahma proceeded 
with the Vedic deities to the sea of milk, where 
Vishnu was dwelling in unutterable splendour. 

Vishnu answered their prayers. The supreme god 
engaged to become incarnate as Rdma, and so effect 
the destruction of Rdvana. 

The incarnation of Vishnu is related with such Le*mdofii4mH 

fts VisuziUt 

supernatural details as would accord with his divine 
character. Dasaratha, Maharaja of Ayodhyd, was 
without a son. Accordingly he celebrated d great 
sacrifice to obtain one. The gods came down from 
heaven and received their shares with their own 
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hands. A portion of tlio sacred food was given to the* 
three queens, and Vishnu became incarnate in the 
first queen Kausalya. At the moment of conception 
Brahma and the gods appeared in their chariots 
above the city of Ayodhyd, and sounded the praises 
of Eama. At tlie moment of birth tlie gods again 
appeared in the sky and scattered flowei’s from heaven. 
The babe revealed his divinity to his mother alone. 
IIo was crowned with a diadem of pearls. He liad 
four arms, holding respectively the sliell, the 
chakra, the mace, and the lotos.’® His mother knew 
that he was gq.d and adored him. He then con¬ 
cealed his four-armed shape, and assumed that of 
an ordinary infant, and began to cry. d'he Malul- 
raja heard the welcome sound and distributed 
treasures in alms. 

When Rama was approaching manhood the sage 
Viswiimitra appeared at Ayodhyd. He explained 
to the Mahdraja that Rdma was Vishnu, and that 
his female counterpart had been born at Mithila as 
Sftd, the daughter of Raja Janaka. Accordingly 
Rama was sent to Mithild under the charge of 
Viswdmitra, and married Sftd iii due course; but 
Janaka stated that she was not actually his daugh¬ 
ter, but was found under a furrow when turned up 
by the plough.” 

Tho frequent representations of Hindfi deities with four arms has long been 
a problem to Europeans. But the so-called idolatry of tho llindfis is nothing 
more than theology in hieroglyphics; and the idols are often two or more con¬ 
ceptions of deities moulded into one form. Vishnu was at once the divine hero 
of the Kshntriyas, and the supreme spiiit of the Brhhmans. As a hero he Ctorried 
the chakra and mace; as a god he carried the shell and lotos. Bhma exhibits 
the two-fold character of a hero and devotee throughout his exile. 

u See Adhyhtma fihmiiyanti. History, 'vol. ii., EAmiyann. The myth that 
Slid sprang from the earth belongs to a class of religious fables, which appear 
to have originated during the Brahmanical revival. It would seem that ecr- 
tain Brhhmans of this period endeavoured to revive the decaying worship of the 
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The account of tlio exile of Rilma is evidently 
a perversion of the original form of the tradition. 
Amongst the ancient Rajpoots the sentence of exile 
was carried out with funeral pomp, whenever a 
jjrince was deprived of his birthright or declared an 
outlaw. The ceremony was marked as a day of 
mouniing in tlie calendar. The offender was clothed 
in black, and invested with a black sword and 
buckler, and then placed upon a black horse, and 
solemnly commanded to depart out of the limits of 
the kingdom. Some such ceremony was no doubt 
carried out in the case of Rdma; but the Rama- 
yana represents him as a religious devotee. 

The story of this exile jji'csents many beaijtiful 
scenes, though it is tedious from the wildness of 
oriental exaggerations. Rralimanical hermitages 
are described with groves and pools of water, after 
the fashion of the hermitage where the Raja 
Dushyanta discovered the beautiful Sakuntald. The 
holy men, however, arc constantly harassed by the 


spiiits or clemcnlnl deities of the Vedas, hy coarerting the heroes and heroines of 
Ksliafriya traditions into similar personilicatioiis. In order to carry out this pur¬ 
pose they appear to have introduced new names and myths-into the Malih Bhi- 
rata and Eumtiviina. Tliis attempt to revive tlie tvorship of the Vedic deities 
utterly failed. Mr Cox, in his Mythology of the Aryan nations, has propounded 
a theory which is too exclusively based upon those later myths. 

Tliis ceremony was carried out aslato ns the seventeenth century in the cas® 
of TJmra Sing, a prince of Matwar. (See Tod’s Eajast'l)an, vol. i., p. 087; 
vol. ii., p. 44.) Umra went out of Marwar with his personal retainers, and entered 
the service of the emperor Sliah Jehan, the son of Jehhngir. He proved a true 
llajpoot. He absented himself from court without leave, and spent a fortnight 
in hunting. On liis return the emperor reprimanded and fined him, but -he 
refused to pay. He was then summoned to the presence, hut there he Stabbed 
the paymaster to the heart, and drew his sword to cut down the emperor, hut 
shivered the weapon against a pillar. He, however, plied his dagger with such 
reckless fury, tltat ho slew five Mogul nobles before he was mortally Vhimdcd. 
His retainers perished after the old E.ijpoot fashion. 'They put on saffron gar¬ 
ments, and rushed to the palace sword in hand, and slaughtered all they met, un¬ 
til they were at lost cut to pieces to a man. 


CHAP. Tin. 
Exile of BiAma. 


Kdma, the 
champion of the 
JUrAhmans. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Abduction of 
SitA. 


demon Riikslia-sas, who spoil tlie sacrifices. The 
divine Iltima, and the equally divine Sitd, go from 
one hermitage to anotlier as incarnations of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi, receiving adorations and jtraisos from 
holy sages anti jiious Avomen. All had been long¬ 
ing for the advent of Ildma; all were rejoicing that 
the hour of their deliverance was nigh. liuma 
becomes the champion of the Brahmans against the 
Rakshasas. Occasionally ho encounters a demon, ^ 
and then a combat is described with all the ex¬ 
uberant details, and love of the marvellous, which 
characterize the Hindu bards. Those whom lie 
kills obtain salvation, and the gods wonder at his 
benevolence. Meantime the demon king is reigning 
at Lankd in palaces of gold and gems, seated in gar¬ 
dens of matchless beauty and fragrance, thronged 
with young and blooming damsels, and surrounded 
by impregnable fortifications of stone and iron. 

The subsequent action of the poem is of a very 
Asiatic character. The sister of Ravana is smitten 
with love for Rama, and offers to become his wife. 
She is told that Rama is already married to Sfta, 
and immediately rushes upon Sftd, on which Rdma’s 
brother draws his sword and cuts off her nose and 
ears. She goes away breathing vengeance, and 
after some unimportant incidents, she appears before 
Ravana at Lanka. She dwells upon the beauty of 
Si'td, and the demon king is easily induced to 
attempt the capture of Rima’s wife. Ho puts on 
the garb of a religious mendicant, and proceeds to 
the hut of Rama. The hero is absent, hunting a 
di;cr which had caught the fancy of Rama. The 
t^Sithcr of Rama is also absent, for Sftd had 
petulantly insisted on his going out to help Rdrna. 
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The result was tliat Edvana engaged Sitd. in chap. vui. 
delusive conversation, and finally seized her and 
carried her away to his chariot, and then drove 
through tlie air to his palace at Lankd. But Sitd 
would not listen to his suit. If he had vanquished 
Eama slip would have been compelled to become 
his wife ; but until he had conquered Edina, ho had 
established no right over her. Such was the ancient 
law of war amongst the Kshatriyas.'® 

llama is in an agony of grief at the loss of kis 
beloved Sitd. He bewails her in a fashion which is 
scai'cely compatible with his divine character. He 
searches for her in all directions, and at length 
discovers the fate that has befallen her. A monkey 
prince, named Sugrfva, had beheld Havana and Sltd 
driving through the air. Moreover, Sitd had 
thrown some of her ornaments from the chariot; and 
these had been preserved by Sugriva, and were at 
once identified by Edma. An alliance is concluded 
between Edma and Sugriva. The monkey prince 
has been deprived of his kingdom and his w^ife. 

Edma enables him to recover both, and in return 
Sugriva sends his monkey armies to help Edma.^^ 

Edma now prepared to march his army against 
Edvana. A celebrated monkey chieftain, named 
Ilanuman, had leaped over the strait which separates 
India from Lankd, and found Sitd in the royal 
gardens, and assured her that deliverance was nigh. 

Hanuman committed great havoc in the garden, 
and was ultimately seized by the guards and 
brought before the demon king. As a punishment 


” Sec (Wife, p. 23, et 

An anny of bears also joined the monkeys, but their exploits are not 
deserving of special notice. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


BAma and 
Krishna com¬ 
pared. 


Birth of Krish 
naaa a cowherd. 


liis tail was dipped in melted butter and set on fire; 
but the monkey escaped from bis tormentors, and 
set fire to tlio whole city with his burning tail, and 
then hastened otT to carry the,glad tidings to Rdma. 
War was commenced at once. TIic monkeys are 
fabled to have built a vast bridge of stone from the 
continent to the island, and huge rocks are pointed 
out to this day as tlio remains of Hdma’s bridge. 
At last, after a series of battles, Rdma and Havana 
engaged in a combat of life and death, and the 
demon king was slain by tho hand of Vishnu. Hut 
Hdvana saved his soul. In liis heart he had always 
adored Edma. Ho had perished by tlie hand of 
Rdma. The picture of Rama was before' his eye, 
and the name of Rdma was on his ]i2)s, as ho drew 
his last breath ; and his soul was seen to issue from 
liis body in the form of flame and enter the foot of 
Rdma.^® 

.The legend of Krishna is different from that of 
Rama, but indicates a warmer devotion and more 
impassioned love. Rdma is a family deity, the 
type of the husband and master of the household. 
He is proud and serene after the ideal of the Hindii 
householder. But Krishna is the playful, handsome 
hero, the universal lover who is idolized by eve^ry 
woman who sees him. Even wives and mothers 
are fascinated by his presence, and thrilled by his. 
smiles. 

Krishna was borii amongst the cows in the 
pleasant meadows of Vrinddvana on the left bank of 
the river Jumna. His father Nanda was a cowherd 


“ For full details, see History, vol, ii., Rititt&yana. 
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of the tribe of Ytidavas. The Yildavas were herds- chap, vin. 
men, who found, their way into westcu’u India, and 
W'andercd about in carts selling milk and butter in 
the various towns in the Jumna valley. Opposite to 
Vrindfivlina, on the other side of the river Jumna, 
was the famous city of Mathura. It stands about 
half way between Agra and Delhi. The king of 
Mathura was an usurper and a tyrant, named Kansa. 

He was an ally of Janlsandha, the great Ilaja of 
Magadha, wdio reigned over the empire of the 
Gangetic valley after the manner of Sandrokottos, 

Asoka,- and Siladifya. Kansa had married the two 
daughters of Jarasandha. Both Kansa and Jaia- 
sandha Avero Avorshippers of SiA^a. Kansa had de¬ 
throned the Suras, because they persisted in the 
worship of Vishnu. 

But Krishna W’as not the actual son of the coav- Kama, the 

u.surpcrana 

herd. All aa'us MaAui or delusion. In reality he 
Avas a son of Vasudeva and Devakf of the royal 
house of Sura.^® Tljo tyrant Kansa had heedlessly 
permitted Vasudeva and Devakl to marry. He had 
himself driven the bride and bridegroom in his 
chariot in the marriage procession. But a Amice 
was lieard from lieavcn saying,—“The son of 
DcAmki will be the destroyer of Kansa.” Then the 
tyrant was filled with a mortal fear. He seized the 
bride by the hair and dragged her from the chariot, 
and drew his SAVord to slay her. The trembling 
bridegroom was in an agony. He would make any 
sacrifice to sa\'e DcA’akf. He took an oath to 
deliver to the tyrant every child that should be 


The genealogy is not very clear. Kansa was himself a Sura; The point 
is not of much consequence in dealing with the legend. 
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CHAP. VIII. born. So Kansa stayed his hand, and Vasudeva led 
away his bride. 

Birth of Kruh- Heiicefortli the wife dreaded lest she sliould be- 

n» a» a prince of -iiiiii--/. 

thesunm. come a mother; the husband dreaded lest his wile 
sliould bear a child. At last the troubfe came. 
Kansa knew it was coming. Husband and wife 
were bound and manacled; the house was locked 
and barred; and strong guards were posted all 
around. At night Krislina was born and revealed 
liimsclf as Vishnu. At that moment the manacles 
fell to the ground, the doors were opened, and the 
guards thrown into a deep sleep. The father placed 
the child in a basket to carry it across the Jumna. 
It was the rainy season, and the river was swollen 
to its utmost height. At the touch of Krishna’s foot 
the river became shallow. The rain fell heavily, 
but Sesha-iifiga, the many-headed serpent, followed 
Vasudeva, and canopied the father and the child 
with his stupendous hoods. In this manner Vasu¬ 
deva cro.sscd the Jumna, and reached the village of 
the cowherds. Yasodd, the wife of Nanda, had 
given birth to a daughter; and Vasudeva changed it 
for Krishna, and no one knew it. Ho took the 
infant girl to his wife’s chamber; and at that 
moment the house was barred, and Vasudeva and 
Devakf were again in manacles. The infant cried 
and the guards were awakened. The news of the 
birth was carried to Kansa. He rushed to tlie house 
to kill the child, but the babe ascended to heaven, 
saying,—“ A son is born who will destroy the house 
of Kansa.” Then Kansa was filled with wrath, and 
ordered that every male child should be slain 
throughout the land.’^^ 


Dp to this point there is a icniarkahle resetnbJanoe bet^^cen some incidents 
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Tlio legend of Krishna now begins to assume chap. vin. 
somethin" of a liuman character. Demons arc said 
to have attempted to take the life of tlie child, 
and were in turns slaughtered by the infant hero ; 
but otherwise the story is simple and domestic. 

The little Krishna, dressed in a blue frock, is the 
deliglit of his motlicr Yasodhd. He stumbles about 
the courtyard, and seizes the tails of the cows and 
heifers. As he grows older ho seems to be imbued 
with the spirit of mischief. lie upsets his mother’s 
butter-churn ; and steals the butter from the milk¬ 
maids. But still a divine element is exhibited at 
intervals. On one occasion his mother was about to 
correct him, when he opened his mouth and showed 
her the three worlds. One day when the milk¬ 
maids were bathing in the Jumna, he ran off with 
their clothes; and this prank is converted into a 
religious myth; the milk-maids were punislied for 
having profaned the holy Jumna. But as Krishna 

in the legend of Krishna and the gospel narrative. Hut the resemhlance is not 
that of coincitlcnee but of caricature. Mathurh was the Jerusalem of the 
Vaishniivas, and Vriiulhvaiia was their Bethlehem. Kansa was king Herod; 
the house of Sura whom he had deposed was the house of David. Jar&sandha of 
Magadhk represented the power of imperial Home. But Krishna was not born of 
a Virgin, nor was his reputed father a carpenter. Ilis father Nanda kept cows, 
and his mother Yasodbh made butter. The antagonism between Vishnu and Siva 
was, however, strangely analogous to that between Christianity and Judai.sm. At 
tlie birth of Krishna the religious life at Mathurh bore a materialistic resemblance 
to that which prevailed at Jerusalem at the commencement of the Christian era. 

The worship of Vishnu, the religion of faith and love, «,as in abeyance; hut the 
world was in a state of anxiou.s expectation of his coming. The worship, of Siva, 
the religion of good works and sacriflees, was in the ascendant; but the deity was 
in peril. 

But notwithstanding this general resemblance, there was one vital disagree¬ 
ment. '1 ho se(!d of the woman was to bruise the head of the serpent; but the 
great serpent appeared as the guardian of Krishna. 

Another son, known as Bala-iAma, is said to have been a brother of Krishna, 
and to have been brought up like him in the house of n cowherd. Bula-rkma was 
devoted to wine, just as Krishna was devoted to women. The conception, however, 
has found no expression in popular Hinduism. This story is related in History, 
vol. i., Mahk Bhkrata, and Legends of Krishna. 
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Victory of 
Krislina over 
Kaiisa. 


Mijrration of 
Krishna to 
Guzerat. 


prew older lie became tbe idol of all the women. 
They devolod tliemselves body and soul to him. 
At the sound of his flute they followed him into the 
juiif^le, and danced and sang around him. He was 
a universal lover, and he reigned supreme in every 
licart. But he had one favourite mistress in the 
beautiful .Kadlui. When he sought tlio company of 
Badhd, the rest wept bitterly; when he returned to 
them, their sorrow was turned into joy. 

At last the time arrived when Krishna was to 
destroy Kansa; when Vishnu was to triumjih over 
Siva. TIic catastrophe is surrounded with myth and 
miracle. Krishna paid a visit to JIathur.d, and 
jilaycd his usual pi’anlcs. There was a great exhi¬ 
bition of figliting and wrestling before the Raja. 
The feats of Krishna excited universal apjdausc, and 
at length awakened the suspicion and jealousy of 
Kansa. A quarrel broke out; a combat ensued be¬ 
tween Krishna and Kansa, in which Kansa was 
slain. The son of Sera was restored to the throne 
of Mathura, and Krishna became a hero of might 
and renown. 

But tlio widows of Kansa returned to thcii’ father 
Jardsandha. The wrath of the old sovereign of 
Magadhd was aroused against Krishna. A war ensued 
which is scarcely intelligible. In the end Krishna 
retired to Dwdraka, in western Guzerat.^® He carried 

If Bmldha tnay be read instead of Siva, tlio story of tbe war between 
Krishna and Jiirbsouaha may bave a religious meaning. When-Alexander in¬ 
vaded India, Vishnu was worehipped at MathurA on the banks of the Innina. 
Arrian (India, chap, viii.) e.xpwssly states that Ilerakles (Vishnu) was worshipped 
by the Suraseni ((ho descendants of Sura). The Snraseni bad two great cities, 
Methorns (Ma(hura) and Cloisoboras (SfirapUra) near the river .lobares (Jumna). 
See ColoMol Tod's “Comparison of the IlindCi and Tliehan Ilerakles,” Asiatic 
Journal, vol. v., 1831. The worship of Vishnu may have been subsequently 
superseded by Buddhism, as indicated by Fah-Hian (see ante, page 2S2); this 
fact finds expression in the legend of Kansa and Jarfisandlia. At a still later 
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away Rukminl, the dauglitcr of the Raja of Vi- 
darblia, and made her his wife. Henceforth ho was 
celebrated for tlie number of liis wives; but the fur- 
tlier details respecting Krishna are interwoven into 
the traditions of the Mah4 Blidrata.^“ 

The worship of Siva is the religion of good 
works. Tlie worship of Vishnu, wlicthcr as Rdma 
or as Krishna, is the religion of faith and devotion. 
The two currents of religious thought may occasion¬ 
ally intermingle in either religion; but still the 
general lino of demarcation may be retained be¬ 
tween the two.^** The religion of Siva taught that 
the soul is saved by good works, such as penances 
and sacrifices; but it degenerated into the gross 
materialism of the Tantras. I’he religion of Vishnu 
taught that the soul is saved by faith and devotion. 
In the incarnation of Rama, faith and love W'ore 
symbolized by the confidence and afi’ection which pre¬ 
vail between the husband and the wife. In the incar¬ 
nation of Krishna, faith and love are symbolized by 
the worshij) and passion which are associated with 
the bridogi’oom and the bride. The religion of Krish- 


poriod tlie worship of Krishna as Vishnu. revived in Mathuri and the Jumna 
valley; this fact is partly indicated hy Hiouen-Tlisanj (see ante, page 2G8), 
Ever since the visit of lliouen-Thsang Mathuri has been the centre of tho 
worship of Krishna. 

1’ The whole of the incidents connecting Krishna with tho Pandavas may be 
dismissed as mythical interpolations of a comparatively modern date. The in¬ 
cidents are more redundancies, in no way nocoasary to the plot; and his appear¬ 
ance is generally surrounded with some supernatural element which suBlciently 
betrays its mythical character. They will, however, bo found exhibited in tho first 
volume of the present history, in which they are criticized at length. 

“ The religion of both Siva and Vishnu have been largely modified by Bud¬ 
dhism ; so much so that Siva sometimes represents Buddha, whilst Krishna 
still more often appears in the same character. The wnrship of Krishna as Jaga- 
nfith is evidently a relic of Buddhism. The idol is carried like th0 procession of 
the images of Buddha. Moreover, within, the sacred precincts of Jagan&th all 
caste is laid aside. 


CHA.P. vni. 


SatviRm, or sal¬ 
vation by 
merits: Vaish- 
imvism, or sal* 
vatioQ by faith. 
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CHAP. VIII. na thus presents attractions to the warm Asiatic 
wliicli can scarcely bo conceived by Europeans, The 
more advanced and spiritual worshippers regard. 
Ills pranks and amours as May4, or delusion; the 
amusements of the hero before ho was conscious of 
being the deity incarnate; and they adore the idol 
as the supreme spirit, who dwells in every heart, 
and is himself the universe. But the mother wor¬ 
ships the handsome boy as well as the supreme spirit; 
the boy who stole the butter and kissed the milk¬ 
maids, as well as the youthful deity who opened 
his mouth and displayed the three worlds. To the 
neglected wife or the desolate widow, Krishna 
assumes a warmer character. Ho is young, beauti¬ 
ful, and divine; the passionate and universal lover. 
The worshipper aspires to become another Radha, 
Ultimately the religion became-depraved. A class 
of impostors appeared who claimed to be incarnations 
of Krishna; and deluded their votaries into sacri¬ 
ficing their chastity under the plea of being beloved 
by Krishna, of devoting all to Krishna. Such was 
the so-called religion of the Mahdrajas of Bombay 
India, however, has not been without her reformers. 
Perhaps the most celebrated is Choitunya, who 
flourished in Bengal daring the eaidy part of the 
sixteenth century. He revolted against the gross 
materialism of the age, and especially against the 
orgies of the Tantras. He imparted a spiritual 
meaning to the life and acts of Krishna, made war 
upon caste, denounced widow-burning, and recom- 

History of the Seot of Mohftrajas or Vallabh&chiryas in western India. 
Triibner, 1866. Report of the Maharaj Libel Case. Bombay, 1862. A 
detMtable bnt indescribable materialism, belonging to a primitive worship, seem* 
also to have been associated with a lower form of the Krishna religion, hut it has 
' long’since hpen banished to the most remote and secladed localities. 
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mended the ro-marriage of widows. Ho made Nud- chap, tiii. 
dea his centre, but travelled to Gour, Benares, Vrin- 
ddvcina, and Piiree. He did not succeed in carrying 
out all his views, especially as regards the re-mar¬ 
riage of widows, but to this day one-fifth of the 
population of Bengal, including all tlie opulent native 
families of-Calcutta, are followers of Choitunya.^* 

The association of Siva and Vishnu with human- . 

Brahma, yian- 

ity have imparted a vitality to the conceptions of 
those deities which is wanting in that of Brahma. 

In former times there was an antagonism between 
the Saivas and Vaishnavas, which ranged them into 
hostile camps; but in the present day this anta¬ 
gonism is dying out, and the votaries of both deities 
are,engaged in the worship of the supreme being, 
who is equally identified with Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. The worship of these three forms of the 
supremo spirit has thus become the life and soul of 
modern Hinduism. Sometimes they are separately 
adored as the creator, the preserver, and the de- 
sh’oyer of the universe, under the name of the Tri- 
mdrti, or “three forms;” but they are frequently 
worshipped as the three in one, and the name of 
one includes the name of all. The pious Hindd 
bows his head alike to Vishnu and Siva, to Rdma 
and Krishna, to Lakshmi and_^ Durga, or to any of 
the countless types of deity; but he mutters the 
mystic word 6m, which includes all the deities, and 
believes himself to be worshipping the one and the 
supreme.®^ 

Travels of a Hindoo, by liholanauth Cb1aldd1^ vol. i. 

The term 6m is the symbol of the 'TrimArtL In the original Sanskrit it 
is spelt with three letters, which may correspond .to the letters A, V, |f ; the A 
representing Brahma; the V representing Vishnu; and the X representing Siva. 

In the more ancient BrahUianical ritnal, the term included All the gods of earth, 
sky, and heaven. See History, vol. ii., part v., Brahmanic Period. 
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CHAP. VIII. Besides tliese three great gods, there is a vast 

Miscellaneous number of otlici* doificd existences in the Hindii 

deities. 

pantheon. Tliey may belong to extinct mytlio- 
logics; but they are often regarded as forms of 
one or other of the three great gods,—Brahma, 
Vishnu, or Siva; or of one or other of their cor¬ 
responding goddesses,—Sai’aswati, Lakshmf, and 
Durgd.^^ Tims there are the seven Risliis sprung 
from Brahma; the ten Avatdras of Vishnu; the 
eleven Rudras or forms of Siva; the eight guardian 
deities of the universe. Others are invested with 
individual characteristics, which still render tlicm 
objects of popular worship. Amongst these are 
Oandsha, the elephant-headed deity of good luck ; 
Kuvera, the god of wealth; Kartikeya, the god of 
war; Kama, the god of amorous desire; Yaraa, the 
god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead. 
There are also other objects of worship, such as the 
Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Sei’pent, the Bull; 
the Cow, the Earth, and the Rivers. The names 
and attributes of these deified existences awaken no 
associations in the mind of Europeans, and throw 
no light upon the religious ideas of the Hindds. 
Indeed they are often dismissed as the otfspring of 
a bljn4 and obstinate idolatry, which corrupts the 
heart and intellect o£ the Hindu; when they ought 
rather to be regarded as prude developments of the 
affections, wldch will be abandoned with the advance 
of education and civilization. 

The usages uf the people, however, fall under a 
very different category. Tliey are well worthy of 

** In the more abstract devpiopments of the HindA religion, the conceptions 
of gods «nd goddesses are reduced to mere emblems of the male and female 
energies, as the first causes of the universe. 
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study as illustrations of the earlier forms of religious chap, vin. 
development among the human race. They are ae. 

best gathered from the narratives of the older 
European travellers, who faithfully recorded all 
they saw, and whose truthfulness will be attested 
by all who are familiar with tlie sacred books, or 
with the habits and manners of existing populations. 

The first traveller on record, wh’o visited India 
after Hiouen-Thsang, was Marco Polo the Venetian. 

Marco Polo flourished in the latter half, of the 
thirteenth century, w'hen Edward the First sat upon 
the throne of England, and the last crusade was 
drawing to a close. Ho knew nothing of Hindustan 
or Bengal; but he was acquainted with the coasts of 
tlie Dekhan and Peninsula from Guzerat to Como¬ 
rin, and from Comorin to tlie kingdom of Telinga or 
Telugu. His travels appear to have been written at 
Comorin, the most southerly point of India. He is 
the first traveller who mentions Comorin. Indeed, 
notwithstanding its remarkable position, Comorin 
has never attracted the attention of any Hiridii 
geographer, ancient or modern. He describes it as 
a very wild country, abounding in bears, lions, and 
leopards, and especially in monkeys. The monkeys 
seem to have attracted his particular attention. Ho 
says that they were of such peculiar fashion, that 
they might have been taken for men; a remark 
which suggests the origin of the monkey warriors in 
the Rdmdyana.®® The region derives its name from 
a temple which was erected there in honour of Ku- 
mdrf, “ the Virgin; ” the infant babe who had been 

“ Marco Folo, Book iii., chap. 23. The edition of the workf of thin traveller 
by Colonel Yule is a valuable boon to the student of Asiatic history. The notes are 
the results of large experience uid extensive reading. 

26 
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Coromsnde 
country: cha- 
iiw^torof the 
people. 


exchanged for Krishna, and ascended to heaven at 
the approach of Kansa.®® 

Eastward of Comorin was the Coromandel 
country; the ancient Chola-mandalum. It is the land 
of the Tamil-speaking people, and extends northward 
along the Bay of Bengal as far as Telinga or the 
Telugu country.^’ Marco Polo describes the people 
almost as they miglit be described now. They were 
black, naked idolaters, who wore nothing but a cloth 
around tlieir loins. They worshipped the cow and 
bull, and no one save the Pariahs would eat beef. 
They would not kill any animal, so that tliose who 
wanted flesh meat, such as kid or mutton, employed 
Saracens or other foreigners as butchers.®® They 
plastered their houses with cow-dung. They all 
sat upon the ground, kings and nobles, as well as 
common people. The wealthier classes slept in beds 
of light cane-work, which were drawn up to the 
ceiling for the sake of coolness, and to escape the 
bites of tarantulas, or mosquitoes. When a child 
was born they wrote down his nativity; that is to 
say, they noted down the hour, day, month, and 
age of the moon. The children were black enough, 
but the parents rubbed them every week with oil of. 
sesarad, which made them as black as devils. They 
painted their gods black and their devils white.®® 


See ante, page 378. Faria y Sousa, toI. ii., page 394. Colonel Yule 
identifies Eam&ri with Burgh. This i^ an error. The temple of Kumhri was 
erected by Krishna Raja of Narsinga, a zealous patron of the Vaishnavas. 

The frontier between the Tamil and Telugu languages is at Pulicat, twenty- 
three miles to the northward of Madras. The Dutch built a square fort here in 
1609, for the protection of their trade in painted bottons and muslins, for which 
Telinga was celebrated in former times. Pulicat lake is a favourite pleasure 
haunt for residents at Madras. 

By Saracens Marco Polo seems to refer to Mussulmans generally. 

This is correct. Vishnu in his incarnation as Krishna is always painted 
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Criminals condemned to death were allowed to chap. vm. 
sacrifice themselves in Jionour of some idol. Widows 
burnt themselves with tlieir dead husbands, and 
received great praise for so doing. The men marched 
naked to battle, armed only with the lance and 
buckler, and were wretched soldiers.®® The kings, 
were black and naked like their subjects. One is 
described as wearing three golden bracelets thickly 
set with the richest pearls; anklets of like kind 
on his legs; necklaces of rubies, emeralds, and sap¬ 
phires round his neck; and rings of gold on his 
toes. Ho also wore upon his chest a rosary, consist¬ 
ing of one hundred and four large rubies and pearls; 
and every day, morning and evening, he uttered a 
hundred and four prayers to his idols.®^ 

The Tamil country was divided into five king- 
doms, which are not separately named by Marco 
Polo, but probably corresponded to the territories 
of Tinnevolly, Madura, Tanjore, Gingee, and Chola 
proper. Tliey may have been disjointed members 
of the old empire of Chola or Dravida, for the five 


Mad or dark Mnoi Siva, or “the devil” of old European travellers, is painted 
•white, as being “ silver’-colonred.” 

““ Marco Polo was possibly prejudiced. His judgment was probably formed on 
a comparison of the Tamil soldiery with the diseipliued forces of Italy. 

Marco Polo, Book iii., chap. 16—23. The rosaries of the Buddhists consist 
of a hundred and eight beads. The present rosary was probably connected with 
the worship of Krishna or Vishnu; and the so-called prayers were merely utter¬ 
ances of the sacred names of the god, which were supposed to be an expression of 
faith, and therefore to ensure salvation. The following refrain is very popular in 
Bengal; the author, however, js quoting only from memory:— 

“ HAri, Krishna, Hkri, Krishna, 

Krishna, Krishna, B&ma, Bkmo, 

H&ri, Rkma, Hkri, Rkma, 

Krishna, Rkmo, Hkri, Hkri.” 

The Bengalees teach this refrMn to their parrots, and believe that they thereby 
acquire religious merits both fox' themselves and the birds. 
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kings were all brethren. Marco Polo says that the 
brethren often jirepared for war against each other, 
but were prevented by their motlier who was still 
living. On occasions when battle seemed imminent, 
the queen-dowager drew a sword and declared that 
she would cut away the paps that gave them suck, 
ari^ the womb that gave them birth, unless they 
stayed tlieir arms. Marco Polo was satisfied that 
when she died the five kings would ruin themselves 
by war. 

The kings had immense zenanas. One is said 
to have maintained five hundred wives, for their 
dignity was estimated by the number of their 
women. It is added that whenever he heard of a 
beautiful damsel, he sent for her and made lier his 
wife. He had naturally a large number of cliildren. 
The king had a number of “ barons ” who rode with 
him, and kept always near him, and exercised great 
authority in the kingdom. They were called his 
trusty lieges. When the king died, and his remains 
were burnt on the funeral pile, these lieges threw 
themselves into tlie fire and perished with him, say¬ 
ing, that as they had been comrades in this life, so 
they would be his comrades in the next. When the 
king died none of his children would touch his 
treasures, but collected separate treasures for them¬ 
selves.®^ 

The dancing-girls of the temples are also 
quaintly described by Marco Polo. “ In this 
country,” he says, “there are certain abbej^'s in 

Marco Polo, ibid. The principal kingdom ia called Maaber, and Colonel 
Yule ideOtid^ Chola. Marco Polo says that the kingdom is also named 

Soli. The name of the king is said to be lander Bondi Davar. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, the name of Maaber is a form of Madura. Many pearls are said to hare 
been found there. 
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wliicli are gods and goddesses, and here fathers and chap, tol 
mothers often consecrate their daughters to the 
service of deity. When the priests desire to feast 
tljeir god, they send for these damsels, who serve 
the god with meats and other goods, and then sing 
and dance before him, for about as long as a great 
baron would b6 eating his dinner. Then they say 
that the god has.devoured tlie essence of the food, 
and fall to and eat.it tlieraselves.” 

The great commercial port on the coast of Coro- 
mandel was the city of Cail in the district of 
Tinnavolly. Marco Polo describes it as a great and 
noble cit}’-, an emporium of the trade with Aden and 
the Persian Gulf. The imports chiefly consisted of 
horses. The king was on6 of the five brethren 
already mentioned. He had tliree hundred wives. 

The town has been successfully identified with Old 
Kslyal. In the present day it has shrivelled into a 
fishing village, but relics of its former greatness still 
remain, and prove it to have been a groat resort of 
Chinese traders in the remote part. For two or 
three miles along the coast the plain is strewed with 
tiles and pottery of Chinese make, and the ruins of 
the old fortifications, temples, store-houses, wells, 
and tanks are still to be found.®* 

The shrine of St. Thomas on the mount near shrine of st 
Madras was already in existence in the thirteenth M«inw. 


’3 Marco Polo, Book iii., chaps. 16 and 17. This institution still prevails. 
It appears to have originated, like female infanticide, from the diSicultjr ex¬ 
perienced in finding suitable husbands for daughters. The girls become mis¬ 
tresses to th« priests, or lead a life of prostitution. 

Dr Caldwell appears to have first discovered the true Cail of Marco Polo. 
Old Khysl is situated near the mouth of the Tamrapami river. _Ih the present day 
it is a mile and a half from the sea. The silting np of the ancient barhonr has 
formed a waste sandy tract between the town and the sea, and thus deprived the 
■| port of all commercial value. 
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century. According to pious legend this apostle 
visited India in the first century. of the Christian 
era, and converted many of the inhabitants; and 
Marco Polo duly describes the locality. “ The tomb 
of St Thomas,” he says, “ is to bo found in a little 
town having a small population. Few traders visit 
tlie place, because there is very little merchandise 
there, and it is not very accessible.. But Christians 
and Saracens make pilgrimages to it; the Saracens 
regarding the saint as a holy man. The earth near 
the tomb was taken away by the Christian pilgrims, 
for by the power of God, and the blessing of St 
Tliomas, it is a cure for certain fevers.” 

Marco Polo refers to the kingdom of Telinga, 
to the northward of the Tamil country, but does 
not appear to have visited- it. He describes the 
diamonds that are to be found there, and no doubt 
refers to the ancient mines of Golconda, not far 
from the coast. The kingdom of Telinga was 
governed by a queen. The country was famous 
for the fineness of the buckrams manufactured 
there;®® and indeed was celebrated for its cottons 
down to a very recent period. 

Westward of Comorin was the Malabar country, 
the ancient Kerala. It was the land of the Mala- 
yalam, the Kanarese, and the Mahratta-speak- 
ing people, and extends northward along the 
Indian Ocean to the peninsula of Guzerat. Marco 

^ Marco Tolo, Book iii., clinp. 18. Fali-Hian (chap, xxiii.) says that tils 
people in the tocighbonrhood of the tomb of Kisyapa use the earth as a cure for 
head-aches. It will be seen hereafter that the shrine of St Thoma^ is probably 
of Buddhist origin. 

^ The diamonds were said to be obtained by throwing pieces of meat into the 
valley where the diamonds were. The white eagles carried away the meat with 
the diamonds sticking to it. The eagles were then frightened into dropping the 
meat. The same story is told by Sind had the sailor in the Arabian Nights. 
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Polo describes in succession the kingdoms of Tra- chap. viii. 
varum, Cananore, Malabar, and Konkana. The 
kings of the several states were independent and 
paid no tribute. The people of each kingdom appear 
to have had a dialect of their own. 

The kingdom of Travancore®^ contained some Travanooro. 
Christians and some Jews, The city of Quilon was 
a great mart for ships from Arabia and the Levant 
on the one side, and from southern China on the 
other. The people had no corn, only rice. They 
made good wine from palm-sugar. Every other 
necessary of life was cheap and abundant. . They 
had good astrologers and physicians. Men and 
women wei'e all black and naked, excepting that 
they wore a fine cloth from the middle downwards. 

Sins of the flesli were not regarded as sins. The 
people married tlieir first cousins. They also mar¬ 
ried the widows of their brothers, but this custom 
prevailed over all India.*® 

Tlic kingdom of Cananore had no harbour, but cananore. 
rivers with navigable estuaries. Pepper, ginger, and 
other spices were procured there in great plenty. 

Ships bound for Cananore were received with every 
respect; but those which anchored there by mere 
accident were seized and plundered on the plea that 
Grod had sent the shij} to the people, and this evil 
custom prevailed all over India. 

Malabar was a great kingdom, but a nest of*- 

^ ’’ Marco Polo calls it Coulam, after its capital of Quilon, Book iii, chap. 22. 

9“ Marco Polo, ibid. It was not the people of Travanccrc, but the Kalians of 
Madura, who were accustomed to marry their first cousins. In the present day a 
Kalian boy of fifteen must marry a cousin, eyen if she is thirty or forty, if the 
father of the woman insists upon it. See Kelson’s Madura, Part ii., p. 57, 

Madras, 1868. 

Marco Polo, Book iii., chap. 24. He calls the country Eli. See Yule’s 
jitotes on the chapter. 
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CHAP. Tin. pirates. Every year a hundred corsair vessels went 
Malabar proper, out to crulso. Twctity or thirty joined in one fleet 
and formed a line a hundred miles in length, having 
a ship at every interval of five miles. This line 
scoured the seas. Wiienever a corsair sighted a 
merchantman, he made a signal of fire and smoke 
which was repeated along the line. Tiie whole fleet 
then bore down upon the ship, and plundered her of 
her cargo and then let her go. In Marco Polo’s 
time, however, the merchants were sailing in such 
large vessels that they could set the pirates at 
defiance.^® 

Konkana. The kingdom of Konkana lay to the north of 

Malabar. It apparently extended northward as far 
as Guzerat, and included the modern Bombay." 
Marco Polo describes the Brahmans of this country 
as the best merchants in the world.^** Nothing would 
induce them to tell a lie. They would neither eat 
flesh nor drink wine. They wore faithful to their 
wives, very honest, and distinguished by the thread. 
The king was rich and powerful. He was eager to 
purcliase large pearls and precious stones. He sent 
his merchants to the Chola country to buy them, and 
paid them double the cost price. The people were 
great idolaters, and paid the utmost heed, to signs 
and oniens. They were very long lived. They 
never allowed themselves to be bled. They had 
capital teeth in consequence of the betel which they 
chewed. There was a class of people amongst them 
who were more properly Brjihmans, and were called! 

Maroa Polo, Book ir.^ cliap* 25. This kingdom was Malabar proper. 

Marco Polo eajla this region Lar. See Colony Yale’s notes bn chap. 20. 

Marbb.Polo baa given the name of Orkhmana to the Banians. The Baniana 
of westana India ai-o.tx'eateia as yaisyai; and wear the thread. The Baniana of 
Are treated os Sadraa and do aot. wcar. the ^ead. 
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Yogls.^® They formed a religious order, and were chap, viil 
devoted to their idols. Every man lived to bo a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yeai’s old. They 
would only oat a little, but that little was good, and 
generally consisted of rice and milk. Every month 
they drank a strange mixture of sulphur and quick¬ 
silver, on tlio ground that it made them long lived. 

Certain members of this order led the most ascetic 
lives. They Avent stark naked and worshipped the 
ox. Most of them carried a little image of an ox in 
gold or brass upon their foreheads.'** They burnt 
cow-dung and reduced it to a white powder, and 
made an ointment with which they daubed them¬ 
selves. They did not eat from bowls or trcnchorsj' but 
from plantain leaves. They would not destroy the 
smallest insect. They admitted no novice into their 
order, until he had proved himself indifferent to 
every temptation which tlie temple women could 
offer.*® They burnt the bodies of their dead rather 
than buried them, as otherwise worms would 'have 
been generated, which would starve to death after 
the body was consumed. 

The people of Guzerat were famous then, as they ouzerat 
are' now, for their inlaid and embroidered leather 
work. They made beautiful cushions embroidered 
with gold; and exquisite mats, inlaid with figures of 
birds and beasts, and embroidered with gold and 
silver wire.*® Marco Polo also mentions Tana near 
Bombay, and Cambay and Somnath in Guzerat, as 
separate kingdoms, and places of great trade. 

Marco Polo spells the woid Chughis. 

“ This was the Nanda or bull, an emblem of Siva. The SmSirta sect wear 
the linga. See ante, pegs 36d. 

This was part of the Tantric religion already noticed. See ante, page 864. 

** Marco Polo, Book Ui., chap. 28. Also Sir Bards Frere^ note on the 
passage. 
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Travels of Fitch 
through Hiudu- 
stau, 158t>. 


Axra. 


In the latter part of the sixteenth century a light 
is thrown upon Hindustan. In 1585 an English 
merchant, named Ralph Fitch, made his way fiom 
Agra to the Bay of Bengal." At that time the whole 
of western Hindustan was included in the Mogul 
empire of Akber, excepting where the Rajpoots still 
maintained a sullen independence. The peninsula 
of Guzerat, and neighbouring territory on the con¬ 
tinent, had long been in the possession of a separate 
Mussulman djmasty, and had only been recently 
conquered by Akber.® 

’ At Agra Mr Fitch went on board a boat, which 
was one of a fleet of a hundred and eighty vessels 
which were laden with salt, opium, indigo,® lead, 
carpets, and other commodities. The chief merchants 
on board were Mussulmans and Hindus. They were 


Mr Ealph Fitcli is a remarkable character. He possessed keen powers of 
observation, and great personal courage. General Fytcho, the late chief commis¬ 
sioner of British Burma, is descended from him. Mr Fitch left London in com¬ 
pany with tw'o other adventurers in the year 1583, when Queen Elizabeth was on 
the throne of England. The little party embarked on board a ship bound for Syria; 
and subsequently made their way overland through western Asia to the Persian 
Gulf. There they were seized and imprisoned by the Portuguese governor of 
Ormuz, and sent on to the Viceroy at Goa; and must have reached that place 
about the same time that Lanschoten visited the island. (See infra, chap, ix.) 
On his way Mr Pitch landed at the Portuguese town of Chaul, and described the 
manners of the people of that neighbourhood, much as Marco Polo had described 
them two centuries before. Ho saj’s;—“ They worship the cow, and plaster the 
walls of their houses with its dung. They will kill nothing, not so much as a 
louse. They will cat no flesh, but live on roots, rice, and milk. When the hus¬ 
band dies, his wife is burnt with him; if she refuses, her head is shaved and she 
;s held in no account. They will not bury their dead, because the body would 
generate worms, and when it is consumed the worms would starve.” At Goa Mr 
Fitch was thrown into prison, but released on giving a money security. Having 
•cason, however, to fear harder treatment, he escaped with his companions over the 
•iver to the main, and proceeded to Bijapflr, and thence to Burhanpurand Agra. 
The narrative of bis travels befmre reaching Agra contains nothing of liistorical 
)r geographical value. 

** The description of Mussulman India in the sixteenth century is reserved for 
he next volume, which will deal with Mussulman history. 

Fitch spells the word “ hinge.” This is perhaps the old English word for 
adigo. 
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proceeding down the Jumna and Ganges to the old chap, vin. 
port of Satgong on the Hiighli.®® On the river after 
leaving Agra Mr Fitch saw the Brdhmans engaged 
in their religious bathings, praying in the water 
naked, and wearing the sacred thread. The Brah¬ 
mans of tliis country would not eat flesh, or kill any¬ 
thing. They lived on rice, butter, milk, and fruits. 

They marked themselves every morning on the 
forehead, ears, and throat with powdered sandal¬ 
wood. Some old men also went about the streets 
with a box of the yellow powder, and marked men 
on their foreheads and necks as they met them. 

The women came to the river in tens, twenties, and 
thirties, and washed themselves, and performed cer¬ 
tain ceremonies, marked themselves on their fore¬ 
heads and faces, and then returned singing to their 
homes.®^ Their daughters were married at the age 
of ten, and sometimes before. The people were 
even more crafty than the Jews. When they saluted 
they heaved up their hands to their faces and said, 

“ Rdma,”‘‘Rdma.” 

From Agra Mr Fitch reached Prayaga, which Pray4«a. 
was not flien known by its modern name of Allaha¬ 
bad. Here was the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges. In those parts there were many tigers, as 
well as numerous partridges, turtle-doves, and other 
fowl. Mr Fitch saw many naked mendicants. One 

“ Satgong was a fort of considerable consequence in the sixteenth century; 
but the river has since deserted it, and it lias dwindled to an inconsiderable 
village. The two famous forts in those days were Satgoug^on tiie Hdghli and 
Chittagong on the Ganges. 

The women singing the praises of Krishna are still to bo seen in this 
neighbourhood. Indeed the scenes described by Bitch will be recognized by every 
Indian traveller. 

** Fitch's Voyage to Ormus and the East Indies. Phikeiton’s Collection, 
vol. ix., page 406. 
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CHAP. TUI, in particular was a perfect monster. His liair and 
beard hung down to his knees. Some of his nails 
were two indies long. Ho would speak to no one, 
but was accompanied by eight or ton followers who 
spoke for him. 

Benares. The next place was Benares. This was a great 

town with large stores of cotton cloth. The people 
were all Hindtis, and the worst idolaters that Mr 
Fitch had ever seen. Hindus of distant countries 
came here on pilgrimage. The houses on the banks 
were very fair, and most of them had images of 
stone or wood; some were like leopards and 
monkeys; others were like men, women, and pea¬ 
cocks; and othei’s were like the devil, with four 
arms and four hands. The chief idols were very ill- 
favoured ; their mouths wore monstrous; their ears 
gilded and full of jewels; their teeth and eyes of 
gold, silver, or glass. The idols were black in colour, 
and had lamps continually burning before them. No 
one might enter a house or a temple without taking 
off his shoes. At daybreak, and often before, men 
and women came out of the town to bathe in the 
Ganges. Old men were sitting praying around, 
who g’ave the people straws to hold in their fingers 
whilst they bathed. Others w'^ere there to mark the 
foreheads of the people after bathing. In return the 
bathers gave the old men a little corn, barley, or 
money, which they carried in a cloth. The bathers 
then w'ent to the images, and offered their sacrifices, 
whilst the old men continued to offer their prayers. 
Great stones were carved there,®® on which they 
poured water, and threw rice, wheat, barley, and 

There were the Linga and Yoni. The act of worship is still practised as 
drecribed hj Mr Fitch. 
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other things. There was also a large tank of stone, 
with steps going down, in which they say their god 
bathed. The water was stagnant and very foul; it 
also smelt very badly from the number of flowers 
they threw into it. The people, however; came in 
hundreds to wash and pray in this tank, and per¬ 
form certain ceremonies, believing that by such acts 
their sins would be forgiven them. Some people 
also sat "near the idols and fanned them.®^ The 
people were naked, with a cloth about tlie middle. 
The women decked their necks, arms, and ears with 
rings of silver, copper, tin, and ivory. In the cold 
weather the men wore quilted gowns and caps. If 
a man or woman were sick and like to die, they 
were placed before the idols all night, which would 
either mend or- mar them. If the sick were not 

The following description of* Benares was written on the spot a few years 
ago. The anttior entered a boat, and slowly ascended the river for two or three 
miles. “ Thronghoat the wliole distance the scene was one continued series of 
temples, houses, and g:)ihts, not simply following each other, but rising one above 
the other in endless confusion, tier above tier, sometimes to an imposing height 
Wherever there is a single square yard of available space, whether on the edge 
of the river, or on the tall masonry of solid stone which generally faces the river, 
or on the terraces and dwelling-places which seem to be constructed on the 
masonry, there is stuck a temple, with an idol inside, and flowers before the idol. 
Here shoots up a cone-shaped pagoda, bristling with points or pinnacles of gold. 
Then the palace of some Raja is seen rising seven or eight stories above the river. 
Next a wide gh&t with a stone bull in front. Whilst here, there, and everywhere, 
at the foot of great temples, or on terraces dnd verandahs high up in the air, are 
smaller pagodas of all sizes, each attended by all the emblems of'worship. Some 
are magnificent ruins which have fallen backwards in the mud; whilst new temples 
have been built with huge stones, which show by the carvings on them, that they 
have been appropriated from other and older buildings. At the same time, every 
place is crowded with worshippers, all of whom are washing, bathing, and 
praying, until one’s mind is confused with the myriads of men, and women, and 
children of all ages, who are moving about like ants on all sides. For miles, the 
scene may bo described as an assemblage of houses, temples, and bathing-places, 
thronged with bathers and worshippers, and'with thousands and thousands of 
Brahmans. Strange to say, that whilst the river itself is regarded as a divinity 
whose waters will cleanse away all sin, it is so foully polluted that, oven in the 
pleasant cold weather, the senses of sight and smell are perpetually shocked be- 
-yond description.” . - . , 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. vHi, mended, their friends sat by them and wept, and 
then carried them to the river and floated them 
away on rafts of reeds. Marriages were performed 
in a very simple fashion. A cow and calf were 
given to a Brdhman. Then the Brdhman walked 
into the river with the bride and bridegroom. All 
three took hold of the tail of the cow, and the Brdh- 
man poured water over it. The Brdhman next tied 
the clothes of the bride and bridegroom together, 
and required tliem to walk three times round the 
cow and calf. The newly-married husband and wife 
then gave alms to the poor, and money to the idols, 
and left the cow and calf in the hands of the Br4h- 
man. Finally the pair prostrated themselves upon 
the earth, and kissed it several times, and then went 
tlieir way.®® 

Patna. From Benares Mr Fitch .went to Patna. The 

whole way was beset witli thieves, who wore with¬ 
out any fixed abode. Patna was a gre.at long town 
with large streets. The houses were made of mud 
and thatched with straw. The women here had 
rings as before, and so many on their toes that they 
could not wear shoes. Mr Fitch saw a holy man 
sitting in the market-place and pretending to be 
asleep. The people carne and touched his feet with 
their hands, and then kissed their hands. The 
honest merchant quaintly says,—“ The people took 
him for a great man, but I saw that he was a lazy 
lubber.” 

Sh2^H^u Mr: Fitch next went to the city of Tanda. At 

aSffisuuS f^at time it was a great mart, but the Ganges, 
which once flowed past it, was already three miles 

w This primitive ceremony has been superseded ^ the present day by a more 
tedious ceremoniaL 
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off. From Tanda lie went to Coocli, the modern chap, yiii. 
Kooch BeUar. Here there was much silk, musk, 
and cotton cloth. The king was a Hindu. The 
people were all Hindds'. They would kill nothing, 
and had hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, 
and all other living creatures. From Cooch Mr 
Fitch went to the Portuguese settlement at Hdglili. 

He went through the jungle because the highway 
was infested by thieves. The country round Gour 
was almost all wilderness. He saw many buffaloes, 
swine, and deer. There were also very many tigers. 

Satgong, about four miles from Hughli, was an 
emporium. In Bengal there was a great market 
every day at some part or other, and traders went 
from place to place in large boats to buy rice and 
other things. The boats were rowed by twenty or 
six and twenty oars. They were of great burden, 
but were not covered. The neighbouring country 
of Orissa was also a famous seat of trade. Vessels 
from India and the islands of the East came to 
Orissa, and brought away large cargoes of rice, 
cotton cloth, and a cloth made of grass that looked 
like silk; as well as long pepper, butter, and pro¬ 
visions. The Sunderbunds was occupied by rebels 
against the emperor Akber. The Mussulman horse¬ 
men could not punish them, because they were pro¬ 
tected by the numerous creeks and rivers.®® 

Whilst Mr Fitch was traversing Hindustan, the GtenBraiacpount 
Portuguese had already established their maritime 
empire in the Eastern seas. Their historian Faria 
y Sousa, who flourished in the seventeenth century, 
throws a flood of light upon those parts of the Dek- 

A further account of these rebels will be found in the next chapter, on Por¬ 
tuguese India. 
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cHijp. VIII. han and the Peninsula, whicli have been already- 
described by Marco Polo. The history of Portu¬ 
guese India #ill, however, be separately treated in 
the next chapter. In the present place it will suf¬ 
fice to bring together tlie observations of the Portu¬ 
guese historian as regards the people of India in 
general. “ Those heathens,” says Faria y Sousa, 
“ have a book they believe in, and esteem as we do 
the Holy Scripture. It is writ in verse, and is pleas¬ 
ing and ‘ingenious. They believe in one God, the 
creator of all things, yet allow other uncreated gods; 
they also believe tliat there is heaven and hell, and 
that the souls of such as die in sin go into beasts, and 
stay there until, being purged, they go to eternal rest. 
They esteem cows as properestfor this transmigration. 
"Wyien a man is dying they bring a cow to him, and 
put the tail into his hand, that when liis soul departs 
it may be near the dooj; it is to enter at. They 
allow no free will. Some are of opinion that the 
souls return from hell into, other bodies till they 
merit heaven; and that there is an indifferent place 
witlmut reward or punishment for those who live 
indifferently. The sins they esteem most heinous 
are murder, theft, drinking wine, and committing 
adultery* Tlie sin of murder is wiped off with pil¬ 
grimages ; the sin of theft with alms; tlie sin of 
drinking -wine with fasting; and the sin of adultery 
with sacrifices. Sometimes men are sacrificed, but 
the greatest of all is the sacrifice of cows.®^ Some 
will lie dovm under the wheels of the heavy carts of 
their id^f, which crush them to pieces. Others 

wear irc^k%ith spikes that run into them. Others 

-^^- - - 

" poni%«re certainly sacrificed in ancient timea, bdt since the Srahmanical 
ascendancy the practice has fallen into disuse. 
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hang themselves on a hook, and there sing verses to cha?. tut. 
tlioir idols. They maintain hospitals, where they 
look after sick birds and beasts, and send men 
abroad to bring them in. But they have no com¬ 
passion for their fellow-men, saying, that their afflic¬ 
tions are sent them for their sins. There are men 
employed to buy birds or other creatures, only to 
return them to their liberty. Their chief gods are 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; and these form a body 
with three heads, called Mahdmurti, signifying the 
“ three chiefs.” Hence it is inferred that the 
Hindris had some knowledge, though imperfect, of 
the blessed Trinity.' They are much addicted to 
witchcraft and superstition; and believe there are 
fourteen worlds, and that this we live iii is an image 
of that in lieaven. Their several families touch not 
one another, nor eat together. Tradesmen cannot 
marry out of their own trade. Tlie most renowned 
families among them are the Rajas (i. e. Rajpoots), 
an ingenious people, who would rather lose their 
lives tlian their arms in battle ; and the Brdhmans, 
who contend with the Rajas for precedence. The 
Chetties are the richest merchants. The Vellalors, 
or country people, are held in such esteem that 
kings marry their daughters to Vellalers, sayingf 
“ They are the public substance.” “ 

In reviewing the state of India during the period, Eociesinstioai 

, ^ ^ o A / or^nization 

which has here been distinguished as the Brahman- 
ical revival, it is impossible to overlook the eeclesias- 
tical organization of the Brdhmans, by which the 
varied populations of India have been brought under 

I The Vellalors are a .high caste in Peninsular India. Faria y Sousa also refers 
to the division into the two Hands, known as the Eight and Left Has% which 
is peculiar to the Peninsula. 


26 
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CHA?. Till, their influence and authority. In every village, 
and every important family, a Bidhman priest is 
generally established as a preceptor or Purohita. 
Again, every sect or district is under the jui'isdiction 
of a. Guru, or spiritual head, who maintains its 
orthodoxy in matters of caste and religion. The 
Purohita is supported by the village or family 
where he has taken up his permanent abode. The 
Guru is generally engaged in extensive ecclesiastical 
visitations, during which he levies contributions 
for the support of himself and his own immediate 
disciples, and confirms the younger Hindus who 
have attained a suitable age.®® I'lio missionary 
op'erations of the Brdlnnans are indeed worthy of 
special study. They have been carried on from time 
immemorial; and the f)r,ocoss is still going on 
amongst hill tribes and other remote populations. 
A Brdliman makes his appearance in a so-called abr 
.original village; and establishes his influence by an 
affectation of superior sanctity, aided by the fame of 
his spells, incantations, mystic rites, and astrological 
predictions. He declares the village idol to be a form 
of one or other of the great gods or goddesses of the 
Brahmanical pantheon; and he professes to teach 
tlie true forms of worship. He divides the villagers 
into castes, and introduces caste laws. In this 
manner 1:116 populations of India have been brought 
under the spiritual domination of the Brdhmans, and 
the c^te system haa been introduced into secluded 
legioasj in which it was previously unknown.®® 

M Tte clistifictio4^betweeii the Purohita and the Guru has already been laid 
down. See Historyi-Vol. i., MaVifi. Bb&rata, chap. ii. Ite importauee will abund¬ 
antly apBear hereafter in dealing with the later history. ’ 

so ^Se territory of Munipore between Caohar and Burma was only conyerted to 
firahmapiam during the last century. 




CHAPTER IX. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. A. D. 1500-1600. 

During the sixteenth century, wliilst the Rajpoots chapter, ix. 
were slowly succumbing to the power of the Moguls, preSTteua™* 
the Portuguese empire in India rose to the zenith of ciiiiTi^i<K». 
its glory, and then began to decline. The Portu¬ 
guese were the first European nation that maintained 
a political power in India since the days of Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon. During the greater part of the 
fifteenth century they were pushing their way fur¬ 
ther and further round the Cape, until in 1498 they 
steered boldly across the Indian Ocean, and an- 
choi’ed off the coast of Malabar. Within a few years 
more they had established a maritime ascendancy, 
which extended over the coasts of Africa and Asia 
from Mosambique to Japan; whilst their famous cities 
of Goa, Malacca, and*Macao, had become emporiums 
of a trade with India and China, which had pre¬ 
viously enriched Venice and Genoa. But within a 
century the vitality of the Portuguese in India had 
begun to decay. -In 1500 their captains and ad¬ 
mirals were eager for gold and glory, but thej^ were 
also imbued with all the enthusiasm crusadprs. 

They had not found their way to India, like the 
early Dutch and English, merely for the pufjioses of 
trade. On the contrary, they were animated by , 
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CHAPTEB IX. devoted loyalty and fervent faith. They were 
equally zealous for the honour of Portugal and thb 
triumph of the cross of Christ. But in 1600 the old 
fire was dying out. The soldier had become a mere 
trader; the noble adventurer was little better than a 
pirate. Intermarriages of the Portuguese and native 
converts had deteriorated the race beyond re¬ 
demption, and religion and morals were painfully 
orientalized. In the present day the Portuguese in 
India have utterly degenerated. The once famous 
names of De Gama, De Castro, and De Sousa, are 
borne by wretched half-castes, who are blacker than 
the natives themselves. In Old Goa the stately 
mansions, streets, and bazaars are entirely deserted; 
and the churclios and monasteries, which are more 
magnificent than tliose of .any other European city 
in India, are sinking into ruins amidst a malarious 
waste and a few poverty-stricken hovels. A 
Portuguese government is still carried on at Now 
Goa; but the chief memorials of the great maritime 
power, which once inspired a deep fear throughout 
the Eastern seas, are to be found in the devastated 
cities and tiger-haunted jungles of the Sunderbunds. 

history of the Portuguese in India is thus 
invested with an interest and significance which are 
hardly appreciated by general readers. It records 
the first conflict between Christianity and Hinduism. 
It furnishes glimpses of the Indian continent as it 
was during the transition period which separates the 
modem India of commerce and civilization from the 
ancient India of the Brdhman and the Mussulman. 
It is invested, mol^eover, with a modern interest, for 
it 8q|sres problems which are still occasionally venti- 
lat^ from sheer ignorance as to where the Solution 
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is to be found. Above all, it throws a broad light chapter tv . 
upon a phase of the world’s history, wliich is of 
profound importance; namely, that spirit of revolt 
whicli is ever seething below the surface of society 
. like the hidden fires of a volcano. In Portuguese 
India this revolt found expression in a hateful piracy, 
which devastated the Sunderbunds, and 8j)read un¬ 
utterable terror over lower Bengal, until it was sup¬ 
pressed and punished by the strong arm of the 
emjieror Aurangzib. 

The first Portuguese who succeeded in reaching 
the shores of India arrived in three ships com- 
manded by Vasco de Gama. Twelve months pre¬ 
viously, on Saturday, the 8th of July, 1497, tliey 
had left Lisbon like an army of martyrs. Every 
man had gone to confession and received absolution. 

The monks of Our Lady of Bethlehem had walked 
to the ships in solemn procession, and offered up 
prayers for the 8ucce.?s of the expedition, which had 
been echoed by the whole population of Lisbon. 

The voyage which followed proved to be one of ex¬ 
treme peril. The adventurers had to encounter 
terrible storms in unknown seas, and treacherous 
enemies on unknown shores; and endured priva¬ 
tions which culminated’ in a new and dangerous 
disease, subsequently known as scurvy. But now 
the land of promise lay before them ; the land of 
gold and jewels, pearls and spices. In the joy and 
exultation of their hearts they held a solemn thanks¬ 
giving to Heaven, for having at last conducted 
them to'the realms of gold, which Portugal had for 
generations sought to discover. 

The great peninsula of India was at that period 
passing tlirough one of those convulsive throes to 
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CHAPTBB IX which it has been subject from the very dawn of 
PoMoai state of Moguls had not as yet invaded India, 

it was not until 1526 that Baber founded liis empire 
at Delhi and Agra. Meantime northern India, or 
Hindustan proper, had been parcelled out amongst 
a number of Afghan Mussulman chiefs; excepting 
to the south and west where the Rajpoots still main¬ 
tained an independent dominion. The remainder 
of India, known as the Dekhaii and the Peninsula, 
was about equally divided between Mussulmans and 
Ilindiis. The Dekhan was occupied by a powerful 
Mussulman dynasty known as the Brahmany Sultans. 
Southward of the Dekhan, the whole Peninsula, cor- 
resp^hiding to the present Madras presidency, and 
including Mysore, was formed into the Hindu king¬ 
dom of Narsinga, the last which deserved the name 
of empire. When the Portuguese anchored off Mala¬ 
bar the Mussulmans of the Dekhan and Hindds of 
Narsinga were at peace. After a series of bloody 
wars which extended over a centuiy, the Mussulmans 
of the Dekhan had at last compelled the Hindu Rais 
of the Peninsula to pay tribute; and the work of 
devastation, slaughter, and plunder was thus brought 
to a close. 

of Mala- Portuguese, however, could know but little 

of these great powers. Before,them was a long line 
of coast territory, with a mountain-wall in the back¬ 
ground, formed by the chain of mountains known as 
the western Ghauts, but which might be more ap¬ 
propriately termed the Indian Apennines. This 
mountaih-wall seemed to shut out alike the Mussul¬ 
mans of tlie Dekhan and the Hindus of the south, to 
whom, however, the Rajas of the coast owed a 
nominal allegiance. The whole line of sea-board is 
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called, by the general name of Malabar; a name chapter nc 
which should properly bo applied only to the 
southern end between Cananore and Comorin. 

The territory of Malabar, thus limited, is per- so?w andje- 
haps one of the mGst curious regions in all India. 

The higher class natives are a relic of primitive 
civilization when the marriage tie was unknown or 
disregarded. Being walled off as it were from the 
more orthodox Hindu empire of Narsinga, they 
obstinately adhered to their depraved mode of 
living, althougli they accepted the form of religion 
which was taught by the Brfihmans. Their ori¬ 
ginal worsliip was tliat indescribable idolatry of 
sex, which was associated with the worsliip of%iva; 
but they had subsequently professed the worship of 
Vishnu, under his great incarnations of Edma and 
Krishna, which was the national religion of the Eais 
of Narsinga. They also propitiated a demon-goddess, 
named Mari or Mariarnma, who was supposed to bo 
the originator and distributer of all diseases. They 
were divided into a number of potty kingdoms, each 
of which was governed by a Eaja; but these Eajas 
acknowledged the authority of a suzerain, who 
reigned at the ancient sea-port of Calicut, under the 
title of Zamorin or emperor. 

From time immemorial the sea-ports of Malabar, 
especially Calicut, had. been famous for their trade 
in spices, pepper, ginger, and other Indian com¬ 
modities. The Rajas of the several kingdoms were 
deeply interested in this trade, for they levied a tax 
on every sale, and often supplied the cargoes. The 
principal traders, however, were Mussulmans from 
Arabia and Egypt, who went by the name of Moors. 

These men carried away not only rich cargoes to 
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CHAPTOBIX. the Red Sea, but shiploads of pilgrims going to 
Mecca. They landed their pilgrims at Jedda, and 
their goods at Suez. The goods were then carried 
through Egypt on the backs of camels to the city of 
Alexandria, where they were again shipped in the 
vessels of Venetian and Genoese merchants, and 
Conveyed to the different ports in the Mediterranean, 
fleet The three Portuguese vessels under Vasco de 
cajiout. Gama anchored off Calicut on the 20th of May, 
1498 ; and their arrival must have c^sed no little 
excitement at tlie court of the Zamorin, as well as in 

f 

the city bazaars. Vasco de Gama opened up com¬ 
munications with the shore through his pilot, and 
announced himself as ambassador from the sovereign 
of Portugal, and bearer of a letter to the Zamorin 
from king Emanuel. The Zamorin naturally ex¬ 
pressed a wish to see the strangers; and the Portu¬ 
guese admiral, accompanied by twelve of his officers, 
entered a boat, and landed for the first time on the 
shores of India. 

b}^uf8e‘at\hr' reception of Vasco de Gama was precisely 

might have been expected from a Hindd 
Raja of the period, inflated with pride and arro¬ 
gance, but having a special regard to his own in¬ 
terests. No sooner had Don Vasco landed, than he 
was offered a palanquin, and carried through the sun 
to a neighbouring pagoda. The building with its 
surroundings is described as equal to the greatest of 
the Portuguese monasteries. On the top of the gate¬ 
way w^re five bells, and opposite to it was a tall 
pillar of brass, with a cock on the summit. Within 
the gate Vasco de Gama was received by four 
Malabar Brdhmans, who were only half clothed, 
precisely as they would appear in the present day. 
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They wore nothing above their waist but the Brah- chapter ix. 
manical thread; and only a white-cotton cloth from 
their waist downwards. The Brdhmans sprinklod 
the Portuguese strangers' with scented water, and 
presented them with powdered sandal-wood, accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom. About the walls of the 
pagoda were painted several horrible figures of 
monsters and wild beasts. In the middle was a 
round chapel with brass gates; and within the 
chapel was th#statue of a woman enshrouded with 
darkness. The Portuguese gazed eagerly around, and 
presently they asked whom the statue represented. 
TheMalabars cried out with joyful reverence, “ J^ari,” 

“ Mari; ” and at once prostrated themselves on the 
ground. The Portuguese immediately took it for 
granted that the demon-goddess was the Virgin 
Mary, and prostrated themselves in like manner; 
but in a few moments they discovered their folly, 
and could only laugh at the idea of having been 
induced to worship a demon. 

From the pagoda Don Vasco and his Portuguese 
officers were carried to the palace of tlie Zamorin; 
it was built of mud, but pleasantly situated amidst 
trees and gardens. The strangers were ushered ift 
with all the ceremonial that Asiatic princes assume 
on such occasions. The chief Brdhman received 
them at the gate,. and then led Don Vasco into 
the audience-chamber. Here the Zamorin was 
seated in state on an elevated couch of silk which 
was ascended by steps. A grave official Stood by 
his side holding a gold plate of betel. Tlib 'JHindd 
prince was arrayed in white cotton flowered with 
gold. He wore rich jewels in his ears; bracelets 
and bangles on his legs and arms; and on his head 
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CHAPTEB ix. -vvas a diadem of pearls. He received Don Vasco 
with dignified hauteur, whilst the noble Portuguese 
was directed to sit on one of the steps of the throne. 
The letter from. King Emanuel w’as then received, 
and Don Vasco was promised a speedy answer. 
Mu&nan But iiitrigues were already on foot against the 
at*caiteut. strangcrs. The Mussulman merchants naturally re¬ 
garded the Portuguese as Christian dogs, and were 
extremely indignant that such men should have ap¬ 
peared in India as commercial rivals.* They bribed 
the ofiicials of the Zamorin, and whispered tliat tlio 
strangers were not in any way envoys from the king 
of Portugal; that the presents which liad been 
brouglit were too poor for such a king to liave sent, 
or for the Zamorin to receive; tliat the would-be 
ambassadors w’ere in reality dangerous pirates, who 
had already committed several outrages on the 
coast of Africa, and probably intended to work more 
mischief in India. Don Vasco, who had been made 
over to tlie care of one of these officials, soon found 
that he was virtually a prisoner. He was perpetu¬ 
ally urged to bring his ships nearer to the shore j 
and he suspected or discovered that the Mussulmans 
only wanted to burn them. At length he assumed 
a bold tone, and fairly frightened the Zamorin. He 
was now permitted to return to .his ship and land a 
portion of his cargo; and a house was made over to 
him, and placed in the charge of a Portuguese factor. 
V^jo de Gama : But the Mussulmans did not rest a moment from 

PortS^™ their intrigues. The factor could neither buy nor 
sell a single article, and soon found that he also was 
a prisoner. Don Vasco seized some fishermen by 
way of reprisals, and thus procured the release of 
the faictor. Unfortunately he did not release all the 
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fishermen, but kept some on board to carry to chaptes h. 
Portugal. This proceeding confirmed the suspicion 
that he was a slave-hunting pirate, and excited such 
alarm along the coast that vessels began to assemble 
from all the neighbouring ports for his destruction. 
Accordingly lie pneo 'more steered out into the 
Indian Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way 
he came. In 1499 ho entered the river Tagus after 
an absence of two years; but of one hundred and 
sixty men whw liad accompanied him from Lisbon, 
only fifty-five returned. He had lost two-thirds of his 
force by scurvy, privation, and disastrous encounters. 

But the survivors were the heroes of the day. Public 
thanksgivings were offered up in all the churches and 
cathedrals, and thcwhole nation was filled with joy and 
exultation. Spain had discovered America, but Por¬ 
tugal had found her way to the riches of the Indies.^ 

King Emanuel was now convinced that force was fuSuefeaMt, 
necessary for the establishment of a trade in India. 

A fleet of thirteen ships was manned with twelve 
hundred men, and sent to India under Alvarez 
Cabral. Of this fleet more than half were foundered 
on the voyage, and only six ships anchored at 
Calicut. The fishermen brought away on the previous 
voyage were soon landed and left to tell thoir own 
story. Negotiations were opened with theZamorin. 

Six Brdhmau ministers of state were sent on board 
the ships as hostages; whilst Cabral and his officers 
went on shore and eventually concluded a treaty. 

A house in Calicut was again made over,^o the 
Portuguese for the purposes *of trade; and a Portu¬ 
guese factor with sixty picked'men were sent to 
transact business, and protect the premises. 

1 PortngUMe Asia by Faria y Sousa, translated by Stevens. London, 1695. 
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CHAPTER, IX. But the old intriguing spirit of the Mussulman 

Sdrep>Si5?®’ was as active as ever. The Portuguese 

could purchase only very slowly and at very ad¬ 
vanced rates; whilst they saw the Moors loading 
their own vessels rapidly. At last Cabral was so 
exasperated that he seized one of the Mussulman 
ships, and transferred the cargo to his own vessel. 
The cry at once spread throughout the city that 
the Portuguese were pirates. The military class of 
Hindus, who are called Nairs in Malabar, wore 
roused to indignation. An excited mob gathered 
round the factory, and assailed the inmates with 
darts and javelins. The Portuguese made an ob¬ 
stinate defence, but were overwhelmed by numbers. 
At last a portion of the wall was broken down, 
and the Nairs rushed in. Fifty Portuguese w'cre 
slaughtered on the spot, but the remainder escaped 
to the shore and swam to their ships. Cabral was 
so maddened at the news, and especially at hearing 
that the Zaraorin had shared in the plunder of the 
factory, that he burned fifteen ships that were lying 
in the harbour, and cannonaded the town for two 
days,, during which, it is said, five hundred people 
were killed. 

pri“„c»‘^'Slnthe This onorgctic proceeding led to other intrigues 
the of a character which is singularly oriental. The 
princes of Malabar had long been jealous of the 
authority of the Zamorin; and when they saw 
that the Portuguese had cannonaded his port, 
they i^anifested an anxiety to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of such powerful strangers. This line of action 
: M well deserving of notice. Taxiles and Porus the 
^ouhger pursued precisely the same policy when 
Alexander of Macedon invaded the Punjab. On the 
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approacli of an invader by sea or land, the princes ohafteb ix, 
of India have always waited events. If the invader 
is victorious, they wait until his superiority is fully 
established; and when they find that he is really the 
stronger, they are ready to ally with him against their 
own suzerain.® Cabral, like Alexander, was equal to 
the occasion. He opened up a communication through 
a somewhat remarkable personage known as a Yogi. 

These Yogis have already been described as a class 
of religious mendicants, only known to India, who 
ponder over the secrets of death and reproduction 
until they become half crazed, and fancy that 
they have delivered their souls from the bondage 
of the flesh, and become deities. However, through 
this Yogi, Cabral obtained cargoes both at Cochin 
and Cananore, and then returned to Lisbon. Strange 
to say this Yogi was ultimately converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, and duly baptized.® 

In 1602 another armament appeared in the Piraticotora- 
Eastern seas under the command of Vasco de Gama, 
the discoverer of India. Hostilities had now taken 
the form of a piratical crusade against every Mussul¬ 
man ship the Portuguese could find. The cruelties 
perpetrated were horrible. One ship contained two 
hundred and sixty pilgrims, who were going to 
Mecca, of whom fifty were women and children. 

Twenty children were saved and baptized, but the 
remainder were thrust down into the hold without 
mercy, and the ship was then scuttled and* set on 
fire. It would be wearisome to desciilj^ other 

® In the present day the paramount power of the British government is on a 
firmer footing than that of any previous suzerain in India. Some tooeMng 
proofs of genuine li^alty were exhibited on many trying occasions during the 
mutinies of 1857. 

* Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 69. 
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captures, wlucli wei-e mostly of the same stamp. 
It will suffice to say that the Portuguese were per¬ 
mitted to erect a fort and church at Cochin, and 
ipado it their head-quarters. Henceforth the Raja 
of Cochin proved a faithful ally to the king of 
Portugal. Ho paid no tribute, but declared himself 
a subject of Portugal. In 1503 he was assailed by 
the Zamorin and a powerful army of confederates; 
but he resolutely refused to surrender the Portuguese 
who bad taken refuge in his dominions, and tlio 
Zamorin was ultimately compelled to retire. In 
return for this good service, he received a crowA of 
gold from king Emanuel, and a yearly present of a 
golden cup and a large golden coin from Portugal.* 
Whilst staying at Cochin, Don Vasco received 
ambassadors from a colony of Syrian Christians, who 
had been settled for centuries in the city and king¬ 
dom of Cranganore, on the Malabar coast not far 
from Cochin. The embassy was in every respect a 
strange one. The men told Don Vasco that there 
■were thirty thousand Christians in the colony; that 
Saint Thomas the apostle had preached to their fore¬ 
fathers; that they were subject to the Patriarch of 
Armenia; that they were harassed by the pagans 
around them; that they knew the Viceroy to be an 
officer of the most Catholic king in Europe; and 
they were desirous of making their submission to 
him. Accordingly they delivered to Don Vasco a 
so-called rod of justice. This rod was of a red 
colour, «ud about the length of a sceptre. It was 
tipped with silver at each end, and had three bells 
on the top.® 

‘ F»ria y '^ousft, Tol. i., page 67 ; toI. ii., page 226. 

‘ Ibid., yol. i,, page 67. The aubseqaent efforts of the Portuguese priests to 
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. Shortly after these events, a new and unexpected 
enemy appeared upon the scene. This was the 
Sultan of Egypt, better known to our forefathers as 
the Soldan of Caii'o. This Saracen monarch was 
naturally furious at the many captures of Mecca 
ships, and the heavy loss of trade, which no longer 
passed through Egypt, but went round the Cape. 
In the first outburst of his wrath he swore by the 
Propliet that lie would destroy all the holy places 
at Jerusalem, unless the Portuguese at once aban¬ 
doned the Indian seas. The Pope was so alarmed 
that he entreated king Emanuel to accede to tlie 
wishes of the Saracen. Nothing, liowcver, was done. 
Meantime the Venetians were as great losers as the 
Sultan of Egypt, and actually furnished the infidel 
with the timber to build a fleet at Suez for the 
extirpation of tlie Portuguese. News in those days 
must have travelled but slowly, but native vessels in 
large numbers were always plying from port to port. 
In this way probably the Portuguese Viceroy dis¬ 
covered that an Egyptian fleet was actually on its 
way to the Indian seas, and that it was expected to 
co-operate With the Mussulman Sultan of Guzerat for 
the destruction of the Portuguese.® 

The Viceroy might well have been alarmed. 
The Turks had long been the terror of Europe; 
and the appearance of an Egyptian fleet in the 
Eastern seas might have been a signal for the 
Mussulman powers of Guzerat and tlie Dekhan to 
unite their forces for the expulsion of the Cl^istian 

cure these simple-minded Christians of schism, forms a enrious chapter in eccle¬ 
siastical history. 

® Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 82 se^. The subsidy to the Sultan was even 
recommended in the Venetian senate. See letter of L. da Potto, quoted by Hal- 
1am, Literature of Europe, vol. iii., page 165. 
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cHAPTEB, IX. strangers, who were ruining their trade. But such 
confederations of Asiatic sovereigns are rarely if ever 
possible. Tliey are broken up as soon as formed by 
treacliery, or suspicion of treachery. No one will 
trust bis, neighbour, but will rather seek to hang 
back and wait events, in order tliat he may join the 
victor in the end. Indeed no tie, political or 
religious, can be trusted to keep Asiatic rulers 
together, unless it is held fast by the strong arm of 
a paramount power. 

TrimminKof The Effvptian fleet duly arrived in the Indian 

KluT'iestrao- Ocean, and anchored at the port of Diu, which is a 

EwpHan® little island off the southern coast of Guzerat. The 
Mussulman governor of Diu did then precisely 
what a similar ruler would do now; he waited for 
events. A Portuguese fleet came up, and an engage¬ 
ment ensued. The Egyptians were getting a little 
the worst- of it, when the governor sent out a re¬ 
inforcement of small vessels to help them. The 
Egyptians gained the victory, and took several 
Portuguese prisoners ; and the Viceroy’s own son was 
slain in the action. The governor then took charge 
of the Portuguese prisoners in behalf of the Egyp¬ 
tians; and tried to keep terms with the Portuguese 
by sending a letter of condolence to the Viceroy. 
The Portuguese, however, soon retrieved their loss. 
The Viceroy sailed with a large fleet to Diu, and 
fell upon the Egyptians, and utterly defeated them, 
and plundered,,and destroyed their shipping. The 
governpr waited this time until the battle was won, 
and then hastened i to restore the prisoners, and 
court the friendship of the Portuguese. 

The ablest of all the Viceroys of Portuguese 
India Whs Alfonso de Albuquerque, who governed it 
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from 1509 fo 1515. ITe made some mistakes, and chaftee ix. 
committed some barbarous actions, but tlieso should ^p.^'rounM 
be justly cliargcd to tlie bigoted fanaticism of the at g™ and*'*"* 
age. In other respects he was a military statesman 
of sound judgment. Ho saw that the interests of 
Portugal demanded tliat she should have two 
capitals of her own ; one for the Indian peninsula, 
and one for the Malay peninsula, including Siam 
and Burma. For this purpose he selected two ad¬ 
mirable sites, Goa and Malacca. The island of Goa 
seems formed by nature t6 be a harbour of refuge 
for a maritime power, that desires to bo shut oflF 
from the main. Its western shore was open to the 
Indian Ocean; whilst the remaining portion was cut 
off from the continent by an arm of the sea. Again, 
both the island and tlio coast were protected against 
a hostile attack from the interior, by the almost 
impenetrable jungles of the Konkan. The island 
had been a nest of pirates from the days of Pliny; 
but about forty years before the arrival of Albu¬ 
querque the Sultan of Bijapore had cut a way through 
the jungle, and driven out the pirates, on account of 
certain outrages which had been committed on 
Mecca pilgrim ships, and then established a colony 
of Mussulman traders in their room. Malacca was 
also favourably situated on the Malay peninsula 
opposite Sumatra. Both places were ca]jturcd by 
Albuquerque without any pretext whatever, except¬ 
ing tliat the Christians of Portugal wore at war 
against the infidel followers of the Prophet., 

Albuquerque was the first Portuguese 
who fairly earned the respect of the gi’cat Mufeul- Albuquerque, 
man and Hindii powers; but he could not throw off 
that blind crusading enmity against Mussulmans, 

*r 
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cHAPtEB IX. which is only beginning to pass away from tlie 
mind of Cliristendom. He died at.the bar of Goa 
on the 16th of Decemberj 1515, at the age of sixty- 
three. He was buried at Goa in a chapel which he 
had himself built at the gate of the city; but in after¬ 
years his bones were carried to Lisbon, and interred 
in the church of Our Lady of Grace. He was the 
last of the real Portuguese gentlemen; the true 
soldier' of the old aristocracy, who cared not to 
engage in trade or to artiass riches, but sought only 
for honour and glory 

^cendanCTof The immediate successors of Albuquerque 

tlieMusHUimans ^ ^ ^ ^ 

13 M- 1500 .'’""' achieved nothing deserving of special attention. 

Meantime great events were coming to pass on the 
other side of the western Ghauts. The politictd 
status of India, during the ceritury and a half 
which preceded the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India, namely, from 1350 to 1500, has already been 
briefly indicated. Hindustan, with the exception 
of'Rajpootana, was distributed amongst a number of 
Mussulman chieftains, whose normal state was that 
of intermittent war. The Dekhan was occupied by 
the great Mussulman empire of the so-called Brah- 
many Sultans. The Peninsula was occupied by the 
Canarese empire of Narsinga or Vijayanagar, which 
had established its suzerainty over the whole of' 
India southward of the Krishna river from the coast 
of Malabar to that of Coromandel.® The Brahmany 
Mussulmans.of the. Dekhan were completely cut oft' 

? Fam y Sousa, ToL i., pagej 207. 

* .‘Fbe enipirs.Of Narsinga tte ttiree ancient kingdoms of Ckola, Cliora, 

and Psadya!. It corresponded tO'the region known in the Isst century as the two 
Camatics^ iKunely, Bahighant, or the Carnatic abo.re the Ghauts, and Pafynghaut, 
or the Cai^tio below the Ghauts. The history of Peninsula-India' will be brought 
underdfipsjdsiw hereafter. , ’ 
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from the Mussulman powers of Hindustan, by the chapteb ix. 
Rajpoot kingdoms of Meywar, Marwar, and Jeypore, 
and the mountain-wall of the Vindhya range; whilst 
furtlier eastward the great jungle of Gondwana 
interposed an almost impenetrable barrier; The 
result was that the Mussulman Sultans of the 
Dekhan were enabled to concentrate tlieir forces 
against the Hindd sovereigns of Narsinga, and had 
ultimately established their supremacy and compel¬ 
led the Hindd Rajas to pay yearly tribute.' 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, or 
about tlie time that the Portuguese arrived in India, 
the empire of the Brahmany Mussulmans became 
dismembered into five separate kingdoms, namely, 
Ahmednagar and Berar on the north; Bfjdpiir and 
Golcdnda on the soutli; and the petty state of Bi'der 
in the centre. This dismemberment proved fatal to 
the independence of these sovereignties. They were 
no longer consolidated into one empire, which could 
concentrate the whole of its forces against the 
Hindus of Narsinga. The southern states of Bf- 
jdpur and Golcouda were left to bear the brunt 
of the struggle, whilst the three states to the north¬ 
ward stood aloof, and made war upon each other, 
after tlie blind fashion of Asiatic sovereigns. In a 
Word, the balance of power was upset between the 
Mussulmans of the Dekhan and tlie Hindds of the 
Peninsula. It .was hot, however, until 1534 that 
Krishna Raij the powerful sovereign of Narsinga, 
realized the fact that his old enemy was divided and 
disabled, and mashed an immense force of men aipd 
elephants into the Dekhan. For the first time in 
their history the Hindd got the upper hand pf the 
Mussulmans. Krishna Rai succeeded in estai^liddng 
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CHAPTER IX. an ascendancy, which lasted for more than forty 
years. It is characteristic of the times that 
Portuguese mercenaries were fighting on either 
side. 

Eeiatiotis For some years after the death of Albuquerque, 

Mtivepowera.** aiinals of the Portuguese are chiefly filled with 
petty wars on account of their forts. Wherever 
they established a depot they found it necessary 
to build a fort; and they generally succeeded in 
obtaining permission by helping the prince of the 
country against his neighbours. When, however 
this help was no longer required, every prince in 
turn tried to expel the Portuguese either by force 
or treachery; and by way of reprisals, the Portu¬ 
guese formed expeditions for scouring the coasts, 
and burning, pillaging, and devastating the country. 

Description of By tliis time the Portuguese must have acquired 

Guzorat. •', ^ 

a considerable knowledge of Western India. With 
the Peninsula of Guzerat they were S])ocially ac¬ 
quainted. It had been formed into a Mussulman 
kingdom, but was the theatre of fiequent wars be¬ 
tween the Mussulmans and the Rajpoots. The 
country was most fertile and flourishing. It 
abounded in elephants, cattle, fruit, and all kinds 
of provisions; and it contained large stocks of silks, 
cottons, gems, and other commodities. The chief 
city was Cambay, which sometimes gavcitsj name to 
the entire kingdom. This city was called the Indian 
Cairo. The liouses were square buildings of stone and 
brick,with flat roofs.. They had goodly gardens with 
^jj^iegranates, citrons, melons, and figs; as well as 
iyarious springs of fresh water. The country was 
all pilain, so that the people generally travelled in 
waggons, like those of Flanders. The waggons, 
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however, were ligliter; and the oxen tliat drew them chapteb ix. 
were smaller than those of Spain. Tiie population 
consisted of Banians, Rajpoots, and Mussulmans. 

The Banians would eat nothing that had life. Their 
priests were called Verteas, and wore white clothes 
which they never took off until worn to rags. These. 

Verteas lived upon charity, and kept nothing until 
the next day.® They placed their greatest hope of 
salvation in killing no creature. They would not use 
a lamp at night, lest a moth or butterfly should die by 
it. They always carried a broom wherewitli to sweep 
the ground they were to tread, lest they should step 
on any worm or insect. They had the most super¬ 
stitious regard for signs and omens of every kind. 

The Rajpoots wore good soldiers, and formerly ruled 
the kingdom.^® The Mussulmans were called Lauteas. 

The common people were very ingenious in the me¬ 
chanical arts, and wrought many delightful things 
in silk, gold, ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise-shell, 
crystal, ebony, and other similar materials. They 
not only refrained from killing any living creature, 
but they would ransom venomous things, such as 
snakes, which others were about to kill.^^ 

As regards the region between Guzerat and 
Malabar, the Portuguese were familiar with the 
coast, but had little or no knowledge of the interior. 


' The Verteas bore a strong resemblance to the Jains alreadjr described. See 
ante, page 361. 

t** The I’ortu^nese historian adds that the Eajpoots acknowledged one God 
and three persons,- and worshipped the-blessed Viigin; a doctrine preserved 
from the days of the Apostles. This was a frequent delusion of Christian trayel- 
leiB in former times. Tlie three principal deities of the later Bindhs were Brdh- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva ^ and as each one was identified with the supreme spirit, so 
they werq often feverally worshipped as representatives of the supreme spirit, ^ 

“ Faria y Sousa, vol. i., page 361. Compare also Furchas's Filgrimage, 
chap. ix. 
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CHAPTEBIX. Nominally the region formed part of the Mussulman 
kingdoms of Kandeish, Ahmednagar, and Bfj4pur; 
but the seas were infested by pirates, and the trade 
must have been very inferior to that of Malabar. 
The Portuguese, however, had established forts at 
Daman and Chaul, and were well acquainted with 
the islands of Bombay, Salsette,. and Elephanta. 

DMcriptionof The Portuguose were best acquainted with Mala- 

• Malabar: po- ° ^ ... 

the long strip of coast territory which lies be¬ 
tween the sea and the mountain wall of the Western 
Ghauts. It extends from Cananore to Comorin, 
and is at present known as Malabar and Travancore. 
The whole region is distributed by nature into 
isolated tracts, which are separated from each other 
by rivers, mountains, and dense jungles. These 
tracts were formed into petty kingdoms, which could 
not by reason of the physical barriers be formed into 
a single empire. They all acknowledged the nominal 
suzerainty of the Zamorin of Calicut; but, like the 
Raja of Cochin, they throw it oif as occasions arose. 
In the seventeenth century there were two traditions 
extant as regards the origin of the Zamorin. Accord¬ 
ing to one story, the kings of this line were all 
Brdhmans, and esteemed for piety and learning. 
Tliey .believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
avoided the slaughter of animals. About six cen¬ 
turies before the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
[i.e. about a.d. 900], there was a king in Malabar, 
who was so powerful that the people dated their era 
from his reign. He was converted to Islkm by some 
Mussulman" traders! at his ports, and accordingly 
gave them permission to build Calicut. When he 
was growing old he resolved on going on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca; and aceordipgly divided his author^ 
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ity between two of his heirs. He appointed the chapt|!r ix. 
chief to the kingdom of Coulam (Travancore); 
where he fixed the head See of the religion,of the 
Br4hinans, and called him “ Cobritim,” which is the 
same as high priest. To his nephew he gave Cali¬ 
cut, with all the temporal dominion, and called him 
Zamorin. Subsequently the spiritual dignity had 
been transferred from Coulam (Quilon) to Cochin. 

The temporal sovereignty had remained at Calicut. 

The king of Malabar then proceeded to Mecca, but 
was drowned on the voyage.^® According to another 
tradition there were originally twenty kings of 
Malabar; but so many ditfercnces arose between 
these petty sovereigns, that they determined to 
elect an arbitrator. The office was not to be 
hereditary but elective; and it was to be held by 
a prince who was not lilcely to become too power¬ 
ful. Accordingly they appointed Cheraman Peru- 
mal, literally “a governor from Chera,” and fixed 
his residence at Calicut.^® Such, however, was the 


Travancore is the modem name of the kingdom. Faria y Sousa calls it 
Coulam ; it should be Kollam. The city of Kollam, which anciently gave its 
name to the kingdom, is marked Quilon on modern maps. It is situated on the 
coast, to the northward of Trevandrum, which is the present capital of Travaheore. 

13 Faria y Sousa, vol. i., pages 100,101. The reference to an era of a king of 
Malabar, associated with Quilon (anciently Kollam), is of some importance.. It is 
still known as the Kollam era, and is also called the “Parasurama-Sacam,” or 
“'Era of Parasu-Rkma," which commences a.d. 825. (See Brown's Carnatic 
Chronology, page 34.) This seems to furnish a clue to the age of Parasu-Hhma. 
Possibly the era of Paraau-Rima corresponds to the era of Rama’s conquest of 
Rhvana and the R&kshasas. The story of the Mecca pilgrimage is doubtless a 
pious invention of the Mussulmans. 

14 The namSs of these little kingdoms »ire given hy Faria f .Soasai The 
author is satisfied that a Survey of9oer of local experience would succeed i?i 

ing nji an approximate map of the different soverei^ties. They compriate Ganafiore, 
Tanore, Moringne, Cranganore, Parum, Mungate, Bepelim, Coch% piamper, 
Pimienta, Tarungule, Maturte, Porca (? Cbambagacherry), Marta, Pittocne, Cale 
Coulam (? Kayencoilam), Coulam (Quilon), Changemhte, 6nndi«,‘ii^Trairaih^re. 

>3 Chera was an ancient kingdi^ in the Western Peninsula, exte&ding from 
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CHAPTER IX. great concourse of merchants from all parts to tliat 
city, tliat it grew into a metropolis of an empire, 
notwithstanding the care which had been taken to 
prevent itd® 

The social customs of the Malabar people were 
poopie- yery peculiar, and reveal a state of. society which 
can scarcely be realized. The priests were regarded 


the sea-coast into the interior, where its frontiers conterminated with those of the 
enuicnt kingdom of Pandya or Madura. It is mentioned by Ptolemy. It included 
Malabar, Travancore, and part of Coimbatore. 

According to tradition Chcraman Peruraal was only permitted to reign twelve 
years, when he was expected to commit suicide, and make over his kingdom 
to his successor. (Day’s Land of the Permauls, i. e. Cochin, chap. ii. Madras, 
18G3.) This strange custom seems to have died out of Malabar long before the 
arrival of the I’ortugucsc, but old travellers refer to its existence in the territories 
of the king of Travancore. It is thus described in Purchas’s Pilgrimage:— 

“ The king of Travancorc’s dominion stretcheth beyond Cape Comorin, (where 
Malabar endeth) on the east side four score and ten miles as farre as Cael [i. c. 
Kaynl]: which divers great lords hold under him. Among the rest is the 
Signiory of Quilacare. In the city of Quilacare is an idol of high account, to 
which they sidemnize a feast every twelfth year. The temple sacred to this idol 
hath exceeding great revenue. The king (for so he is calU d) at this feast eieeteth a 
scaffold covered with silk; and having washed himself with great sohmnity, ho 
prayeth before this idol: and then ascendeth the scaffold, and there in the pre¬ 
sence of all the people cutteth off’ his nose, and after that his cars, lips, and other 
parts, which he casts towards the idol; and at last he cuts his throat, making a 
butcherly sacrifice of himself to his idol. He that is to be his successor, must be 
present hereat; for he must undergo the same martyrdom when his twelve years 
} ubilee is come.” 

Faria y Sousa, vol. ii., page 244. The following particulars are added by 
the Portuguese historian, and may bo accepted as an illustration of the confusion 
of ideas respecting Christianity, which prevailed in the seventeenth century. “ This 
dignity of emperor, which is signified by the woi-d Zamorin, continued till the 
year of grace 347, according to the records of Calicut; but till 688, according to 
the records of Coehip, Wheresoever it was Chora Perumul then reigned, who 
tired with the ceres of a crown, and having some knowledge of the Evangelical 
doctrine, os being a great favourer of the Christians of St Thomas, inhabiting at 
Cranganore, he resolved to end his days at Meliapore, serving in that church. By 
consent of all his princes, he resigned the crown to Mannchem Herari, his page; 
esteemed worthy and able to govern that empire. Ferumal died at Meliapore; 
and it is thought one of those tedies found with the apostle was his.” 

The story of the discovery of the remains of St Thomas, krill be related here* 
after. The dates furnished by the Portuguese are wholly unreliable; otherwise 
they would prove the impossibility of the Perumal in question being a contempo¬ 
rary of the apostle. In all probability the Perumal turned a Buddhist monk in his 
-The Mussulmans said that he embraced Islam. 
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as UfiiiunaTis, and were called Brdlimans; but their chapter ix. 
proper name was Namburies. The military class 
were in like manner treated as Kshatriyas; but in 
reality they were a tribe of Sddras, and. wont by the 
name of Nairs. These Nairs were trained from their 
early childhood in the use of arms, and formed the 
militia of the countiy ; but they were not regarded 
as true soldiers, until they had undergone a cere¬ 
mony corresponding to that of being knighted by 
the king. From that time they seem to have formed 
a military nobility, and were never to be seen with- 
out their sword and buckler. They were not 
married, but lived so indiscriminately with Nair 
women, that no man was supposed to know his own 
children ; and the succession, whether to the crown, 
or to landed property, went to the son of a sister as 
the nearest known kintsman. The Nambxiries and the, 

Nairs were the two highest classes. All others were 
regarded as vastly inferior; and some w’ere so impure, 
that they might bo slain if they ajxproached too 
nearly.^^ 

The kings and nobles of Malabar performed sacrincea. 
dalW prayers and sacrifices in honour of their gods. 

The offerings consisted of rice, cocap.-nut, and butter; 
and were burnt before the golden idols for the sake 
of obtaining riches and prosperity for themselves,. 
and revenge and destruction upon their enemies. 

Many had familiar spirits in their houses, whom they 
sought to propitiate. Witches were not punished in 
Malabar, but were consulted by the kings. In 
sickness the people applied to wizards, rather than 
to doctors. They considei'ed that disease was pro- 

" Faria y Sousa, vol. ii., page 225. Furch.-ie's Pilgrimage. 
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OHAPTEBIX. duced by a demon; and that the wizard could induce 
the demon tu go away. They believed that small¬ 
pox could be cured by an offering to the goddess 
Bhadrd Kalf, who was supposed to cause it. They 
also believed that gout was produced by five sh?- 
devils like sows; and they offered food fit for swine 
to these demons, in order that they might transfer 
the disease to the sitdc man’s enemies.’® 

Mjgioiis bath- The people bathed often, not so much to cleanse 
the body as the soul; inasmuch as they purged them¬ 
selves from venial sins by putting their heads under 
water. This they did after being touched by a 
plebeian ; after touching a dead body; after touch¬ 
ing meat with the right hand; after touching those 
so touched, or their houses or wells; after touching 
another with the right hand whilst eating; or touching 
a drop of water which had been disturbed by one of 
low caste. But there were mortal sins that could not 
be so washed away. It was a mortal sin to use a pot 
which had been touched by men who were defiled; 
to eat rice before the body had been purified; to eat 
rice wdiioh had been boiled by a person of low caste; 
to have intercourse with women of low Caste; to eat 
rice which liad fallen from another man’s plate.’® 

Their bathing was peculiar, being connected with 
the worship of the Trimdrti.®’ They believed that 
the stope of the tank was the god Brahma; that 
the lipsyof it were Vishnu; that altogether it was 
Siva. water they wrote the three letters 

A CJ M wit’*i one finger,®’ and threw water over it 
wi^i thf^ee, believing that the three gods bathed 
“ .'-y '"‘'7 ^ 

•• Faria 1^ Sousa; Tol. ii., page 898. - • Ibid., page 399. 

See page 388. 

Ooriiipaie'History, vol. iL, part t., Brahmanic Period. 
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there. They tlien dipped their heads and threw chapter ix. 
water towards the eight parts of the world, as 
offerings to tlie eight guardian deities of tlie universe. 

They called upon the goddess Sri, or good fortune,^® 
and washed their faces three times. They next 
offered water to the sun, and washed their hands and' 
feet. They then touched every part of the body in 
order to sanctify it. They held their hands as if 
they gave something to two spirits who they said 
attended on eveiy man; one on his right hand to 
record his good works, and the other on his left 
hand to record his evil works. The last ceremony 
of all was to rub the forehead, shoulders, and breast, 
with white ashes taken up Avith the two fingers and 
thumb of the riglit hand, in honour of the three 
gods,—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.^ 

The bathing which was performed in the sea 
was a very solemn rite. They first made offerings 
of Tulasi flowers, which are sacred to Vishnu; and 
tlien prostrated themselves three times on the 
ground in reverence to the supreme deity, the sun, 
and the sea. They bathed at the new moon, and 
when the new moon fell on a "Wednesday, the 
pilgrims tame on foot from all parts of India, and 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions. The river Ganges 
was held in great A’^eneration for this religious 
bathing. Ashes of cow-dung was their chief purga¬ 
tion. They powdered their breasts and foreheads 
AAnth it, and accounted it a sign oflioliness. The 
Yogis carried it about iii purses, in order to reward 
those who gave them alms.** 


** Sri was a form of Laksbmi. See ante, page 823. 

Faria y Sousa, vol. li., pages 400, 401. 

“ Ibid., page 402. 
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Khi’ine of St 
Thomas. 


Portuguese 
attempt to 
trade with 
Bengal, 1538: 
political coil' 
ditioii of 
Bengal. 


The Portuguese account of the shrine of St 
Thomas forms an interesting sujiplement to the in¬ 
formation supplied Marco Polo. They discovered 
the remains of a chapel, and collected many pious 
legends; one of which described how St Thomas 
was martyred by a Brdhinan whilst praying in a 
cave.^® The fact, however, which is stated by Marco 
Polo, that Mussulmans as well as Christians wont on 
pilgrimage to this shrine, would seem to imply that 
the legend was not generally believed ; and there is 
reason to suspect that St Thomas was a Buddhist 
Siaman, who had perished in the ago of Brahman- 
ical persecution. 

To return, however, to the history of Goa. 
About tho year 1538 the Viceroy eontcmplated 
opening up a direct trade with the distant king¬ 
dom of Bengal. lie therefore sent a mission to 
Chittagong, a border sea-port between Bengal and 
Arakan, with the view of obtaining permission to 
build a fort there. At this period tho govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was of the worst possible form. A 
series of low-born adventurers by turns murdered 
tho reigning Sultan, and obtained the kingdom ; 
and thus Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the 
throne by treachery and assassination, and after a 
brief career of sensual indulgen^ges, was doomed to 
meet with the same violent end Its his predecessor. 
Sometimes the Sultan-was aiuAfghan, sometimes an 
Arab, and sometimes a blaclr Abyssinian slave; yet 

Fan# y Sousa, vbl. i., pages 269,271; rol. ii., pages 224—231. The mount 
where Stt’^omas was buried is near Madras, and is the head-quarters of the 
Madra'M^llery, The modem town of St Thnmd is on the coast, about three 
miies JKRhe south of Madras. Its native name is Meliapore, or " the city of 
peaeo4ls.’' The peacock is an emblem of Ruddhism, and the iusignia of the 
Buddhist kings of Burma. : 
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tlie effeminate and timid Bengalees never tried to chapter ix . 
throw off his hateful yoke, but were ready to obey 
any one wlio could hold the throne for three days. 

When the Portuguese mission reached Ciiittagong, 
the reigning Sultan was an Arab, wlio took up his 
residence in the once famous metropolis of Grour. At . 
that time this city was celebrated for its broad streets, 
long avenues of trees, an over-crowded population, 
and the elaborate and yet minute style of its architect¬ 
ural ornamentation-; but iri the present day it is a more 
collection of heaps of ruins, overgrown with jungle, 
and haunted by wild beasts and noxious reptiles. 

Here the Sultan indulged in oriental gratifications, 
but was a prey to constant suspicions and terrors. 

When the Portuguese messengers arrived with 
presents, he threw them into prison, atid ordered all 
the members of the mission at Chittagong to be 
arrested in like manner and sent to Gour. The 
barbarous command was obeyed ; but another revo¬ 
lution procured the release of the Portuguese. Shero 
Khan, the Afghan, suddenly fell upon Gour. The 
Arab Sultan fled from the city, but was soon killed 
and forgotten. The conquering Moguls made their 
way down Hindustan, and were approaching Ben¬ 
gal, when Shere Khan utterly defeated them, and 
drove their emperor ijumdyun into exile in Persia. 

Shere Khan son after him then ruled over 

all northern .Itidia from the Indiis to the Bay of 
Bengal for a period o^jBiirteen years.*® 

Meantime there was a curious series of revolu¬ 
tions at Diu, the seaport off the southern coast of 
Guzerat. Bahadur Shah, the Sultan of Guz;erat, 


Faria y Sousa, ?ol. i., page 417, et tef. 
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cHAPTEB, I X. was at war with tlic Rajpoots, and liad succeeded in 
Guawat’^ppcais capturmg Cluttore.*' At the same time he was so 
help against harassed by the devastating cruisers of the Portu- 
guese, that in an unhappy moment he sought to 
obtain peace by allowing the Viceroy to erect a fort 
on the little island of Diu. No sooner, liowever, 
was the fort built and garrisoned, than the Sultan, 
as usual, began to regret having granted the con¬ 
cession, and to scheme for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese. Asiatic rulers are generally adepts at 
diplomacy, and are ever aiming at the formation 
of confederations and alliances, which would never 
suggest themselves, to a Eui'opean, and which 
rarely lead to any result. In the sixteenth century 
the Sultan of Turkey, better known as the (B'eat 
Turk, was the terror of the Cliristian world. He 
was hated on account of his religion, and was'as 
much feared as the first Napoleon. His prowess, 
especially since his conquest of Egypt in 1517, 
was no doubt a frequent theme amongst the Mecca 
pilgrims; and thus it came to pass that the Sultan 
of Guzerat sent an embassy with presents to Con¬ 
stantinople, and implored the assistance of the Great 
Turk against the Christian dogs of Portugal. Mar¬ 
vellous to relate, the mission was successful. The 
costliness and rarity of -the presents from Guzerat 
so worked upon the imagination of the Ottoman, 
that lie. ordered the Pasha of Egypt to send a fleet 
to Dju. The-whole story reads like a romance. 
The Pasha was only too eager to punish the infidels, 
lir treasures; and thus another Egyp- 
consisting of seventy large ships and 



” See ante, page 345. 
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galleySj^ and carrying a strong force of Turkish chapter ii. 
Janissaries, made its way from Suez down the Red 
Sea, and finally appeared before Diu, under the 
command of Soliman Pasha.^® 

But by this time Baliadur Sliah was dead. He suspidous 

1 T-» x' 1 • “f the 

had been killed by the Portuguese. Judging from 
two conflicting accounts of the same event, there had 
been treacliery on both sides. Complimentary 
visits had been exchanged between the Sultan and 
the Commandant of the fort, and each is said to have 
contemplated the detention and murder of the other. 

Then the Viceroy proceeded to Diu, and other visits 
were exchanged. Both were Dow so suspicious of 
each other that a slight incident led to a fray on the 
Sultih’s barge, in which the Commandant was cut 
down mortally wounded, and the Sultan was killed 
in trying to escape to the shore. After a horrible 
turmoil, another Sultan, named Mahmvid Shah, 
ascended the throne of Guzerat. This dynasty is 
perhaps better known in Europe than any other line 
of oriental sovereigns; for either Mahmiid, or one 


“ The description of Soliman Pasha hy the Portuguese historian is an amus¬ 
ing expression of the old hatred of Christendom against the infidel. “ Soliman,” 
says Faria y Sousa, “was a Greek Janissary, born in the Morea. He was short 
and ugly. Ills holly was so big that he was more like a Ijeast than a man; and 
being eighty years of age, ho could not rise up without tho help of four men. lie 
was governor of Cairo, but purchased the command of the armada against the 
Portuguese by offering to supply the shipping at his own cost. In order to raise 
the pnrebose money, ho put many rich persons to death, and seized their estates. 
He was a tyrant and a coward. Ho caused four hundred soldiers to be pat to the 
oars, and then ordered two hundred to he executed because they complained. At 
Jedda he tried to take the king by treachery. At Aden he was more sucofessful. 
He received a present and relief from the king of Aden. He then entertained 
the king on board his fleet. Meantime he pretended that he had‘many dck men 
on board, and sent them on shore privately armed. The result was that to ‘sick, 
men ’ took possession of the city of Aden, whilst the king was murdered ff hoard 
the fleet. After this notable exnloit Soliman nroceeded to Din.”—Faria v .SoiiRn. 
vol. i., page 433. 
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CHAFTEB IX . of liis pvcdecessors, was tlio veritable “ Bluebeard ” 
of nursery tradition. Whether Bluebeard or no, 
the Mahuuid who was reigning’^ over Guzerat, wlien 
the Egyptian armada appeared before Diu under the 
command of Soliman Pasha, belonged unquestion¬ 
ably to the “ Bluebeard ” typo of kings. 

KSStythe which followed is an obsolete story in 

Turks. 1538 .. present day, but in the sixteenth century it was 

■ one of the groat events in the history of the Poi'tu- 
gucso. The Turkisli Janissaries were landed, armed 
with bow's and muskets; and excited the utmost alarm, 
even amongst their brother Mussulmans of Diu, by 
their brutality and insolence. During twenty days a 
heavy cannonade was directed against the Portuguese 
fort, whilst several desperate attem])ts w(Te ma(J’e by 
the Turks to carry it by storm. Unfortunately there 
was a change of Viceroys at the time, and no relief 
was sent from Goa. At lust, when half the garrison 
were killed, and the remainder were subjected to the- 
most horrible privations, a general assault was made 
by all the Turkish forces. It was repulsed b}' a band 
of heroes, who fought with the heroism of despair. 
But most of the Portuguese had now lost all hope. 
Powder and provisions were alike exhausted. At 
this critical nr^ient the Egyptian fleet sailed away. 
The worn-out garrison could scarcely believe their 
eyes. They suspected treachery, and kept the best 
watch they could till morning. Then they saw 
that the Turks had really gone. Subsequently they 
discovered that the Sultan of Guzerat had grown so 
heartily sick of the Egyptian allies, lhat he had 
frightened them away by false reports that a great 
fleet frorn Portugal w^as at hand?® The policy pur- 

' .Favia yiSoiisMn vol. i., p. 444. On bis way back to Egypt, Soliman ia said 
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sued throughout by the Guzorat Sultan is all of the chapter ix. 
same character. Ho had been forced into friendly sndtoi depart- 

V of 

alliance with tlie Portuguese. He had then implored 2uiui'i!'‘ 
tlie aid of Turkey to help him to get rid of liis 
Portuguese allies. lie had next grown anxious for 
the departure of the Turks. Finally ho seems to 
have come to terms once more with the Portuguese, 
without abandoning the hope of etfccting their 
ultimate expulsion from the Eastern Seas. 

The news of tliis glorious repuhse of the Turks 
filled the whole Portuguese nation with joy and 
exaltation. The brave Coininandant of Diu returned 
to Lisbon, and was received at the capital with the 
highest honours. Scarcely had his ship anchored in 
the Tagus, when all the Court nobles thronged on 
board to conduct him to the presence of the king 
and queen. Indeed so great was his fiime that all 
the foreign ambassadors came to do him honour; 

.and the French ambassador was so enthusiastic as, 
to engage an artist to paint the portrait of the brave 
man, wdio had repulsed the Great Turk on the 
Indian shores. 

Seven years latei’, in 1545, the Sultan of Guzerat 
made another attempt to expel th^Portuguese 
Diu. The details were famous at th^iine, but are 
of little interest now. On that occasion the Viceroy 
relieved the fort in person ; and on returning to Goa 
W'as received with all the honours of a Roman 
triumph. Ho was crowned with laurel, and accom¬ 
panied through the streets of Goa by a procession of 
prisoners, cannon, and carts loaded with arms. 

Salutes were fired, bands of music were play|pg, 

to have captured a hundred and forty Tortngucse in Arabia, and to have sent their 
hoadfi, noses, and ears to the Great Turk os trophies of his victory. 

28 
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OHAPTEBIX. the streets were adorned witli silks, and fair women 
thronged at the windows, and threw flowers and 
sweet waters on the victor. Wlien the Queen of 
Portugal hoard the storj, she observed tliat the 
Viceroy had conquered like a Christian, but tri¬ 
umphed like a heathen.*" 

overthrow of Twoiity yeai’s of comparative quiet followed this 

last triumph. Iileantime revolutions were convuls¬ 
ing India, which could not fail of influencing the 
affairs of the Portuguese. In Hindustan the Moguls 
had established a paramount power; and the illustri¬ 
ous Akber had pushed his empire to the bay of Ben¬ 
gal, and established liis suzerainty over tlio greater 
portion of Rajpootana. In the Dekhan the Mus¬ 
sulman Sultans of BfjYipilr and Golconda were ex¬ 
posed to constant aggressions from the unwieldy 
Hindu empire of Narsinga. The reigning Hindu 
sovereign of the Peninsula at this period was Rdma 
Rai, a potentate who is- as celebrated as his great 
predecessor Krishna Rai. The haughtiness and 
arrogance of this great Raja is without a parallel 
in European history. He seems to have been an em¬ 
bodiment of Southey’s conception of Kehama. He 
treated the envoys from the Sultans of Bijdpiir and 
Golcdnda with such pride and insolence, that on 
their return to their own courts, they threw down 
their turbans before their sovereigns, and demanded 
revenge against the infidel. For a brief interval all 
political rivalries and jealousies were cast aside; 
and a flash of the old Bedouin enthusiasm, which 
carried the banners of the Khalifa/t to the Oxus and the 
Indus, was kindled in the breasts of the Mussulmans. 


Faria y Sousa, toI. ii., p. 116, 
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In 1565 four of tlio Sultans of the Dokhan joined 
hands and lioarts against the idolaters. Rama Rai 
asseuibled his vast hosts of Hindus, but they fell like 
sheep before the slauglitering ai’tillery of the Mus¬ 
sulmans. A hundred thousand Hindus were slain. 
Rdma Rai was himself taken prisoner, on which his 
head was straightway cut off and exposed on a sj)car. 
All was lost by tlie Hindus. The avenging army of 
Mussulmans rushed on like a resistless flood, and 
forced an entrance into the great capital of Vijaya- 
nagar, which for centuries had proved impregnable. 
This splendid city had long been one of the wonders 
of tlio world. It was tlio great centre of the Brah- 
manical religion in the Peninsula. Festivals and 
sacrifices were performed with a magnificence Avhich 
is almost beyond belief. The court was the scene -of 
successive assassinations and intrigues, whicli are 
almost without a parallel, even in oriental history; 
whilst the public establishments of courtesans were 
famous throughout the east.®^ The city itself was a 
Hindti metropolis of stone and gi’anite; and the 
paved cities and aqueducts, the granite palaces, 
temples, and fortifications, still remain in lonely 
grandeur to testify to the mighty conceptions of the 
old Hindu Rajas. The plunder must liave been 
immense, for the city was one vast treasury of gold 
and jewels. Its capture was a death-blow to the 
last great Hindu empire in India. The deputy 
governors of the little kingdoms of Southern India 
asserted their independence, and then in their turn 


Our knowledge of the empire of IfarRinga or Vijayanagar is chiefly derived 
from Mussulman writers; and therefore will he brought under review in dealing 
with the history of the wars between the Mussulmans of the Dekhan and the 
nindhs of the Peninsula. 


CH.tPTER iX. 
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Dlanstrous 
nwnlts to the 
Portuguese. 


Decline of the 
Portuguese 
power ill liidie,’ 
IflOi). 


began to fall one after the other before the Aggres¬ 
sion of the Mussulman.s or the Muhrattas.'*^ .Thus' 
within anotlicr century of the famous buttle of Tali- 
kf)tta in 1565, the memory of the old empire of 
Narsinga was fust passing away.®* 

The results of this last great struggle between 
Mussulman and Hindu were most disastrous to the 
Portuguese. Amidst such a convulsion all trade 
was of course at a stand-still. Meantime the Sultans 
of Ahmcdnagar and Bfjapur combined with the 
'Zamorin of Calicut to expel tlie Portuguese from 
Chaul and Goa. Tlie Zamorin failed to keep his 
engagement, but the two Sultans succeeded in 
making simultaneous attacks on the two Portuguese 
cities. But the old jealousies had begun to revive, 
and although they carried on botli sieges for months, 
they failed to capture cither place, and at last separ¬ 
ately concluded a peace. 

From this period the political history of the Por¬ 
tuguese in India is devoid of interest. Their great 
commercial rivals, the Dutch, began to apjiear in 
India, and to deprive them of many of their best 
possessions. In 1003 the Dutch besieged Goa, and 
though the}' failed to take it, they inflicted a severe 
blow upon the political power of Portugal in the 
east. The Portuguese maintained some outwai'd 
show for a century longer, but meantime they were 
harassed by the Slahrattas, and impoverished by the 
loss of trade which was passing into the hands of 
the Dutch and English. At last the people of Goa 
sunk into squalid poverty. The city became un- 


Faria y Sousa, vol. ii. Fcrislita's, hLstory of tlie Dckhan, Scott’s transla- 
.tiou, Tol. i. Selections from the Mackenzie MSS. made by the author. Folio. 
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liealtlTy atid tlio government was transferred to the chapter ix. 
new toWii of Paujim or New Goa. In tlie present 
day Old Goa is still an object of the deepest .inter¬ 
est ; its glory lias passed away, but the surrounding 
scenery is as beautiful as over; whilst the magnifi¬ 
cence of its ruins are beyond the finest European 
architecture in cither Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

The palmy days of Goa must have been ^J^hout of 

the latter end of the sixteenth century. At that 
time the whole of northern India was quieting down 
under the mild and tolerant rule of the Mogul 
emperor Akber; whilst the Dekhan and the Penin¬ 
sula had ceased to be the theatre of a deadly 
struggle between Mussulmans and Hindus. The 
Portuguese themselves were no longer threatened 
by the Mussulman Sultans of Ahmednagar and Bi- 
japorc, and were not as yet exposed to the hostil¬ 
ities of the Dutch. Goa had thus attained to the 
zenith of her prosperity. As yet it showed no out¬ 
ward symptoms of decay; although the old political 
vitality was already on the wane, owing partly to 
the oriental influences of the women, and partly to 
the universal craving for gold. 

To all external appearance Goa must have been M^nificcnoeof 
at tills period an imposing city. Amidst the busiest 
scenes of traflic, there was an air of stately ipagnifi- 
cence and ecclesiastical grandeur, softened down by 
the voluptuous languor of an oriental clime. Hero 
the illustrious Camoens, the national poet of Portu¬ 
gal, dratdc in the inspiration, under which he com- 
j)Osed his once famous epic of the Xusiad; and the 
atmosphere of Goa,—the spirit of daring enterprise, 
religious crusade, and impassioned love,—seems to 
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CHAPTER IX. be still breatliing tlirougli bis mellifluous strains.®® 
View oftiie The city of Goa was situated on the northern 
ping. part of a picturesque island, about twelve miles long 

and six broad. Here the island is separated from 
the main land by an arm of the sea, in which the 
shipping lay at anchor; and thus the city overlooked 
the harbour and ships, and the green landscape be¬ 
yond. The visitor as he landed would see the bank 
beautified with churches and forts, as well as with 
the private mansions of the wealthy, each having its 
garden and orchard walled off in complete seclusion. 
Next his eye would rest on the Viceroy’s palace, 
which was built over the city gate facing the river. 
Passing through tliis gate into the city, he would en¬ 
ter a fine broad street half a mile in length, which 
terminated in a beautiful church to Our Lady of 
Mercy. In front of this church was the great market¬ 
place, or Exchange; and round about the market 
were streets of native shops in which every class of 
artisans was at work, and every kind of commodity 
or curiosity might bo purchased from the retailers, 
including goods from Europe, Guzerat, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Burma, China, and Japan.®* 

Morning at Evci'y moming the sun rose at Goa upon scenes 
which may be easily realized. The sailors and 
coolies loading or unloading in the river; the busy 
shopkeepers displaying their wares; the slaves 
bringing in the supplies of water and provisions for 

The social and religious culiuro of the Portuguese city of Goa towards the 
cud of the sixteenth century is depicted in the travels of John Van Linschoten, an 
honest Dutchman, who sailed from Lisbon to Goa in 1688. This narrative 
is published in Purchas's Pilgrims, and was reprinted by the author (Early 
Travels in India. Calcutta, 1864). The description of Goa fnmished in the text 
is chiefly based on the narrative of Linschoten. Other authorities will be speci* 
ally cited as occasion requires. • 

Captain Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies, chap. xxi. Edinburgh, 1727. 
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the day. There was tlie palace of the Viceroy, sur- chapteb ix. 
rounded by majestic Hidalgocs giving and exchang¬ 
ing the profoundost courtesies. Many were perhaps 
making their way to the great hall of council, which 
was hung with pictures of every Viceroy and 
Governor from Vasco do Gama downwards. There 
was also the palace of the Archbishop, with a croAvd 
of black-robed priests, missionaries, and clergy of 
every description, native as well as Eui'opcan. Be¬ 
sides tlieso were the courts and offices of the king’s 
council and chancery, with busy clerks labouring at 
their desks, but all in grave and stately fashion after 
the proud manner of the noble Portuguese. Mean¬ 
time, above the noise of offices and bazaars, the bells 
were ever ringing from the numerous churches and 
monasteries, and filling the whole city with an eccle¬ 
siastical clangour. 

On ordinary days the great centre of attraction Tho Exchange, 
would be the Exchange, which was held every 
morning, except Sundays and holidays, in the 
market-place already described. It commenced at 
sunrise, and was generally over by nine o’clock, but 
it never lasted until noon on account of the heat. It 
resembled the old Fairs of Europe, only that gentle¬ 
men of noble birth and high degree attended and 
speculated as well as ordinary dealer’s. It was a 
kind of auction at wliich goods were sold at public 
outcry, by criers specially appointed for the pur¬ 
pose. Some of these criers would be running about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rings, and 
precious stones, wliich they were offering for sale. 

Others Ayould be disposing of bales of damasks, 
velvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, pepper, porcelain, 
or other merchandise. Some, again, might be selling 
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Profits of 
money cx- 
chauges. 


Motley crowd 
at theExcbaDRe. 


the property of deceased individuals; for according 
to the law of Goa, whenever a man died, from the 
Viceroy downwards, his goods were sold by outcry 
at this Exdiange, to tlie utmost farthing, for the 
benefit of his heirs. But the worse feature of the 
Exchange was the sale of slaves, male and female. 
Many were purchased to servo as menial servants. 
Others, again, were bought to make money for their 
masters by being hired out for occasional services. 
Women slaves were taught to make sweetmeats, con¬ 
fections, and wrought muslin handkerchiefs, for .sale 
in the streets. The younge.st and fairest were tlien 
sent out to oiEfcr these things for sale; and at the 
same time tliey were exploded to earn money for 
their owner by more objectionable ways.^“ 

There was another way of making profit at the 
Exchange, besides mere trading speculations; and 
one which was supposed to be secretly carried on, 
not only by gentlemen but by the ecclesiastics. 
This was money-changing. The Portuguese ships 
generally arrived at Goa in September, and then 
sought to exchange their rials for Persian money, 
which was required for the purchase of pepper and 
spices at Cochin. Then, again, every April the ships 
going to China were glad to give Persian money for 
rials^ which were required for the pfirchase of silks 
and porcelain. This money-changing involved no 
risk whatever, and produced a profit of thirty to 
forty per cent. 

The crowd that assembled every morning at the 
Exchange included representatives of every class and 
nationality,—Jews, Armenians, Banians, Persians, 


•* Linscliotcn, passim. 
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Arabs, Mussulmans, and Christians generally. But cHAPTsa ix. 
tlie most prominent pei'sonages of all, were the 
solemn Portuguese gentlemen, walking slowly alotig 
with dignified majesty, and giving and returning 
the most profound salutations, hat in hand. The 
health of the Viceroy had to be discussed, the news 
brought by the last ships, the state of foreign affairs 
throughout Asia, the prosjiects of war or trade ; and 
all this discourse was carried on with the utmost 
gravity and stateliness, and in carefully selected 
language and well-measured tones. Each gentle¬ 
man was also followed by a slave-boy to hold tlie 
umbrella over his head, and carry his cloak and 
rapier, or the cushion on which he would kneel at 
mass. Some of these haughty gentlemen were more 
common soldiers, whoso pay was only equivalent to 
nine or ten shillings a month, out of Avhich they 
had to maintain themselves as they best could. 

How they further eked out their living, and were 
enabled to make such a brave appearance, will fully 
ajipear hereafter. 

On Sundays and Saints days there was no Ex- and 
change, and all the Christian.population of the city 
attended mass. Indeed on such occasions the 
churches jiresented many attractions besides those 
of religious worship. It was only at church that 
the Portuguese allowed their wives and daughters 
to appear, _ and then they were rigidly watched 
and guarded. Some were fair and graceful, but all 
were oriental both in their complexion and attire. 

At home, in their zenana-like seclusion, they wore 
content to wear muslin jackets and gay cotton 
clothes after native fashion; but at church they 
were decked out in all the braver}^ of velvet, damask, 
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cH APTEB IX. or cloth of gold ; and decorated with earrings, brace¬ 
lets, and bangles of the costliest description, and of 
the same golden sliade of colour as their com¬ 
plexions. Here, again, the Portuguese gentlemen 
displayed tlie same courtliness of manner as in the 
streets ; and exchanged the same reverential saluta¬ 
tions. 

Beneath this outward show of religion and 

Of tile Portu- o 

gucae soldiers. Jecoruiii sti'ango social influences were at work, 
which throw a new light upon the social develop¬ 
ment in a mixed community of Europeans and 
orientals. The unmarried men, who came out from 
Portugal every year as soldiers, were wretchedly 
poor and absurdly proud, and at the same time law¬ 
less and dissolute. Their poverty was unmistakable. 
When not quartered on board the shipping, they 
lived together ten or twelve in a house, subsisting as 
they best could on boiled rice and salt fish, and 
wearing the meanest attire. Their pride was often 
very amusing. The inmates of each house generally 
managed, in spite of their pauperism, to bo provided 
with one or two suits of silk attire, which they would 
wear in turns, and in this economical fashion make 
as brave a show as if their pockets were lined with 
rials. , At such times they were as punctilious as the 
best gentlemen in Goa on the score of personal dig¬ 
nity and respect. They all claimed to be gentlemen, 
and to be treated as such; and if this claim were 
ignored they sought means of revenge, which ensured 
them a better treatment for the future. If one of 
them made a salutation which was not returned with 
equal respect; or paid a visit and was not received 
at tlie door by the master of the house hat in hand ; 
or was offered a stool which was of inferior height 
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to the one occupied by the host; the indignant chapteu ix. 
gentleman would collect ten or twelve of his com¬ 
panions, and fall upon the offender at some un¬ 
guarded moment, and beat him with baniboos, or 
bags of sand, until he was dangerously wounded, if 
not brutally murdered. 

From the first foundation of Groa tliese danger- DemoraHitation 
ous bravos liacl been the pest of tlie city, vVhen 
expeditions were being unaertaken, or reliefs were 
being sent out, the services of such men were 
of course in great demand; but when not so em¬ 
ployed, they were generally idling their way on 
the island, indulging in theft, debauchery, avid 
outrage, to an extent which made them obnoxious 
to all classes, and especially to the native population. 

About 1512 tlie great Albuquerque had endeavoured 
to bring this turbulent class to order, and at tlio 
same time promote tlie spread of Cliristianity 
amongst the natives, by marrying a number of tlie 
soldiers to native female converts, and providing 
them with permanent posts and employments. The 
experiment seems to have been a failure from the 
commencement. A number of native girls were 
baptized and married oft’ to a number of drunken 
soldiers; but this was done with so much pre¬ 
cipitation, and amidst so much confusion, that 
many whimsical mistakes were made as regards 
the right partners, which under the circumstances 
were permitted to stand. But these girls were 
Christian only in name. They still retained their 
native ideas and usages. They could derive no in¬ 
tellectual or religious advantages from their husbands, 
whilst bringing them under the influence of their 
own social ideas, and rendering them as Asiatic 
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the daughters of mixed parentage had become 
natives in everything except the name ; whilst those 
of pure Portuguese descent, who had been born and 
bred at Goa, may liave been of somewhat lighter com¬ 
plexion, but otherwise were equally native in all their 
thoughts and ways. They lounged away their lives 
in their back rooms and gardens, entirely concealed 
from the society of the oflier sex ; and went about in 
native attiie, eating their curry and rice Avith their 
hands, and doing little or nothing beyond chatter¬ 
ing to their slaves, chewing betel leaves, rubbing 
themselves with sandal, smelling perfumes and 
sweet herbs, and consuming handfulls of cloves, 
pepper, and ginger, after native fashion. Meantime 
they were supposed to converse with none of the 
other sex who had passed their boyhood, excepting 
their orvn husbaftds; and consequently their com- 
jianionship exercis(id no refining influence upon the 
social circle, or kindled any sentiments of chivalry 
or devotion. 

Donmoraoyof Bcforc tlic did of tlio slxtccntl) century the whole 

population. so-called Portuguese population of Goa had become 
hopelessly degenerated. The men treated their 
wives and daughters with all the jealousy of 
orientals, whilst both sexes were demoralized by 
their association with their slaves. Meantime, in 
spite of every precaution, and perhaps as a conse¬ 
quence of these prefcantions, the wives of the Portu¬ 
guese were notorious for their amours with the poor 
but unscrupulous soldiers from Portugal, and wmuld 
lavish upon them money and favours of every kind. 
Intrigues were carried on through the medium of 
the slaves; husbands were drugged ; propriety was 
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forgotten; and occasionally a wife w^as murdered chapter ix. 
by her infuriated lord, and no cognisance wliatever 
was taken of tlio crime. The! fact was that the con¬ 
version of native girls from heathenism to nominal 
Christianity had loosened the obligations of caste 
and Bralnnanical law, and substituted no other 
obligation worthy of the name. The poor oriental¬ 
ized Portuguese women had little to fear beyond 
detection; whilst they had no social or intellectual 
training to satisfy the aspirations of humanity and 
elevate and purify tlie affections. 

Whilst the Portuguese population of Goa was Dep™.™.'! statp 
thus becoming at once oiicntalizcd and demoralized, 
the Catholic eliurch of the Portuguese in India was 
undergoing a similar transformation. The discovery 
of the Indies had been received with exultation by 
the whole Christian world. In tl^^so days of un¬ 
clouded faith, the Ilindiis were rt^^rded in a very 
different light to the Mussulmans. They did not 
provoke the crusading hatred, which found expres¬ 
sion in slaughtering wars against the perverse fol¬ 
lowers of the Prophet. On the contrary, they rather* 
stirred up a profound pity for the millions wdio 
worshipped idols from sheer ignorance of a Ile- 
deeiner, and who only required the teachings of 
the holy church to become at once converted and 
baptized. Nor w'as this idea altogether a ttiistaketi ' 
one. Francis Xavier, a typo of the zealous missiori- 
ai'ies of the sixteenth century, had convertedlthbu- 
sands of the heathen in Malabar, as well as in' 

Malacca, and other , remote regions of the ^.st; and-^ 
established churches of purely native growth far 
awuiy from the corrupting influence of the depraved 
Portuguese. Indeed the Christian* priests of those 
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Conversions 
elTectoU by the 
llotnan 
CnthoHc mis- 
siuiiories. 


days were men who proved their earnestness and sin¬ 
cerity by the sacrifice of all that is dear to humanity; 
who had been imbued with the highest intellectual 
culture of the ago ; and who preached with a vehe¬ 
mence of soul, which could not fail to carry con¬ 
viction to the minds of their auditors. There is 
consequently every reason to believe'that thou¬ 
sands were converted that could not be converted 
now, excepting by the employment of a similar 
agency. 

The sixteenth century was indeed the golden 
era of Catholic Christianity in the east. The So¬ 
ciety of Jesus had imparted a now spiritual life to 
the Church of Rome at the most critical period of 
her history. They enforced a strictness of discipline, 
a perfect subordination, and a uniformity of religious 
teaching,'which imparted a peculiar force to their 
missionary operatioms, and for a long time promised 
a still greater success than was even attained. More¬ 
over the form of teaching was admirably adapted to 
the religious culture of the Hindfis. The Jesuit 
missionaries commenced their operations by sim¬ 
ply teaching the creed and the ten commandments, 
and thus made religion and morality the basis of 
their sermons.®® Through the creed they appealed 
directly to the affections, the love of Deity for suf¬ 
fering humanity; whilst through the ten command¬ 
ments they appealed still more directly to that 
moral sense, which is rarely wanting in the most 
barbarous communities, and which twenty cen¬ 
turies before had imbued the teachings of Gdtama 


Marehnll’s Christian Missions, toI. i., chap. 3, parti. Catholic Missions 
in Indl-i, London, 1363. 
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Buddha with vitality and power. Meantime the chaptee ix. 
personal influence of the Jesuits was equal to that of'•>>e 
of the Brahman sages of old ; and not only was 
their moral life without a stain, but tliey excited the 
utmost respect and veneration by their daily austeri¬ 
ties and self-denial. Bad priests tliere were, as 
there always will be; but such offenders were placed 
under the ban of excommunication, and were either 
lingering away their lives in tlio cells of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, or joitiing tlie piratical outlaws who liad thrown 
off all the obligations of religion and morality, and 
were leading lives of unbridled violence and wicked¬ 
ness in the more secluded quarters of the Eastern 
seas. 

But wliilst numbers of the heathen may have 

heathenism. 

embraced Christianity and received the rite of bap¬ 
tism, the relapses were apparently numerous, and 
must have often been disheartening. One petty 
Raja on the Malabar coast had embraced Christian¬ 
ity, and been baptized. Ho had then proceeded to 
Goa of his own free will, and been confirmed with 
the utmost jiomp and ceremonial in the magnificent 
Cathedral. Yet very shortly afterwards he not only 
abandoned his new principles, but actually joined a 
military confederacy, which the Zamorin of Calicut 
was attempting to form against the Portuguese. 

The difficulties experienced in contending against 
this backsliding tendency cannot be over-estimated. 

The enthusiasm under which native converts embrace 
a new faith soon dies away under the perpetual influ¬ 
ence of relatives and friends. It was only after 
Christian communities had been maintained for one 
or more generations, that the new faith became, a 
heritage; and in this manner many Christian vil- 
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apaiiist oriental 
etreminacy. 


lages liave preserved tlicir distinctive religion for 
centuries amidst all their heathen surroundings. 
But this pliase in the progress of Christianity be¬ 
longs to a later stage of history. 

Meantime an Inquisition had been set up at Goa 
for the suppression of heresy and schism ; but it was 
soon found that severity towards native converts 
only scared the masses from embracing Christianity. 
The consequence was that a leniency and compro¬ 
mise crept in, until at last the Portuguese church in 
India became as orientalized as the Portuguese com¬ 
munity. There were, moreover, other causes at work 
which contributed to tha same unhappy results. 
When the loss of trade impoverished tlie people of 
GoaJ tlie church became the only refuge for many of 
licr once wealthy families; and fortunately the monas¬ 
tic institutions had been so richly endowed in the six¬ 
teenth century, as to be able to support a consider¬ 
able number of monks during the subsequent period. 
The Portuguese monks, however, naturally adapted 
their ^eremonial more and more to the oriental tastes 
of the people around them, until the Portuguese 
churcli in India may almost be said to have become 
half Ilinduizcd. For many years the Society of 
the Propaganda has exerted itself to purge the 
ritual of the Indian churches of this element of hea¬ 
thenism ; and it is believed that of late years they 
have in a great measure succeeded, although they 
cannot entirely remove the stain from the mixed 
Portuguese commuilities. 

Wliilbt the orientalized population of Goa was 
sinking into luxury and effeminacy, the more ad¬ 
venturous spirits, who were as yet fresh from Spain 
and Portugal, and, still retained their European 
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energy, were panting to escape from its oriental ohapteb ix 
languor. The occasional expeditions along the coast 
failed to satisfy their craving for change and excite¬ 
ment ; and they burned for the freedom and license 
of a life of piracy and plunder. Among these were 
some recreant priests, whose character it is difficult 
to determine. Tliey were apparently eager to fly 
from the stifling atmosphere of the Cliurch and 
Monastery, and to indulge in unhallowed pleasures; 
but they were not prepared openly to abandon their 
vows, or cast aside their very slender claims to the 
priestly character. However, the result was that 
within •thirty or forty years of the foundation of 
Groa, Portuguese free lances had entered the services 
of difierent kings in Burma; whilst a niotley settle¬ 
ment of priests and pirates was already growing up 
in the port of Chittagong, and threatening to become 
the terror of the Bay of Bengal. 

The adventures of the Portuguese free lances Portuguese fre* 
who took ser\'ice in Burma during the sixteenth 
century are replete with interest, but belong, more 
directly to the history of the Malacca peninsula, 
which will be brought under review in a future 
volume. In the present chapter it is proposed to 
deal only with'the Portuguese settlement at Chitta¬ 
gong, and the progress of affairs on the north and 
Eastern shores of this Bay, namely, the*‘coast of 
Lower Bengal, and the coast of Arakan. 

Lower Bengal, at the head of the Bay of the 
same name, is formed by the delta of the G-anges. 

This river, after flowing towards the east as far as 
the ancient metropolis of Gour, suddenly diverges 
towards the south, and flows in two different streams 
into the Bay. The westerly stream is known as the 

29 
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CHAPTER IX. Hiighl}'-, and flows past Calcutta into the Bay at the 
Sandheads. The easterly stream, which is tlie main 
stream of tlie Ganges, flows in a broad current into 
tlie Bay at Chittagong. This once important port 
of Ciiittagong is tlxus seated on the nortli-east angle 
of the Bay of Bengal. Towards the west it com¬ 
mands the coast of Bengal; towards the south it 
commands the coast of Arakan. Lower Bengal, on 
the delta of the Ganges, was the theatre of most of 
the exploits of the pirates of Chittagong. The whole 
of this delta is traversed by numerous small rivers 
and canals; whilst the southern fringe bordering on 
the Bay is a labyiinth of creeks and islands. In 
the sixteenth century the delta was well populated, 
and part of it was under the dominion of the kings 
of Backergunj and Bulloah, who were independent 
of the Mogul; and even the southern fringe, known 
as the Sunderbunds, was covered with villages, 
whose inhabitants lived chiefly by cultivation, fish¬ 
ing, and salt manufacturing. 

ouaaTS'.ter- sixteenth century the king of Arakan was 

kT"!of'’’'already in great alarm at the growing power of the 
" Moguls. He had taken advantage of the wars be¬ 

tween the Moguls and Afghans in Hindustan to 
secure possession of the important port of Chitta¬ 
gong ; and he made over Chittagong to the Portu¬ 
guese outlaws, and encouraged tliem to settle there, 
in the hope that they would prove a strong barrier 
against Mogul aggression. He provided the Portu- 
guese with wives and lands, and left them to their 
own devices, to lead lives as lawless as they pleased, 
and to plunder and devastate where they would, so 
long as they respected his territories. The result 
was that Chittagong became a nest of licentious 
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brigands, who committed every kind of violence and chapteb ix. 
debauchery, and would even murder a priest with¬ 
out compunction.®^ 

Whilst the private lives of these outlaws were all pirattcai «nd 
that IS bad, it is by no means surprising that tlieir 
more public avocations were equally as detestable. 

Their only occupation was wp,r, rapine, and slave¬ 
stealing. They constructed fleets of very light gal¬ 
leys, known as galliases; and engaged in marauding 
and kidnapping expeditions up the creeks and rivers 
of the Sunderbunds, and devastated the delta of the 
Ganges as far northward as Dacca. On such occa¬ 
sions they would attack villages on market-days, or 
on festival seasons, or at the celebration of a mar¬ 
riage, and carry off the whole population into slavery, 
including young and old of both sexes. Some they 
retained as slaves in their own service at Chittagong; 
others were sold to regular dealers, and carried off to 
St Thom^, Ceylon, and Goa, where they were offered 
for sale in the bazaars. Indeed the horrors com¬ 
mitted by these atrocious brigands are beyond con¬ 
ception ; and to crown all, they often boasted that 
by these means they had made more converts to 
Christianity than all the missionaries and priests 
throughout India. 

Meantime the Mogul governors of Bengal seem weaknemofuie 

^ ^ , Mogul govern* 

to have been altogether unable to cope with these 
outlaws. They maintained considerable forces to 
guard the inlets to the rivers, and they formed a 
large fleet of galleys with the view of punishing or 
overawing the marauders; but the Portuguese were 

Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, vol. L, pages 120, 191. Translated 
from the French bj J. Brock. Calcutta edition. Also notes E and F. in Appen¬ 
dix to vol. ii. 
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and exhibited so much prowess when they came to 
close fighting, that the Moguls were totally unable 
to suppress them. All that could be done was to 
build a Fort at Dacca, and endeavour to protect that 
city; whilst the Sundeibunds were gradually be¬ 
coming depopulated, and the panic-stricken inhabit¬ 
ants were endeavouring to find new homes else¬ 
where. 

Advmtnresof About tliis period a low-born Spanish adven- 

Gonaaies. turcr, named Sebastian Gonzales of libao, attained 
considerable notoriety in this remote quarter; and 
Jiis life may be accepted as a type of the class of 
unscrupulous desperadoes of the time. Sebastian 
Gonzales left Spain for India in 1605, and became 
successively a soldier, a dealer in salt, and a pirate 
on the seas. At this time the Portuguese of Chitta¬ 
gong paid no allegiance whatever to the king of 
Arakan, and often plundered his ports and shipping. 
Sebastian Gonzales succeeded in. taking possession 
of the island of Sundiva in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and signalized his success by arresting 
and putting to death every Mussulman on the 
island. He then became sovereign lord of Sundfva, 
and maintained a force of one thousand Portuguese,' 
two thousand natives well armed, and a fleet 'of 
eighty sail with numerous cannon. By these means 
Sebastian Gonzales accumulated immense riches, and 
made himself a terror far and wide. Meantime a 
revolution took place in Arakan, which was common 
enough in the Burmese kingdoms of that age. The 
king of Arakan was expelled from his throne, and 
compelled to take refuge in the island of Sundfva, 
together with his family and treasures. • Sebastian 
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Gonzales received the ex-king with ostentatious chaptbr ix. 
hospitality, and demanded his sister in marriage, 
under pretence of doingp, him honour; and the ex- 
king was actually compelled to see his sister baptized 
into Christianity, and become the wife of the low¬ 
born adventurer. The unfortunate monarch died 
soon afterwards on the island, and not without sus¬ 
picion of poison, especially as Gonzales seized all his 
effects immediately afterwards, and converted them 
to his own use. This spoliation of the exiled 
sovereign excited so much murmuring, that Gonzales 
tried to quiet the general indignation, by giving 
the widowed queen in marriage to his own brother, 
a low adventurer like himself, who commanded the 
fleet of Sundfva. The Buddhist princess, however’, 
obstinately refused to be converted to Christianity, 
and was ultimately sent back^to Arakan. 

The piracies and treacheries of Sebastian of 

Gonzales raised up enemies against him on all sides. 

Ho formed an alliance with tire new king of Arakan 
against the Mogul, and then not only abandoned his 
ally, but destroyed the Arakan fleet. Then he 
treated with the Viceroy of Goa on the footing of 
an independent prince, and induced the Viceroy to 
undertake an expedition against Arakan. But the 
attempt terminated in failure. The Portuguese 
admiral was instructed to attack Arakan without 
waiting for the arrival of Sebastian Gonzales; and 
on that occasion was attacked and defeated by the 
Dutch fleet. Subsequently the admiral was killed, 
and Sebastian Gonzales perished very miserably. 

After this, the island of Sundiva fell into the Joan, 
possession of an Augustine monk, known as Fra 
Joan, who ruled over it for many years as a petty 
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Portiifrneje 
settlement at 
Hilghly: slave 
market at 
Patmiras. 


Meantime the Mogul emperors Akber and Jehdn- 
gfr had been too much occupied with the aifairs of 
western India to bestow much attention upon this 
remote quarter, of Eastern Bengal. Jehdn^r, who 
reigned from 1605 to 1627, had allowed the Portu¬ 


guese of Goa to form a settlement at the village of 
HdghI}’’, on the river of the same name, on the 


Portufpiese of 
H^hly 
reduced to 
slaves by 
Shah Jeban. 


condition that they suppressed the Cliittagong 
piracies in the Bay. But instead of attempting to 
fulfil this obligation, the Portuguese of Hiighly came 
to terms with the pirates, and shared largely in the 
profits of the slave trade. A regular depot was 
established at a small island off Cape Palmiras, near 
tlie mouth of the Ilfighly, where they purchased 
ship-loads of these slaves at a low rate from the kid¬ 
nappers; and the unfortunate captives were then 
either taken to Hfighly and converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, or carried for sale to other ports in India. 

At last the emperor Shah Jehan, who reigned 
1627—58, resolved to put a stop to this flagrant 
scandal. Indeed no Mussulman prince could be 
expected to permit foreigners to settle in his 
dominions, who persisted, not only in enslaving his 
own subjects, but in forcibly converting them to a 
religion which was regarded with hatred and con¬ 


tempt. Accordingly Shah Jehan ordered the 


Portuguese of Hughly to surrender all of his sub¬ 
jects whom they had kejrt as slaves. The Por¬ 
tuguese refused, and soon had bitter cause to re¬ 


pent having done so; for the emperor exacted a 
vengeance, which at this distance of time cannot be 


contemplated without horror. The whole of the 
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Portuguese population of Hughly were stripped of ohafteb ix . 
all they possessed, and carried, away to Agra as 
slaves. The younger and more bgautiful women 
were transferred to the imperial seraglio. The 
remainder were distributed amongst the nobles of 
the court. The children were forcibly converted to 
Islam. The men wore daily threatened with being 
trampled to death by elephants unless they became 
Mussulmans; and at the same time were, so tempted 
by promises of promotion or reward, that they 
nearly all became renegades. But it "is unnecessary 
to dwell upon tlieir misery. It was compared at 
the time to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews. 

The destruction of the Portuguese of Hdghly ihah 
was not, however, followed by the suppression of^‘‘“' 
piracy. Indeed in that revolution a ly age the 
Portuguese of Chittagong had every inducement to 
continue their depredations, excepting that there 
was little left to plunder, and but few remaining to 
carry away as slaves. During the latter years of 
the reign of Shah Jehan, the whole of Hindustan 
w'as convulsed by the rebellion of his sons. At 
length prince Shujah was utterly defeated by the 
forces of his elder brother Aurangztb, and com¬ 
pelled to fly to Dacca; whence he escaped to 
Arakan with his family and treasures on board the 
galleys of the outlaw Portuguese. The subsequent 
misfortunes of this prince form one of the most 
melancholy episodes in Indian history. The king 
of Arakan demanded one of his daughters in mar¬ 
riage ; and "the Mussulman prince naturally refused 
to give a princess of the house of Timour to a 
Buddhist sovereign, whom he regarded as an idol¬ 
ater and barbanan. The king of Arakan was in- 
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The Mogul princess was forced to become his wife. 
A conspiracy was formed by prince Shujah amongst 
the Mussulman residents in Arakan for effecting liis 
escape from that inhospitable shore; but the plot 
was discovered by the king of Arakan. The prince 
and all his family were put to a miserable death, 
and the unfortunate princess who had married the 
king, was brutally murdered when she was about to 
become a mother. 


Revenge of 


Destruction of 
the Portuguese 
pirates by 

obaista Kban. 


Although _the emperor Aurangzib was thus 
delivered from a dangerous rival, he was deter¬ 
mined to be revenged ujion the king of Arakan, and 
prove to all the neighbouring princes that under no 
circumstances should any member of the imperial 
family be treated otlierwise than with respect and 
reverence. Accordingly as soon as he was estab¬ 
lished on the imperial throne of Hindustan, he 
appointed his uncle Sliaista Khan to be Viceroy of 
Bengal, with instructions to inflict a fitting punisli- 
ment upon the king of Arakan, and to suppress at 
once and for ever the piracies and kidnapping 
practices of the Portuguese outlaws. 

Shaista Khan carried out this Work somewhat 
insidiously after Asiatic fashion, but otherwise 
thoroughly and well. He sent messengers to the 
Portuguese at Chittagong informing them that the 
emperor had resolved on the destruction of the king 
of Arakan; that a Dutch fleet was already on the 
way to fulfil his vengeance' with an overwhelming 
force which it would be useless to resist; that if they 
would save themselves from impending ruin, they 
must at once desert the cause of the king of Arakan; 
and. that if they came to Dacca, and entered the 
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service of tlie emperor, tliey would be well enter- chapter ix . 
tabled, and receive double the pay they had ever 
obtained from their Arakan master. The messengers 
arrived at Chittagong at a favourable moment. The 
outlaws had just murdered some officers of the king, 
and were fearful of condign punishment. Whilst 
stricken.witli a panic they received tlio invitation of 
Shaista Khan, and at once hastened to Dacca in 
their galleys with their respective families, and such 
goods as they coiild carry away. With the assist¬ 
ance of their fleet Shaista Khan carried a large force 
to Arakan, and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
king, and took possession of Chittagong ; and then, 
having no longer occasion for the services of the 
Portuguese outlaws, and having also got them com¬ 
pletely into his power, he treated them as traitors, 
and declined to fulfil any one of his promises. From 
that time the Portuguese lingered out a wretched 
existence, and ultimately died out of the laud; but 
the desolation of the Sunderbunds remains to this 
day as a terrible memorial of the old piratical times, 
which, it is hoped, have now passed away for ever 
from the Eastern seas.** 


The foregoing account of the destruction of the Portuguese pirates is 
based on the authority of Berniers and Faria y Sousa. 
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EDICTS OF ASOKA (PRIYADAESI). 

[The translations of tlie edicts of Asoka are here arranged 
for easy reference in parallel columns. The translations 
originally executed by Mr James Prinsep are printed in the 
right column, and the revised translation by Professor H. 
H. Wilson are printed in the left column. They are ex¬ 
tracted from the Asiatic'Society’s Journal, vols. viii. and xii. 
The conclusions stated in chap. iv. of the present volume are 
based entirely upon the revised translation of Professor 
Wilson, unless the contrary is stated.*] 


TABLET I. 


JProf. Wilson's Translation. 

' This is the edict of the be¬ 
loved of the gods, Knja Priya- 
dasi; the putting to death of 
animals is to be entirely discon¬ 
tinued, and no convivial meeting 
is to be held, for the beloved of 
the gods, the Baja Priyadasi, 
remarks many faults in such 
assemblies. There is but one 
assembly, indeed, which is ap¬ 
proved of by the Eaja Priya¬ 
dasi, the beloved of the gods, 
which is that of the great 
kitchen of Baja Priyadasi, the 


Jilr Frinsep's Translation. 

“ The following edict of re¬ 
ligion is promulgated by the 
heaven-beloved king Pita.dasi. 
‘ In this place the putting to 
death of anything whatever that 
hath life, either for the benefit 
of the piya, or in convivial 
meetings, shall not be done. 
Much cruelty of this nature 
occurs in such assemblies. The 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi 
is (as it were) a father (to his 
people). Uniformity of worship 
is wise and proper for the con- 


* The Sanskrit form Priyadarsi is adhered to in the history, for die sake of 
uniformity. It is variously spelt Priyadasi and Piyadasi in the inscriptions, and 
eoassiqnendy is not altered in the translations. 
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beloved of the gods ; every day 
hundreds of thousands of ani¬ 
mals have been there slaugh¬ 
tered for virtuous purposes, but 
now although this pious edict 
is proclaimed that auimals may 
be killed for good purposes, and 
such is the practice, yet ns the 
practice is not determined, these 
presents are proclaimed that 
hereafter they shall not be 
killed. 


gregation of the heaven-heloved 
PiTADASi rdja. 

“ Formerly in the great re¬ 
fectory and temple of the 
heaven-beloved king Pitadasi, 
daily were many hundred thou¬ 
sand animals sacrificed for the 
sake of meat food. So even 
at this day while this religiou# 
edict is under promulgation 
from the sacrifice of animals for 
the sake of food, some two are 
killed, or one is killed:—but 
now the joyful chorus resounds 
again and again—that from 
henceforward not a single ani¬ 
mal shall be put to death.” 


TABLET II. 


Frof. Wilson's Translation. 

In all the subjugated (terri¬ 
tories) of the King Priyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods, and 
also in th^ bordering countries, 
as (Chdda), Palaya, (orParaya,) 
Satyaputra, Keralaputra, Tam- 
bapani, (it is proclaimed), and 
Antiochus by name, the Youa 
(or Yavana) Eaja, and those 
princes who are near to, (or 
allied with) that monarch, uni¬ 
versally (are apprised) that (two 
designs have been cherished by 
Priyadasi; one design) regard¬ 
ing men, and one relating to 
animals; and whatever herbs 
are useful to men or useful to 
animals, wherever there are 
none, such have been every¬ 
where caused to be conveyed 


Mr Frinsep's Translation. 

“ Everywhere within the 
conquered province of rSja Pi- 
TADABi the beloved of the Gods, 
as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Chola, 
Fida, Satiyaputra, and Ketala- 
putra, even as far as Tamha- 
panni (Ceylon) ; and moreover 
within the dominions of Ahtio- 
CHxrs, the Greek, (of which 
ANTiocnns’s generals are the 
rulers,)—everywhere the hea¬ 
ven-beloved rdja PfvADAsf’s 
double system of medical aid is 
established ;—both medical aid 
for men, and medical aid for 
animals; together with the m<s 
dicaments of all sorts, which are 
suitable for men, and. suitable , 
for animals. And wherever 
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and planted, (and roots and 
fruits wherever there are none, 
such have been everywhere con¬ 
veyed and planted; and on the 
roads) wells have been caused 
to be dug, (and trees have been 
planted) for the respective en- 
joymeut of animals and men. 


there is not (such provision) — 
in all such places they ar^ to be 
prepared, and, to be planted ; 
both root-drugs and herbs, 
wheresoever there is not (a 
provision of them) in all such 
places shall they be deposited 
and planted.” 

“ And iu the public high¬ 
ways w'ells are to be dug, and 
trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and ani¬ 
mals.” 


TABLET III. 


Prof. Wilson's Translation. 

King Priyadasi says. This 
was ordered by me when 1 had 
been twelve years inaugurated 
in the conquered country, and 
among my own subjects as w^ell 
as strangers, that every five 
years’ exjjiation should be under¬ 
gone with this object, for the 
enforcement of such moral obli¬ 
gations as were declared by me 
to be good; such as duty to 
parents, (and protection of) 
friends, children, (relations. 
Brahmans and Sramans ;) good 
is liberality, good is non-injury 
of living creatures, and abstin¬ 
ence from prodigality and slan¬ 
der are good. Continuance in 
this course, (the discharge of 
these duties) shall be cotn- 
jpanded both by explanation 
and example. 


2£r Prinsefs Translation. 

“ Thus spake the heaven- 
beloved King PiVAUASi :— 

“ By me after the tw'elfth 
year of my anointment, this 
commandment is made ! Evcr 3 ’-- 
where in the conquered (pro¬ 
vinces) among the faithful, 
whether (my own) subjects or 
foreigners, after every five years, 
let there be (a public) humilia¬ 
tion for this express object, yea, 
for the confirmation of virtue 
and for the suppression of dis¬ 
graceful acts. 

“ Good and proper is dutiful 
service to mother and ’father ; 
—towards friends and kinsfolks, 
towards Brahmans and Sramans 
excellent is charity :—prodi¬ 
gality and malicious slander are 
not good. 

“ All this the leader of the 
congregation shall inculcate to 
the assembly, .with (appropriate) 
explanation and example.” 
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TABLET IV. 


Prof. Wilson’s Translation. 

During a past period of 
many centuries, there have pre¬ 
vailed destruction of life, injury 
of living beings, disrespect to¬ 
wards kindred, and irreverence 
towards Sramans and Brahmans. 
But now, in conformity to moral 
duty, the pious proclamation of 
King Priyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, is made by beat of 
drum, in a manner never before 
performed for hundreds of years, 
with chariot and elephant pro¬ 
cessions, and fireworks, and 
other divine displays of the 
people exhibiting the ceremonies 
—(and this) for the promulga¬ 
tion of the law of King Priya¬ 
dasi, &c., that non-destruction 
of life, non-injury to living 
beings, respect to relations, 
reverence of Brahmans and Sra¬ 
mans, and many other duties, 
do increase, and shall increase, 
and this moral law of the King 
Priyadasi, the sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons, of King 
Priyadasi shall maintain. Let 
the moral ordinance of King. 
Priyadasi be stable as a moun. 
tain for the establishment of 
duty, for in these actions duty 
will be followed, as the law 
which directs ceremonial rites 
is not the observance of moral 
duties. It were well for every 
ill-condueted person to be atten- 


Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

“In times past, even for 
many hundred years, has been 
practised the sacrifice of living 
beings, the slaughter of animals, 
disregard of relations ; and dis¬ 
respect towards .Brahmans and 
Sramans :—This day, by the 
messenger of the religion of the 
heaven-beloved King Piyadasi, 
(has been made) a proclamation 
by beat of drum, a grand an¬ 
nouncement of religious grace, 
and a display of equipages, and 
a parade of elephants, and things 
to gratify the senses, and every 
other kind of heavenly object 
for the admiration of mankind, 
such as had never been for many 
hundred years such as were to¬ 
day exhibited. 

“ By f.he religious ordinance 
of the heaven-beloved King 
PiTADASi, the non-sacrifice of 
animals, the non-destruction of 
living beings, proper regard to 
kindred, respect to brahmans 
and sramans, dutiful service to 
father and mother, dutiful service 
to spiritual pastors:—through 
these and many other similar 
(good acts) doth religious grace 
abound; and thus moreover' 
shall the heaven-beloved King 
PiVADABi cause religion to 
flourish : and the samfc shall the 
BOBS, the grandsons, and the • 
great-grandsons of the heaven- 
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tive to the object of this in- 
junctioa. This is the edict 
(writing) of King Priyadasi. 
Let not any thought be enter¬ 
tained by the subject people of 
opposing the edict. This has 
been caused to be written by 
the King Priyadasi, in the 
twelfth year of his inaugura¬ 
tion. 


beloved King Pitadasi cause 
to abound exceedingly. 

• “ As long as the mountains 
shall endure, so long in virtue, 
and in strict observances shall 
the religion stand fast. And 
through good acts of this nature, 
that is to say,—through these 
ordinances, and the strict prac¬ 
tice of religion, laxness of dis¬ 
cipline is obviated. Moreover 
in this object, it is proper to be 
intelligent, and nowise neg¬ 
lected. For the same purpose 
is this (edict) ordered to be 
written. Let all take heed to 
profit of this good object, and 
not to give utterance to ob¬ 
jections. 

“ By the heaven-heloved 
King Pitadasi, after the 
twelfth year of his anointment 
is this caused to be written.” 


TABLET V. 


Pro/! Wilson’s Translation. 

The beloved of the gods King 
Priyadasi thus proclaims: who 
ever perverts good to evil will 
derive evil from, good, therefore 
much good has beeu done by me, 
and my sons, and grandsons, and 
others my posterity (will) con¬ 
form to it for every age. So 
they who shall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those 
who cause the path to be aban¬ 
doned shall sufier misfortune. 
The chief ministers of morality 
lutve for anunpresedentedly long 


Mr Trinsep's Translation. 

“ Thus spake the heaven-be¬ 
loved King Pitadasi :— 

“ Prosperity (cometh) 
through adversity, ' and truly 
each man (to obtain) prosperity 
causeth himself present diffi¬ 
culty—therefore by me (never¬ 
theless) has much prosperity 
been brought about, and there¬ 
fore shall my sons, and my 
grandsons, and my latest pos¬ 
terity, as long as the very hills 
endure, pursue the same con¬ 
duct; and so shall each meet 
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time been tolerant of iniquity, 
therefore in the tenth year of 
the inauguration have ministers 
of morality been made, who are 
appointed for the purpose of 
presiding over morals among 
persons of all the religions for 
the sake of the augmentation of 
virtue, and for the happiness of 
the virtuous among the people 
of Kamboja, Gandhara, Nari- 
staka, and Pitenika. They shall 
also be spread among the war¬ 
riors, the Brahmans, the mendi¬ 
cants, the destitute, and others, 
without any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed, 
in order to loosen the bonds of 
those who are bound, and liber¬ 
ate those who are confined, 
through the means of holy 
wisdom disseminated by pious 
teachers, and they will proceed 
to the outer cities and fastnesses 
of my brother and sister, and 
W'herever are any other of my 


his reward ! While he, on the 
other hand, who shall neglect 
such conduct,—shall meet his 
punishment in the midst of the 
wicked [in the nethermost 
regions of hell]. 

“ For a very long period of 
time there have been no minis¬ 
ters of religion properly so 
called. By myself, then, in this 
tenth year of mine anointment, 
are ministers of religion ap¬ 
pointed ; * who, intermingling 
among all unbelievers (may over¬ 
whelm them) with the inunda¬ 
tion of religion, and with the 
abundance of the sacred doc¬ 
trines. Through Kam {hocha, 
gan) dhdra, nardstika, Petenika, 
and elsewhere finding their way 
unto the uttermost limits of the 
barbarian countries, for the 
benefit and pleasure of (all 
classes) .... and for restrain¬ 
ing the ])assious of the faithful 
and for the regeneration of those 


® The Cuttack version of the Fifth Tablet, from the star. 

—who shall be intermingled with all the hundred grades of unbelievers for the 
estahli'hment among them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doctrines, in Kamboeha 
and Qandhdra, in Surdstrika and Pitenika, .... and even to the furthest 

(limits) of the barbarian (countries). Who shall mix with the Brahmane and 
Bhikthm, with the poor and with the rich,—for their benefit and pleasure, to 
bring them unto the righteousness which passeth knowledge; and for those bound 
in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious knowledge is made for their final 
emancipation which is beyond understanding ; and among the terrible and tba 
powerful shall they be mixed both here and in foreign countries, in every town, 
and among all the kindred ties even of brotherhood and sisterhood, and other^ 
...... everywhere! and here also having penetrated, for there is religious 

darkness (?) even in the very metropolis of religion, every question shall be asked 
among the charitable, and these being themselves absorbed in righteousness, shall 
become ministers of the faith(?). For this express reason is thu religious edict * 
promulgated; for ever more let my people pay attention thereto! 
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kindred : and the ministers of 
morals, those who are appointed 
as superintendents of morals, 
shall, wherever the moral law is 
established, give encouragement 
to the charitable, and 4ho8e ad¬ 
dicted to virtue. With this 
intent this edict is written, and 
let my people obey it. 


bound in the fetters (of sin ?) 

.are they appointed. 

Intermingling equally among 
the dreaded, and among the 
respected—both in JPdfalijmta 
and in foreign places, teaching 
better things shall they every¬ 
where penetrate; so that they 
even who (oppose the faith 
shall at length become) minis¬ 
ters of it.” 


TABLET VI. 


Frof. Wilson's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, 
JKing Priyadasi, thus declares : 
— “ An unprecedentedly long 
time has past since it has been 
the custom at all times, and in 
all affairs, to submit representa¬ 
tions. Now it is established 
by me that whether at meals, 
in my palace, in the interior 
apartments, iji discourse, in ex¬ 
change of civility, in gardens, 
the officers appointed to make 
reports shall convey to me the 
objects of the people. I will 
always attend to the objects of 
the people, and whatever I de¬ 
clare verbally, whether punish¬ 
ment or reward, is further 
intrusted to the supervisors of 
morals (or eminent persons),— 
for that purpose let those wffio 
reside in the immediate vicinage 
even become informers at all 
times, and in all places, so it is 
ordained by me. The 'distri¬ 
bution of wealth which is to be 


Hr Prinsep's Translation. 

Thus spake Pitadast, the 
heaven-beloved King! 

“Never was there in any 
former period, a system of in¬ 
struction applicable to every 
season, and to every action, 
such as that which is now 
established by me. 

“ Eor every season, for be¬ 
haviour during meals, during 
repose, in domestic relations, in 
the nursery, in conversation, in 
general deportment, and on the 
bed of death, everywhere in¬ 
structors (or PativedaJeas') have 
been appointed. Accordingly 
do ye (instructors) deliver in¬ 
struction in what concerneth 
my peoi^le. 

“ And everywhere in what 
concerneth my people do I my¬ 
self perform whatsoever with 
my mouth I enjoin (unto them); 
whether it be by me (esteemed) 
disagreeable, or w'hether agree¬ 
able. Moreover, for their better 
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made is designed by me for the 
benefit of all the world, for the 
distribution of wealth is the 
root of virtues. There is no¬ 
thing more essential to the good 
of the world for which I am 
always labouring. Of the many 
beings over whom I rule I con¬ 
fer happiness in this world,— 
in the next they may obtain 
Swarga. With this view, this 
moral edict has been written ; 
may it long endure, and may 
my sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons after me, continue 
with still greater exertion to 
labour for universal good.” 


welfare among them, an awarder 
of punishment is duly installed. 
On this account, assembling to¬ 
gether those who are dwelling in 
the reputation of much wisdom, 
do ye meanwhile instruct them 
as to the substance of what is 
hereby ordained by me for all 
circumstances, and for all sea¬ 
sons. This is not done by me 
in any desire for the collection 
of worldly gain, but in the real 
intention that the benefit of my 
people shall be cflected ; where¬ 
of, moreover, this is the root, 
the good foundation, and the 
steady repose iii all circum¬ 
stances : there is not a more 
elTectual mode of benefittiiig all 
mankind, than this on which 1 
bestow my whole labour. 

“ But upon how many living 
beings (I will pass over the men¬ 
tion of other things) do I confer 
happiness here :—hereafter like¬ 
wise, let theiii'Wopc ardently for 
heaven! Amen I 

“ For this reason has the 
present religious ediet been 
written :—May it endure for 
evermore ; and so may mj' sons, 
and my grandsons, and my 
great-grandsons uphold the same 
for the profit of ,all the world, 
and labour therein with the 
most reverential exertion/’ 


TABLET VII. 

Frqf. Wilsoti’s Translation. J/r Frinsep's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, the “ The heaven-beloved king 
Baja Priyadarsi, desires that Piyadasi everywhere ardently 

30 
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all unbelievers may everywhere 
dwell (unmolested), as they also 
wish for moral restraint and 
purity of disposition. For men 
are of various purposes and 
various desires, and they do in¬ 
jury to all or only to a part. 
.Although, how'ever, there should 
not be moral restraint or purity 
of disposition in any one, yet 
wherever there is great liber¬ 
ality (or charity), gratitude will 
acknowledge merit even in those 
who were before that reputed 
vile. 


desireth that -all unbelievers 
may be brought to repentance 
and peace of mind. He is 
anxious that every diversity of 
opinion, and every diversity of 
passion, may shine forth, blend¬ 
ed into one system, and be con¬ 
spicuous in undistinguishing 
charity ! TJnto no one can be 
repentance and peace of mind 
until he hath attained supreme 
knowledge, perfect faith which 
Burmounteth all obstacles, and 
perpetual assent,” . 


TABLET VIII. 


Prof, Wilson's Translation. 

In past times kings were 
addicted to travelling about, to 
companions, to going abroad, 
to hunting and similar amuse¬ 
ments, but Piyadasi, the beloved 
of the gods, having been ton 
years inaugurated, by him easily 
awakened, that moral festival is 
adopted, (which consists) in see¬ 
ing and bestowing gifts on Brah- 
manas and Sramanas, in seeing 
and giving gold to elders, and 
pverseeing the country and the 
people; the, institution of moral 
laws and the investigation of 
morals; such are the devices 
for the removal of apprehension, 
and -such are the difierent pur¬ 
suits of the favourite of the 
gods, King Piyadasi. 


Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

“ In ancient tiiues, festivals 
for the amusement of sovereigns 
consisted of gambling, hunting 
the deer (or antelope), and other 
exhilarating pleasures of the 
same nature.- But the heaven- 
beloved King PiVADAST, having 
attained the tenth year of his 
anointment, for the happiness 
of the- wise hath a festival of 
religion (been substituted) :— 
and this same consists in visits 
to Brahmans and Sramans, and 
in alms-giving, and in visits to 
the reverend and aged; and the 
liberal distribution of geld, the 
contemplation of the Universe 
and its inhabitants, obeying the 
precepts of religion, and settling 
religion before all Other things, 
are the expedients (he employs 
for amusement), and these will 
become an enjoyment without 
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Alloy to the heaven-beloved 
King PiXADASi in another 
existence.” 

TABLET IX. 


Frof. Wilson's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods Pi- 
yadasi Raja, thus says: Every 
nuin that is, celebrates various 
occasions of festivity; as on the 
removal of encumbrances, on in¬ 
vitations, on marriages, on the 
birth of a son, or on setting 
forth on a journey; on these 
and other occasions a man 
makes various rejoicings. The 
benevolent man, also, celebrates 
many and various kinds of pure 
and disinterested festivities, and 
such rejoicing is to be practised. 
Such festivities are fruitless and 
vain, but the festivity that bears 
great fruit, is the festival of 
duty, such as the respect of the 
servant to his master; reverence 
for holy teachers is good, ten¬ 
derness for living creatures is 
good, liberality to Brahmans 
and Sramanas is good. These 
and other such acts constitute 
verily the festival of duty, and 
it is to be cherished as a 
father by a son, a dependant 
by his master. This is good, 
this is the festival to be observed, 
for the establishment of this 
object virtuous donations are 
made, for there is no such do¬ 
nation or benevolence as the 
gift of duty, or the benevolence 


Jlfr Frinsep's Translation.^ 

“ Thus spake King Pita- 
DAsr, beloved of the gods ! 

“ Eacli individual seeketh his 
own happiness in a diversity of 
ways : in the bonds of affection, 
—^in marriage, or otherwise,—in 
the rearing of offspring,—in 
foreign travel:—in these and 
other similar objects, doth man 
provide happiness of every de¬ 
gree. But there is great ruina¬ 
tion, excessive of all kinds, when 
(a man) maketh worldly objects 
his happiness. On the contrary, 
this is what is to be done,— 
(for most certainly that species 
of happiness is a fruitless happi¬ 
ness,)—to obtain the happiness 
which yieldetli plentiful fruit, 
even the happiness of virtue; 
that is to say:—kindness to 
dependents, reverence to spi¬ 
ritual teachers are proper; 
humanity to animals is proper: 
all these acts, and others of the 
same kind, are to be rightly 
denominated the happiness of 
virtue ! 

“ By father, and by sop, and 
by brother; by master, (and by 
servant) it is proper that these 
things should be entitled happi¬ 
ness. And further, for the more 
complete attainment of this ob- 
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of duty, that (benevolence) is 
chaff, (which is contracted) with 
a friend, a companion, a kins* 
man, or an associate, and is to 
be reprehended. In such and 
such manner this is to be done; 
this is good ; with these means 
let a man seek Swarga, this is to 
be done, by these means it is 
to be done, as by them Swarga 
has been gained. 


ject, secret charity is most suit¬ 
able :—yea, there is no alms 
and no loving kindness compar¬ 
able with the alms of religion, 
and the loving kindness of re¬ 
ligion, which ought verily to be 
upheld alike by the friend, by 
the good-hearted, by kinsman 
and neighbour, in the entire 
fulfilment of pleasing duties. 

“ This is what is to be done: 
this is what is good. With 
those things let each man pro¬ 
pitiate heaven. And how much 
ought (not) to be done in order 
to the propitiation of heaven ? ” 


TABLET X. 


Frof. Wilson's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, the 
Prince Piyadasi, does not esteem 
glory and fame as of great 
value, and besides for a long 
time it has been my fame and 
that of my people, that the ob¬ 
servance of mor.al duty and the 
service of the virtuous should 
be practised, for this is to be 
done. This is the fame that the 
beloved of the gods desires, and 
inasmuch as the beloved of the 
gods excels, (he holds) all such 
reputation as no real reputation, 
but such as may be that of the 
unrighteous, pain and chaff; for 
it may be acquired by crafty 
and unworthy persona, and by 
whatever further effort it is ac¬ 
quired, it is worthless and a 
iource of pain. 


Prinsep's Translation, 

“ The heaven-beloved King 
PiTADASi doth not deem that 
glory and reputation (arc) the 
things of chief importance ; on 
the contrary (only for the pre¬ 
vention of sin) and for enforcing 
conformity among a people 
praiseworthy for following the 
four rules of virtue, and pious, 
doth the heaven-beloved King 
PiTADASi desire glory and re¬ 
putation in this world, and 
whatsoever the heaven-beloved 
King Piyadasi chiefly display- 
eth heroism in obtaining, that 
is all (connected with) the other 
world. 

“ For in everything con¬ 
nected with his immortality, 
there is as regards mortal things 
in general discredit ? Let this 
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be discriminated with encourage¬ 
ment or with abandonment, 
with honour or with the most 
respectful force, and every diffi¬ 
culty connected with futurity 
shall with equal reverence be 
vanquished.” 


TABLET XT. 


Prof. Wilson's Iranslation. 

Thus says the beloved of the 
gods King Priyadasi; There is 
no gift like the gift of virtue, 
whether it be the praise of vir¬ 
tue, the apportionment of virtue, 
or relationship of virtue. This 
(gift) is the cherishing of slaves 
and dependents, pious devotion 
to mother and father, generous 
gifts to friends and kinsmen, 
Brahmanas and Sramanas : and 
the non-injury of living beings is 
good. In this manner, it is to 
be lived by father and son, and 
brother, and friend, and friend’s 
friend (?), and by a master (of 
slaves), and by neighbours. This 
is good, this is to be practised, 
and thus having acted, there is 
happiness in worldly existence, 
and hereafter great holiness is 
obtained by this gift of virtue. 


Mr Prinsep's Translation. 

“ Thus spake Pitadasi, the 
king beloved of the gods!— 

“ There is no such charity as 
the charity which springeth from 
virtue,—(which is) the intimate 
knowledge of virtue, the inherit¬ 
ance of virtue, the close union 
with virtue! And in these 
maxims it is manifested:— 
‘ kindness towards servants and 
hirelings; towards mother and 
father, dutiful service is proper; 
towards a friend’s offspring, to 
kindred in general, to Brahmans 
and Sramans, almsgiving is pro¬ 
per ; avoiding the destruction 
of animal life is proper.’ 

“ And this (saying) should 
be equally repeated by father 
and son, (?) by the hireling, 
and even so by neighbours in 
general! 

“ This is excellent—and this 
is what ought to be done! 

“ And whoso doeth thus is 
blessed of the inhabitants of this 
world: and in the next world 
endless moral merit resulteth 
from such religious charity,” 
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TABLET XII, 


JProj. Wilson's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods King 
I’riyadasi, honours all forms of 
religious faith, whether pro¬ 
fessed by ascetics or house¬ 
holders j he honours them with 
gifts and with manifold kinds of 
reverence; but the beloved of 
the gods considers no gift or 
honour so much as the increase 
of the substance (of religion) : 
his encouragement of the in¬ 
crease of the substance of all 
religious belief is manifold. But 
the root of his (encouragement) 
is this : reverence for one’s own 
faith, and no reviling nor injury 
of that of others. Let the 
reverence be shown in such and 
such a manner as is suited to 
the difference of belief; as when 
-it is done" in that manner it 
augments our own faith and 
benefits that of others. Who 
ever acts otherwise injures his 
own religion and wrongs tliat of 
others, for he w'ho in some way 
honours his own religion and 
reviles that of others, saying, 
having extended to all our own 
belief, let us make it famous, he 
who does this throws difficulties 
^in the way of his own religion: 
this, his conduct, cannot be 
right. The duty of a person 
■ consists in respect and service 
of others. Such is the wish of 


Afr Prinsep's Translation. 

“ The heaven-beloved King 
PiTADASi propitiateth all unbe¬ 
lievers, both of the ascetic and 
of the domestic classes ; by cha¬ 
ritable offerings, and by every 
species of puja doth he (strive 
to) propitiate them. Not that 
the beloved of tbe gods deemeth 
offerings or prayers to be of the 
same (value) with true glory. 
The promotion of his own salva¬ 
tion promoted in many ways, 
the salvation of all unbelievers 

.of which indeed this 

is the root, and the whole sub¬ 
stance. 

“ Again, the propitiation of 
the converted heretic, and the 
reproof of the unconverted he¬ 
retic must not be (effected) by 
harsh treatment: but let those 
who enter into discussion (con¬ 
ciliate them) by restraint of 
their own passions, and by their 
mild address. By such and such 
conciliatory demeanour shall 
even the unconverted heretics 
be iiropitiated. And such con¬ 
duct increaseth the number of 
converted heretics, while-it dis- 
poseth of the unconverted here¬ 
tic, and effecteth a revolution of 
opinion in him. And (he) en- 
courageth tbe converted heretic, 
while he disposeth completely of 
the unconverted heretic, whoso- 
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the beloved of the gods ; for io ever propitiateth the converted 
all forms of religion there may heretic, or reproveth the uncon- 
be many scriptures (Sutras) and verted heretic, by the pecuniary 
many holy texts which are to support of the converted heretic, 
be thereafter followed through And whoso, again, doth so, he 
my protection. The beloved of purifieth in the most effectual 
the gods considers no gift or manner the heretic; and of 
reverence to be equal to the in- himself sucli an act is his very 
crease of the essence of religion; bi’eath, and his well-being, 
and as this is the object of all “ Moreover, ‘ hear ye the 
religions, with a view to its dis- religion of the faithful and 
semination, superintendents of attend thereto: ’ even such is 
moral duty as well as over wo- the desire, the act, the hope of 
men, and officers of compassion the beloved of the gods, that all 
as well as other officers (are unbelievers may speedily be 
appointed), and the fruit of this purified, and brought into con- 
(regulatiou) will be the aug- tcntment speedily, 
mentation of our own faith, and “Furthermore from place to 
the lustre of moral duty. place this most gracious senti¬ 

ment should be repeated : ‘ The 
beloved of the gods doth not 
esteem either charitable offering 
or puja, as comparable with 
true glory. The increase of 
blessing to himself is as much 
(importance) to all unbelievei’s.’ 

“ For this purpose have been 
spread abroad ministers of re¬ 
ligion possessing fortitude of 
mind, and practices of every 
virtue: may the various con¬ 
gregations co-operate (with 
them) for the accomplishment 
thereof. For the increase of 
converts is indeed the lustre of 
religion.” 

TABLET XIII. 

Mr Frinsep's Translation. 

“.Whose equality, and exertion towards that object, exceed¬ 
ing activity, judicious conduct.. afterwards in the Kalinga 
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provinces not to be obtained by wealtb.the decline of 

religion, murder, and death, and unrestrained license of mankind; 
when flourished the (precious maxims) of Devdnampiyo, comprising 
the essence of learning and of science :—dutiful service to mother 
and father; dutiful service to spiritual teachers; the love of 
friend and child ; (charity) to kinsfolk, to servants (to Brahmans 
and Sramans, &c., which) cleanse away the calamities of genera¬ 
tions ; further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. 
There is not in either class of the heretics of men, not, so to say, 

a procedure marked by such grace,.nor so glorious nor 

friendly, nor even so extremely liberal,as Dewdnampiyo's injunction 

for the non-injury, and content of living creatures.and 

the Greek King besides, by whom the Kings of Egypt, Ptole- 

MA19S and Antigonos,(?) and Magas, .both here and 

in foreign (countries), everywhere the religious ordinances of 
Devanampiyo efiect conversion, wherever they go ;.con¬ 

quest is of every description ; but further the conquest which 
bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy 
itself: the victory of virtue is happiness : the victory of happiness 
is not to be overcome, that which essentially possesses a pledge of 
happiness,—such victory is desired in things of this world and 
things of the next world! 

“And this place is named the White Elephant, conferring 
pleasure on all the world.” 


TABLET XIV. 

Mr JPrinsep's Translation. 

“ This religious edict is caused to be written by the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi. It is (partly) (written) with abridgment; 
it is (partly) with ordinary extent; and it is (partly) with am¬ 
plification : not incoherent (or disjointed), but throughout con¬ 
tinuous (and united), it is powerful in overcoming the wise; and 
it is much written and caused to be written, yet it is always but 
the same thing repeated over and over again. Eor the persuasive 
eloquence which, is lavished on each separate subject shall man 
' the rather render obedience thereunto 1 

“ Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is this 
written, incomparable in manner, and conformable with the copy, 
by Eelachepu, the scribe and pandit.” 
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Translation of the Bhahra Inscription, hy Brofessor Wilson. 

Piyadasi, the King, to the venerable Assembly of Magadha, 
commands the infliction of little pain and indulgence to animals. 

It is verily, however, I proclaim, to what extent my respect 
and favour (are placed) in Buddha, and in the Law, and in the 
Assembly. 

Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by the divine Buddha, 
they have all been well said, and in them verily I declare that 
capability of proof is discovered; so that the pure law (which 
they teach) will be of long duration, as far as I am worthy (of 
being obeyed). 

J?'or these I declare are the precepts of the Law of the prin¬ 
ciple discipline (Vinaya), having overcome the oppressions of the 
Aryas and future perils, (and refuted) the songs of the Munis, the 
"Sutras of the Munis, (the practices) of inferior ascetics, the 
censure of a light world, and (all) false doctrines. 

These things, as declared by the divine Buddha, I proclaim, 
and I desire them to be regarded as the precepts of the Law. 

And that as many as there may be, male and female mendi¬ 
cants, may hear and observe them, as well also as male and female 
followers (of the laity). 

These things I affirm, and have caused this to be written (to 
make known to you) that such will be my intention. 
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BUDDHIST CHRONICLES. 

The Buddliist Clironicle, known as the Mah^wanso, 
comprises all the historical data at present available respect¬ 
ing the ancient kingdom of Magadha, excepting what has 
been deduced from Greek writers. It is prefaced by some 
genealogical matter, which is apparently of small importance. 
It really commences with the accepted date of the death of 
Gotama Buddha in b.c. 543 ; and is brought to a conclusion, 
as far as Magadha is concerned, at the death of Asoka in B.c. 
288.* According to tradition, the clH'ouicles of- Magadha, 
together with the Buddhist scriptures generally, were carried 
from Magadha to Ceylon about three centuries before Christ, 
by Mahinda, the son of Asoka, and were translated by him 
from Pali into Singhalese. Seven centuries afterwards, 
namely, in the fifth century of the Christian era, Mahandma, 
an uncle of the reigning king of Ceylon, compiled the 
Mahawanso, or “ great genealogies,” from the materials then 
in existence, which may have included those brought by 
Mahinda. About the same time Buddaghosa, a Buddhist 
monk of Burma, proceeded to Ceylon, and procured copies of 
the Buddhist chronicle and scriptures, and carried them back 
to his own country.® The subject matter of the chronicles 


* This is the date fixed iu the Mahhwanso calculating from the era com¬ 
mencing with the death of Gotama. Some scholars have assumed that there is a 
mis.take of sixty years, because it was not Asoka who was a contemporary of 
Alexander of Macedon, hut Ghandragupta' (i. e. Sandrokottos) the grandfather of 
Asoka. As, however, it is just possible that Ghandragupta and Asoka are one and 
*the same person, there seems no reason fur the forcible introduction of a period 
of sixty years into the chronicle. 

* The original Phli text of the Mahkwanso, with an English translation and 
•an Introductory Essay, was published by the Hon. George Turnout. Quarto. 
Ceylon, 1837. The most important portion of the commentary of Buddhaghosa 
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compiled by Mabd,n4ma and Buddhagboaa are nearly identi¬ 
cal. There may be some slight discrepancies as regards the 
dates of particular reigns, but in all essentials the story is 
the same. 

The century in which Mah&ndma and’Buddhaghosa com¬ 
piled their chronicles is of considerable importance in the 
history of Buddhism. The great expansion of Buddhism in 
the reign of Asoka and his successors had been followed by a 
re-action. Whilst Buddhaghosa was proceeding from Burma 
to Ceylon, Fah-Hian and other pilgrims were making their 
way from China to India to collect similar copies of the 
sacred books for the edification of tlie'^^* Chinese. It may 
therefore bo inferred that in the fifth century of the Christian 
ora the spirit of reform was abroad in the Buddhist world, 
having for its object the re-establishment of a purer doctrine 
and discijiline by a reference to more authentic copies of the 
law. 

As regards the sacred books or scriptures of the Bud¬ 
dhists, some information has already been exhibited in the 
form of notes, but it may be convenient, for the sake of refer¬ 
ence, to briefly indicate their character in the present place. 
The canon of the Buddhists is known as the Tri-pitaka, or 
three baskets. The first basket contains the books on Vinaya, 
or discipline. The second basket contains the Sutras or dis¬ 
courses of Buddha, which comprise both religion and morality, 
and are called Dharma, or the law. The third basket com¬ 
prises Buddhist metaphysics, and is known as Abidharma, or 
by-law. 

The Buddhist chronicles, which form more immediately 
the subject of the present essay, may be considered under 
three heads, namely : the reign of Asoka; the three Synods ; 
and the chronicles of Magadha generally from the death of 
Gotama Buddha to the death of Asoka. 


is incorporated in the “ Life or Legend of Gaudama,” by Bishop Bigaudet. 
Eangpon, 1866. Professor Max Miillcr has reviewed the literary history of thesfi" 
chronicles in “Chips from a German Workshop,’’ vol. i.; and in his Introduction 
to Buddhaghosa’s Parables. The object of the present essay is simply to ascertain 
by a critical analysis how far the data embodied in the chronide may be regarded* 
as historiosl. 
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T. REIGN or ASGKA, b.c. 325 to 288. 

The Tno.st salient portion of the Buddhist chronicles is 
that which refers to the reign of Asoka. Indeed if there is 
any period respecting which a Buddhist annalist would bo 
desirous of furnishing the fullest and most authentic details, 
it would be the reign of this particular sovereign. Asoka 
was the reputed grandson of Sandrokottos or Chandragupta. 
lie was the hero saint of Buddhist tradition.® lie is gener¬ 
ally identified with Baja Prij-adarsi, and this identification 
may bo accepted, for the measures which are recorded in the 
chronicles bear a grotesque I'csemblance to those which wore 
promulgated in the edicts. So far, then, the monkish com¬ 
piler must have been familiar with the leading events recorded 
in the edicts. Consequently a comparison of the chron¬ 
icles with the edicts ought to dispose of their claim to be 
believed. 

The most striking event in the edicts, and the one most 
likely to bo preserved in tradition, was the proclamation 
against the slaughter of animals for food or sacrifice. It 
affected the daily lives and established usages of millions, 
whilst it was attended with a pomp and ceremony which were 
calculated to create a lasting impression. But the episode 
of the death of Gotama Buddha from eating too much roast 
pork, plainly indicates that in the age in which the Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures were compiled such an authoritative prohibi¬ 
tion as that involved in the great j)roclamation would be 
regarded with disfavour; and that attempts would be made 
to weaken its force, or disguise it altogether.* Accordingly 
the compiler of the Buddhist chronicle refers to the pro¬ 
clamation recorded in the edict, but ascribes it to another 
and a very different origin. Asoka, it is said, had ordered 
eighty-four thousand viharas or monasteries to be constructed 


’ The term “ reputed grandson ” is here used advisedly. It will appear here- 
aft& that there is reason to believe that the names Sandrokottos and Asoka are 
*appUed to the same individual. 

* See ante, page 142. 
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as a memorial of Qotama Buddha's sermons, which are «aid 
to have been the same in number. After three years these 
viharas were all completed at the same time ; and despatches 
were received by the Bajas on the same day from eighty-four 
thousand different cities, on announcing the happy consum¬ 
mation. Asoka is said to have been so overjoj^ed at these 
glad tidings that he at once proclaimed a great festival 
throughout the empire, which was to be celebrated wdth 
extraordinary pomp and rejoicings, and at which the people 
were to present alms and offerings to the priesthood to the 
utmost of their means.® It is impossible to say how far this 
legend may be referred to Asoka. A description of the cul¬ 
tivation of the field of happiness at Prayuga seems to have 
been grafted on to the myth ; “ and the whole account is so 
confused and garbled as to be utterly unreliable. 

Another important edict was the one which proA'ided 
medical attendance for all sick persons and animals. This 
again has been manipulated into a pious fable by the priestly 
selfishness of the compiler. Asoha is said to have been in¬ 
formed that a holy monk had died from lack of medicine. 
In his deep sorrow ho caused four great reservoirs to be con¬ 
structed, one at each of the four gates of the city; and 
ordered them to be filled Avith medicine, saying :—“ Let 
medicines be furnished cA’cry day for the priesthood.” ^ Here 
again the legend is so monstrous, that it may be dismissed 
without any further consideration. 

The most interesting CA^ent, how^cA’cr, to the modern 
reader is a statement in the Buddhist chronicles that Asoka 
sent out numerous missionary monks to preach the religion 
of Buddha to the surrounding countries; and it is a relief 
to find a legend which bears an element of authenticity. 
Indeed this reference to Buddhist missionary operations 
approximates more nearly’" to the truth than any other which 
is recorded in these annals. The names of the missionaries 
are given, but it would be useless to repeat them, as they 
would convey no ideas, nor awaken any associations, and** 


® Compare Mahiwanso, chap. v. ® See anU, page 276. 

’ Mah&waoso, chap, v., page 37. 
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they moreover bear an appearance of being mythical. Tho 
countries to which they were sent, however, are distinctly 
specified, and are more authentic. They include Cashmere, 
Eajpootana, Maharashtra, the Graeoo-Bactrian empire of 
Antiochus in the north-west, tho Thibetan or Himalayan 
region, the eastern or golden peninsula comprehending 
Burma aud Siam, and tho remote island of Ceylon. These 
missionary operations are said to have been very successful, 
especially amongst tho Naga people ; and tho number of 
converts are given, who are divided into the two classes of 
laity and priesthood.* To crown all, the relics of two of the 
missionaries who laboured in the Himalayan region have 
been found by General Cunningham in a Buddhist tope at 
Sanchi, enshrined in a casket which bears their names.® 
Other data might be quoted from perfectly independent 
sources to prove that these missions were actually under¬ 
taken. 

Unfortunately the religious opinions of Asoka are grossly 
perverted in the Buddhist chronicles. Tho tolerant Baja of 
the edicts, who propitiated both Brdhmans and Sr&mans in 
order to reconcile them to the spread of Dharma, is repre¬ 
sented in the chronicles as tho bitter persecutor of tho 
Brahmans, and the liberal patron of the Sr4mans. Accord¬ 
ing to the chronicles, Asoka was originally"a follower of the 
Brahmanical religion. Like his reputed father Vindusara, 
he maintained sixty thousand Brahmans, and gave them daily 
doles of food at his palace. Subsequently he turned them 
adrift, and entertained sixty thousand Buddhists in their 
room. Tlie discarded Brahmans disguised themselves as 
Buddhists monks, and obtained admission into the Buddhist 
viharas. Here, however, they spread so much-heresy, that 
tho Buddhist monks refused to perform their religious cere¬ 
monies in the company of such heretics. An antagonism 
thus arose between the Brdhman and Buddhist priests which 

• Mah&.wanso, cliap. xii. 

® Bhilsa TopM, p. 119, et^eq. Erlics, however, arc not generally admitted as 
. proof in this sceptical age ; and there is nothing to show that the relics of the 
Himalayan missionaries were not fabricated in a later age of intense monasticism. 
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Asoka tfed to suppress. He sent his minister to settle the 
dispute ; but this led to a serious fray. The minister ordered 
the Buddhist monks to resume their religious duties ; and 
when they refused, he drew his sword and several of the holy 
men were slain. * 

This account demands careful consideration. There is an 
element of historical truth even in the distortion of the facts. 
The edicts prove that Asoka was no persecutor of the Brdh- 
mans; biUb thej'^ also prove that he was no fiiend to either of 
the priestly orders. The incident recorded in the chronicles 
respecting the action of his minister thus seems to reveal a 
serious collision between tlie Baja and the priesthood gener¬ 
ally, which is hushed up by the monkish chronicle. The 
blame is thrown upon the “ ignorant minister,'' who had 
misunderstood the orders of the sovereign, and endeavoured 
to suppress the quarrel by force of arms, when ho was only 
expected to investigate the claims of the conflicting parties. 
Asoka is said to have been in an agony of terror at his share 
in the slaughter of priests; but to have been at length 
relieved by a holy monk, who assured him that if the sacri¬ 
legious murders had been committed without his intention 
ho had committed no sin. The stoiy thus bears some resem¬ 
blance to that of Thomas -k Becket; and the remorse of 
Asoka may be likened to that of Henry II.“ 


Maliiiwanso, chap. v. 

Further light will be thrown hereafter npon this incident by a consideration 
of the tradition of the third synod. There is a dilHcnlty, however, in ascertaining 
the true period when the sectarian dillcrences between the llrhhnians and 
Bn.ddliists fouuil expression in a violent antagonism. Tlie Greek writers seem to 
indicate such an opposition, and do not blamo tho Brkhmans so much as their 
opponents. (Compare Strabo, India, sects. 6i), 70.) The philosophers who were 
opposed to tho Brkhmans, were called I’rarnnm. These I’ramno) were a conten¬ 
tious people fond of argument. They ridiculed the Brklimans as boasters and 
fools for occupying themselves with physiohrgy and astronomy. Tho I’ranina: of 
tho mountains wore deer-skins, and carried scrips filled with roots and drugs; they 
professed to practise medicine by means of incantations, charms, and amulets. 

The Buddhist monks in Burma do not appear to practise astrology, which in¬ 
deed is contrary to their religion. But there are Brlihmans who profess astrology, 
and these men were often consulted by the king of Burma. Po^ibly the Pramnm 
of the mountains were a tribe now extinct of medical Sr&mans. 

There is no trace of any religious antagonism between Br&hmans and Buddhists 
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II. THE THREE SYNODS. 

The Buddhist chronicles of the Rajas, of Magadha are not 
confined to the reign of Asoka. They profess to furnish 
historical data of the whole period from the death of Buddha 
to the death of Asoka, that is, from n.c. 543 to 288, compris¬ 
ing an interval of 255 years.*^ Their peculiar characterraay be 
inferred from the fact that the so-called annals mainly refer 
to three leading events, known as the three Synods or Con¬ 
vocations of Buddhist priests. These Synods are of small 
interest in dealing with political history, but they are re¬ 
garded as of paramount importance in connection with 
religious history. They arc alleged to have been convened 
at different intervals in order to maintain the authority of 
the canon of Buddhist scriptures, and check the efforts of 
heretics and schismatics to deviate from such authority. The 
annals are thus subordinate to the Synods, and are little 
better than framework by which the Synods are placed in 
chronological order. The first Synod was held in the j^ear 
after Buddha’s death, when Ajata-satru the parricide was 
Raja of Magadha. The second Synod was held exactly one 
hundred years afterwards, when a Raja named Kal-Asoka 
was reigning over Magadha. The third Synod was held in 
n.c. 309, or 234 years after the death of Buddha, when th^ 
celebrated Asoka was Raja of Magadha. According!}’’ it may 
be advisable in the first instance to review the traditionary 
history of these Synods; and then to ascertain if any reliable 
data can be drawn from, the remaining portion of the 
chronicles. 

The first Synod is thus described:—“ When Gotama 


in the edicts, nor in the Hinda drama ; but, as already shown, it finds expression 
in the Hindu epics, ns well as in the Huddhist chronicles. It probably reached a 
.climax in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

** The Buddhist chronicles follow the Buddhist era, which commences with 
the year of Buddha’s death. In the text it is adjusted to the Christian era ; but 
it will bo seen hereafter that the whole chronology prior to the reign of Asoka i* 
wildly unreliable. 
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CuddLa had entered Nirvdna, Kasjapa the Brahman hastened 
to the spot, and performed the funeral ceremonies, and distri¬ 
buted the relics.** At this time Kasyapa heard an aged monk 
rejoicing over the departure of Gotama, because henceforth 
the priesthood would cease to be troubled as to what M^as 
allowable and what was not allowable. Kasyapa was shocked 
at this disaffection, and determined to stop its further progress 
by hol^^ng a Convocation in the citj'^ of llajagriha. Accord- 
ingly he selected five hundred monks to assemble together at 
the next religious season;** and he also chose,two disciples 
who were to declare before the whole Convocation what was 
Vinaj’a, and what was Dharma.'* 

“ And it was told to Ajata-satru that the Convocation 
would be licld at Ilajagriha. So lie built a splendid hall, and 
laid dowm five hundred carjiets for the monks ; and he set up 
a throne on one side for the high priest Kasyajia, and a 
pulpit in the centre for the two disciples to occupy in turn. 
When all had taken their seats UpAli ascended the pulpit, 
and was questioned by Kasyapa as to the Vinaya, precept by 

'* This has been already related. See anU, page 143, 

The religious season has been called the Buddhist Lent. It lasted during 
the rains. 

n The terms Tinaya and Dhaima are the key to Buddhism. Vinaya was the 
religion of the priesthood; Dbarma was the religion of the masses or laity. 
Vinaya was supposed to comprise the precepts of monastic distipline which 
Buddha imparted to his disciples. Dharma was supposed to comprise the sermons 
or discourses which Buddha preached to the multitude, and which are known as 
Sutras. Thus the religion of the heart, which Raja Briyadursi promulgated by 
means of his edicts, was known as Dharma. 'Whether the edicts were the result 
of the discourses, or the' so-called discourses were a further development of the 
edicts, must be a vexed question. 

In modem Buddhism Dharma moans something more than the religion of the 
laity. A number of metaphysical discourses and speculations are added under the 
name of Abidharma. Accordingly the Sacred canon of the Buddhist scriptures is 
known as the Tri-pitaka, or three baskets. It comprises the three classes of 
documents:—(1) The Vinaya, or rules of discipline. (2) The Sutras, or religious 
discourses of Buddha. (3) The Abidharma, or metaphysics and philosophy. 
The Abidharma is not mentioned in the Malihwanso, and was doubtless a later 
composition. The Buddhist monks explain that Abidharma is a part of Dharma. 

It is stated in the chronicle that TJphli recited the Vinaya, or rather replied to ’ 
all the questions of Kasyapa respecting it. In like manner Ananda replied to 
the questions respecting Dliarma. Both Uphli and .Ananda were disciples of 
Buddha during his life-time, and are supposed to have known his teachings by ' 
heart. 


31 
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precept. Meantime the assembly of five hundred chanted 
the Vinaya, passage by passage, until they had learnt the 
whole. When Upali had finished Ananda took his place, 
and was questioned by Kasyapa as to the Dharma; whilst 
the assembly chanted every passage, until they all knew it 
by heart as they had known the Vinaya. This Convocation 
lasted seven months, and was then brought to a close by 
Kasyapa, who declared that the religion of Gotama Buddha 
would last five thousand years.”^® 

The details of the first Synod are certainly surrounded 
with an air of unreality. It seems scarcely credible that the 
canon of Buddhist scripture should have boon established so 
very shortly after the death of Buddlia. It seems still less 
credible that it should have been accepted unanimously, with¬ 
out opposition or controversy of any 'kind, by a body of 
Buddhist monks who have been notorious for their disputa¬ 
tious and w'rangling disposition from the days of Megasthencs 
downwards. ITio details are not drawn from any knowledge 
of public life, but from the narrow and potty experiences of 
the monastery. The assumed origin of the Synod is essenti¬ 
ally a monastic idea. A crabbed old monk is supposed to 
have been impatient of priestly discipline, and to have pined 
for some petty indulgences which were conti’ary to the rules. 
The proceedings which followed are most suspicious. They 
ai e strained and artificial. They bear no resemblance to any 
Convocation or Council, of which any historical record has 
been preserved. The setllcinent of a canon of scriptures by 
question and answer, whilst five hundred monks committed 
all the texts to heart, is the clumsy invention of a monk who 
has played the part of schoolmaster. To this day the Burmese 
boys in a Buddhist school learn their lessons in the same 
chanting fashioji as that described in the Mahuwanso. It is 
thus impossible to treat the account of the first Sjmod other¬ 
wise than as a myth, framed several centuries after the death 
of Buddha, for the purpose of investing the existing body of 
Buddhist scriptures with the highest authority. 


Mahjiwanso, chap. iii.,page 11. A profound belief in the truth of this pro¬ 
phecy still prevails in the world of Uuddhism. 
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The^details of the second Synod are of the same jiucrile 
character. One hundred years after the first Synod, a body 
of monks claimed ten indulgences, some of them so absurd 
that it is easier to believe that they were the invention of some 
later compiler than to accept them as the actual basis of 
a formidable heresy. However, a Convocation of seven hun¬ 
dred monks is said to have been hold in the tenth year of a 
llaja named Kal Asoka, for the purpose of suppressing it. 
Ten thousand heretic monks were degraded for insisting 
on the indulgences; and the whole canon of scriptures was 
recited and chanted as before. This Sjmod lasted eight 
months.^” 


The third Synod was held at the famous capital of Patali- 
putra, in tlio seventeenth year of the reign of Asoka, corre- 
sjmnding to the year B.o. 308 or 309. It was epmposed of a 
thousand monks, and is said to have lasted nine months. 
The details are somewhat confused, by being mixed up with 
the story of the sixty thousand Brahmans, who were turned 
adrift by Asoka. This sovereign is said to have summoned 
all the priests in the universe to his great pagoda. There, 
in association with a holy monk, ho interrogated each one in 
turn ; those who expressed orthodox sentiments were passed 
on; those who gave heretical replies were expelled from the 


MuliOiwatiso, chap, iv., page 15. The story of this second Synod might have 
passed over in silence, had it not been accepted by some modern writers as his¬ 
torically true. Its character may be gathered from the following account of the 
so-called heresy:— 

“ When Kal Asolia was Raja of Magadha the shameless monks of Yaisali 
asserted that ten indulgences wore lawful. They declared that a priest might 
keep salt for aify length of time, instead of for only seven days as prescribed by 
Shkya Muni; that he might eat food after the snn had gone down two inches, in¬ 
stead of eating nothing after noon ns proscribed by Sakya Muni; that whilst 
abroad in tho villages he might partake of indulgences tl>at were forbidden in the 
monastery; that he might perfonn religious ceremonies in his own house instead of 
being required to do so in the public hall; that he might commit any act provided 
he subsequently obtained consent, whereas the consent should always precede the 
act; that he might commit any forbidden thing, provided that his superiors had ' 
set the example ; that he might drink whey after mid-day, indidge in fermented 
toddy, use a seat covered with cloth, and accept gold and silver as alms, nlthongh 
all four things had been expressly forbidden.” Comment upon such puerilities 
is wholly unnecessary. 
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priesthood.” The third Synod of a thousand priests was 
then held ; the Vinaya and Dharma wore recited and chanted 
as on previous occasions; and the holy monk who presided 
over the Convocation then brought the proceedings to a close, 
by preaching a disoourse on the means of suppressing doubts 
on points of faith.’® 

It was immediately after this Synod that the missionaries 
were sent abroad, as already noticed, to pi’each the religion 
of Buddha. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin of these conceptions 
of ecclesiastical Synods. The idea of holding a Synod for 
free discussion is familiar to European forms of thought; 
although, as already seen, it has never been realized in the 
lifeless mode described in. the Buddhist chronicles. The 
Asiatic, however, cannot conceive of a free discussion in re¬ 
ligious matters. If two parties dispute a question, one must 
bo right and the other wrong; and the one who gains the 
victory must bo universally accepted, whilst the one wlio is 
defeated must bo universally condemned. The Asiatic can 
only conceive of a paramount authority to decide between 
the two ; to jmescribe what is orthodox, and to i-cject what is 
heterodox ; and it is this conception of an over-ruling au¬ 
thority, so foreign to the idea of a free disciission, which 
finds expression in the Buddhist chronicles. The Synod was 
ostensibly convened to settle the canon of scripture, and yet 
tlioro was no discussion. The president ascertained what 
was Yinaya and what was Dharma; and the result was 
unanimously accepted by the whole Convocation without a 
murmur. 

Perhaps some clue to these Sjuiods may be found in the 
statement of Megasthenes that king Sandrokottos held a 
Great Assembly at the commencement of every year, for the 
purpose of considering the various measures that were pro- 

These quesrion.s were alleged to have been ptit in a round-about way which 
is customni-y amongst Asiatics. The priests were not directly asked respecting 
their individual views, but ns to what doctrine was taught by Buddha. If they 
asserted that Buddha taught a doctrine which was heterodox, they were expelled ; 
if they asserted that he taught a doctrine that was orthodox, they wore passed on. 

** AJah&wanso, chap, v,, page 41. 
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posed ftjr the improvement of the earth and its productions, 
or for the benefit of the State. It may also be inferred that 
some of the measures .of Baja Priyadarsi, such as the intro¬ 
duction of medical establishments, and establishment of 
popular instruction, may have been debased at these Assem¬ 
blies. But the monkish compilers of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era appear to have belonged to a 
lazy and degenerate community; and are thus open to the 
charge of having falsified the chronicles for the purpose of 
concealing the practical philanthropy which prevailed in the 
reign of Asoka, and of representing their order as the special 
lavourites of the pious and illustrious Baja. 


TIL CHBONICLES OF MAGADHA, B.c. 543 to 288. 

Apart from those so-called Synods, the Buddhist chro¬ 
nicles, from the death of Buddha in n.c. 543, to the accession 
of Asoka in n.c. 325, might bo dismissed as a monkish jiun- 
ble of myths and names. In the so-called annals there are 
only five Bajas of Magadha, who appear as representatives of 
jiarticular dynasties; and they are the only sovereigns who 
appear to have the slightest claim to be regarded as historic¬ 
al personages. Their names are as follows :— 

1. Ajata-satru the parricide, who was reigning when 

Buddha died, and also when the first Synod was 
held. 

2. Saisu-naga the serpent-worshipper, and father of that 

Kal Asoka, who was reigning when the second 
Synod was held. 

3. Nanda the freebooter. 

4. Chandra-gupta the cowherd. 

6. Asoka, or Priyadarsi. 

Ajata-satru is chiefly famous for having murdered his 
father. Three Bajas are said to have reigned after him, but 
nothing is recorded respecting them beyond the years of their 
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reigns, and the bare statement that each in turn nliurdered 
his father. Thus a dynasty was created or invented known 
as the parricide dynasty. In Buddhist chronicles it occupies 
a period of half a century ; in reality it is nothing more 
than the reign of Ajata-satru repeated over and over again. 
The four next sovereigns, who are supposed, more or less, to 
represent dynasties, may bo really resolved into one man. 
In the ease of the three first the legitimacy is said to be 
doubtful. The mother of each of the three is represented 
as of dubious origin, or low caste. Probably the mother of 
Asoka would have been degraded in the same way, only that 
it was deemed expedient to exalt him as a Buddhist hero.^® 
Each of the four Ptajas is said to have acquired the throne 
by force. The Buddhist chronicle gives the years of their 
respective reigns, and also the years of the reigns of certain 
intermediate Bajas; but otherwise the so-called annals of all 
these dynasties are as bare of real events as the annals of the 
parricides.®® 

The Greek accounts of Aggrammes and Sandrokottos 
furnish the only clue to the real history. According to the 
Greek story already related, Aggrammes was reigning at 
Patali-putra when Alexander invaded the Punjab. He is said 


15 There is something wrong about Asoka. In the commentaries translated by 
Mr Tumour (see Introduction to the Mah&wanso) Asoka is said to have been on 
bad terms with his father, Vindusura, who was afraid of being murdered by hiu.. 
This idea would bring Asoka in somewhat close association with Ajata-satru. 

In the commentaries on the lluddhist chronicles, which are translated in Mr 
Tumour's Introduction to the Mahawanso, and also in Bishop Bigiiiidot’s legend 
of the life of G6taraa Buddha, there are a number of tedious myths relating to 
some of these Rajas, which defy evefy attempt at interpretation, and yet seem to 
refer to real revolutions in Hindustan. The infant Saisunaga is said to have been 
born of a Vaisali princess, who had been carried away captive to the city of Raja- 
griha, and appointed to the post of chief courtesan. The babe was exposed out¬ 
side the city, and preserved by a great snake or Nhga; and then grow up and became 
Raja of Magadha. Another adventurer named Nanda joined some free-booters, 
and became Raja of Magadha. Lastly, Cbandragupta is said to have been born 
of a Vaisali princess, and exposed in a cow-pen, where the infant was protected by 
‘a hull, and brought up by a cowherd, and ultimately became Raja of Magadha. 
To complicate the matter, similar details ore introduced into the life of Krishna. 
This god, or hero, is said to have been brought up as the son of a cowherd named 
Nanda. Like Saisunaga, the infant Krishna was protected by the great Snake. 
See ante. 
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to liavfj been an illegitimate usurper. He was born of tlie 
queen, but his father was not the reigning llaja, but a barber 
who was a paramour of the queen. The reigning Raja was 
put to death by the barber, and Aggranimes obtained the throne. 
This story in its main outline corresponds with that of Ajata- 
satru. According to the Ruddhist chronicles, Ajata-satru 
had been instigated by the shaven priest Devadatta to murder 
his father Vimbasara, Raja of Magadha, and ascend the 
throne. Thus Ajata-satru is resolved into Aggrammes ; and 
the amorous barber into the shaven priest Devadatta. A 
padding of two centuries is then inserted between Ajata-satru 
and Asoka. Its object is uulcnown, but it is evident that a 
jumble of names of mythical Rajas and stories of mythical 
Synods has been engrafted in the chronicle.-' Thus Sandro- 
kottos appears in Greek story as having made liis appearance 
in the Punjab as a contemporary of Alexander and Aggram¬ 
mes. lie is said to have had an interview with Alexander, 
but ultimately made his escape. Subsequently he re-appears 
in the Punjiib and expels the Greeks, and becomes Raja of 
Magadha. He is the ally of the Groeco-Bactrian kings, and 
husband of the daughter of Seleukos Nikator. Thus the 
story of Sandrokottos also agrees in the main with that of 
Asoka. According to the Buddhist chronicle, Asoka was 
appointed when very young to be governor or viceroy of 
Ujain in the remote territory of Malwa. Whilst here he 
was ordered to subdue a revolt which had broken out in the 
Punjab; in other words, he expelled the Greeks from Taxila. 
lie ultimately obtained possession of the Magadha kingdom, 
but his further proceedings have been perverted into reli¬ 
gious myths. Curiously enough the Buddhist chronicle states' 
that in his old age he lost his queen, and then raised her 
attendant, a vain and malicious creature, to the dignity of 
queen consort.*® Whether this incident refers to the marriage 

The mythical character of these two centuries is further proved by the story 
of Kasyapo, and his preservation of the relics of Gdtama Buddha for a period of 
two centuries in a brazen vib&ra. Easyapa prophesied that after two centuries a 
B ja would reign named Asoka, who would discover the relics. It is evident from 
the edicts that Asoka was not at all likely to venerate relics.—Bigandet. 

Mah&wanso, ch. zx., page 122, 
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of Saudrokottos to a Greek wife can only be mattei^i of con- 
joctiu'e j but if it was Asoka wlio married the Greek lady, 
the event would in all probability be recorded muck after the 
fashion in which it appears in the Buddhist chronicle. 

These details are practically devoid of all value. It does 
not really affect the histoiy of India whether they are true 
or whether they arc false. Indeed they might be cast aside 
as worthless, did they not prove, once and for all, that Bud¬ 
dhist and Brahmanical traditions, whether related in Sanskrit 
3’uranas or Pali chronicles, are alike nnauthontic and uni'e- 
liablc. The salient points in the Buddhist chronicles have 
now been tested by the impartial and contemporary authority 
of Greek writers, and by what appear to be contemporary 
inscriptions ; and the result renders it impossible to doubt 
that the chronicles have been falsified by the unknown com¬ 
pilers beyond all hope of redemption. The Brahmans have 
only completed what the Buddhists began, and it may be 
safely asserted that for all historical purposes the Sanskrit 
Puriinas are more wild and extravagant than even the I’lili 
chronicles. Thus Buddhists and Brahmans have done their 
best to blot out the remains of the past for the sole and 
selfish purpose of aggrandizing themselves ; and by so doing 
they have justlj'- earned the reputation of being more un¬ 
scrupulous in the perversion of the annals of their empire, 
than any other body of literati which have been represented 
in historical times. 
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Aborigines — see Kolarions ; various I 
names of non-Aryan races, 50. i 

Abu, mount, Jain templesjon, 362. 

Aggrammes, king of Patali-putra, ex¬ 
pelled by Sandrokottos, 176. ^ 

Agni, or lire, conception of, 16. I 

Ajata-satru, crown prince of Magad- | 
ha, his quarrel with his father vim- i 
bosara, 136 ; induced by the recreant | 
monk Devadatta to put his father to ' 
death, 137; seeks to destroy Gutama | 
Buddha, 138; becomes reconciled to ; 
Gutama Buddha, ib.; founds an em- i 
pire, ib. ! 

Akber, emperor, his policy in Rajpoot- j 
ana, 347; captures Chittore, 348. 

Alexander the Great, invasion of the | 
l^unjab, 163; his character and pol- ; 
icy, 1.64 ; orientalizing of himself ! 
ami army, 165; plan of the Punjab 
campaign, ib.; necessary conquests, 
1.56; politieal system of ancient 
India, 167; strategy of Alexander, 
158; policy in Cabul: submission 
of Taxiles, 159; warlike character of 
the tribes in Cabul, 160; reduction 
of the Assacani, ib. ; capture of 
Aornos, 160; Alexander crosses the 
3 helum in the presence of the enemy, 
161; defeat of Porus the elder, 162 ; 
results of the Macedonian victory: 
formation of a Macedonian fleet on 
the Jhclum, 163; advance of Alex¬ 
ander to the Chenab; flight of Poms 
the younger, 164 ; spirit of the 
Macedonians broken by the south¬ 
west monsoon, 165; return of the 
expedition to Persia, ib. ; surface 
observations of the Greeks who ac¬ 
companied Alexander, 166; absence 
of caste in the Punjab, 167 ; variety 
of marriage customs, ib. ; two tribes 
described by the Greeks, 168 ; curios¬ 
ity of Alexander, 169 ; interview be¬ 
tween Onesikritos and the Brahmans, 
170; arrogance of Kalanos the Bruh- 
raan, 171 ; behaviour of Mandanis, 
ib. ; eontrost between the two Brah¬ 
mans, 172; the ICathaei or Kshatriyas, 
ib. ; infanticide, 173; satf, ib, ; mu¬ 
tiny of the Indian mercenaries, 174 ; 
death of Alexander, B.c. 323: political 
anarchy, ib. 

Adinath, the Jain saint, 362, note. 

Almsgiving, grand public, in the field 
of happiness at PraySga, 276; its poli¬ 
tical and religious character, 277. 

Amazons^ body guard of, 316. 

Anathapindadu, built a Vihara at 8r&- 
vastf, 128. 

Andhra, visited by Hiouen-Thsang,280. 

Animals. See Hospitals. 

Aonios, captured by Alexander, 161 ; 
identified with the Mahabun moun¬ 
tain, ib. 


Arjuna, the hero of the Paudavas, 33. 

Aryaka, the cowherd, revolt of, 288; his 
escape, 297 ; obtains the throne, 306. 

Aryans, Vodic, their origin, 14 ; their re¬ 
ligion, 15 ; liishisand Kshatriyas, 19; 
disappearance of the Kishis, 51; 
prolJablo strategy of the Kshatriyas 
in the conquest of Hindustan, 52; 
three probable lines of fortresses, 54 ; 
three stages of invasion, 55; legends 
of the invasion, ib.; collision with 
the Dravidians, 69 ; political organiz¬ 
ation resembling that of the Teutons, 
59. 

Aryan gate, 8. 

Asoka, edicts of, identified with those of 
Priyadarsi, 209, 213; refer, with one 
exeeption, to Dharma alone, 214 ; 
general eharactor of the edicts, 216 ; 
his measures, ib.; prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals, ib.; result of the 
edict, 218 ; failure of the edict, ib .; 
enforcement by an imperial demon¬ 
stration, ib.; significance of the pro¬ 
hibition, 220; medical establishments 
for men and animals, 221; charac¬ 
ter of the edict, 222; state system of 
moral instruction, 223; opposition,' 
224 ; conciliatory edicts, 22.5 ; identi¬ 
fied with Priyadai’si, 230; compared 
with Sandrokottos, 232; his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Magadha, 233 ; 
his conversion, 2.34 ; fear of treach¬ 
ery and love of women and hunt¬ 
ing, 2.36 ; his religious character, 
236 ; zealous promulgation of llhar- 
ma, 237; drift from Brahmanism to 
Buddhism, 238 ; his death, 239 ; le¬ 
gend of his son Kunitla, 251; monu¬ 
ments of, 268; possible association 
with the plot of the drama of the 
“Toy-cart,” 308. 

Assacani, tribb of, conquered by Alex¬ 
ander, 160. 

Assembly, admission of Buddhist neo¬ 
phytes, 130; dissensions in, 134; 
breach caused by Devadatta, 1,37. 

As.scmbly, the great, described by 
Megasthenes, 187. 

Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, cele¬ 
brated by the Pandavas, 40. 

Atonement, doctrine of, 69. 

,Ava, civil administration of, as illustra¬ 
tive of that of the Rajpoots, 354. 

Avataras, Vishnu, reierence to the 
Deluge, 368; reference to Buddhism, 
363. 

Ayodhyd, the capital of Kosala, 40. .. 

Boctrian empire established by Seleu- 
kos Nikator, 177 : subverted by the 
Tochari Scythians, 239. See also 
Balkh. 

Balkh, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 267.' 

Benares, visited by Fah-Hian, 256; 
visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 358 ; ex- 
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pulsion of Buddhism, 3o9; legend of j 
king Olvodas, 300; triumph of Siva, 
362 ; described by Fitch, 30i. 

Bengal, unknown to the Greeks and 
liomans, 20J; visited by Mr Fitch, 
308; Portuguese attempt to open up 
n trade, 428. . 

Bhadi'u-Kair, the goddess, 364. 

Bharata, son of Dnsaratha and Kaikoyf, 
appointed Ynvaraja, 4.’> ; performs 
the funeral ceremonies for his father 
I>asaratha, 49. 

Bhavani, the goddess, ronception of, ,30i. 

Bhfrna, the giant Pandava, 33; his vow 
at the gambling match, 38 ; drinks 
the blood of Duhsasana, 39; breaks 
the thigh of Duryodhauu, 40. 

Bliishma, legend of, 30. 

Bikram<aject, HaYm of Chittore, story of 
his reign, 346, 346. 

Bodhisatwa, an inferior Buddha, 248. 

Bodhi tree, or tree of wisdom, 124. 

Bukhara, visited by llioiioii-Thsang, 
267. 

Bracelet, Rajpoot custom of, 316. 

Brahma, the god, 64; creation of the 
universe, 70 ; appears in the Kuina- 
y^na as a sujiplicant of Vishnu, 371; 
worshipped in the Trimurti. 383. 

Brnhmanical Revival, 367 ; expulsion'of 
the IhidUhists from Surnath, 360, 362. 

Brdhmans, their inferior st,atus in 
ancient times, 35; obscure origin of 
a sacred caste of hereditary priests, 

64 ; distinction between the priests or 
sncrificers, and the sages or philo- 
soi>hers, 66; popular religion of the 
priests, 67 ; Vishnu, Siva, and Brfili- 
mu, ib.; animal sacritices, 68 ; origin 
of the doctrine of atonement, 69 ; 
secret religion of the Brahman sagos, 

70; creation the universe by the 
supreme spirit Brahma, ib. ; ])anthe- 
istic idea of the supreme spirit per¬ 
vading the nniverso, 72; dogma of 
the metempsychosis, or transmigra¬ 
tions of the soul, ib. ; lifeless character 
of .the conceptions of a creation and 
creator, 73; antagonism between the 
metempsychosis and the old theology, 

74; profound signilicanco of the 
dogma of the metempsychosis, 76 ; a 
revolt against the popular worship of 
the gods, 76; religion of the Brah¬ 
man sagos—a compromise between 
the metempsychosis and the old the¬ 
ology, 77 ; popular religion of the 
Brahman priests unafTected by the 
mcUnupsycUosis, ib.; stages* in the 
history of the Brahmans; originally 
sacriiicers to all the gods, 79; de- 

^^^velopmcnt of the Brahmans into a 
national priesthood, 80; pretensions 
of the Brahmans, 81 ; Bi*uhmans re¬ 
garded by the Kshatidyas os an in¬ 
ferior caste, 82; status of Brahman 

’ sages, ib.; character of the revolution 
which established Brahmanism, 84 ; 
four strea m the ideal life of a Brah- I 
i^ian: we student, the householder, | 


the hermit, the devotee, 8^; evils of 
a hereditary priesthood, 8i^»; connec¬ 
tion of Sati with tl^ Br4huians, ib. ; 
failui'C of Bruhinanism, 93; religious 
quiescence succeeded by revolt, 94 ; 
results of Brahmanism on the people 
of India, 96 ; distinction between the 
Brahmanism of the sagos and the 
Buddhism of the monks, 112; en¬ 
courage insurrection against Alex¬ 
ander, 166 ; slaughter of, ib.; gym- 
nosophists described by the Greeks, 
168; curbwity of Alexander respecting 
them, 169; interview of Onesikritoa 
with them, 170 ; arrogance of Kala- 
ri(»s, 171; conciliatory behaviour of 
Mandnnis, 172; held in higher re¬ 
pute by the Greeks than the brdmans, 
or BuddViist monks, 189 ; antagonism 
towanU the Buddhists, 261, 255; 
ecclesiastical orguni^sation and mis¬ 
sionary operations of, 401. 

Buddha, Gdtama, life and teachings of, 
93; results of Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism compared, 94 ; results of Bud¬ 
dhism on the people of Burma, 97; 
cradle of Buddhism in ousterii Hindu¬ 
stan, 99; geography of Buddhist India 
during the lifoofGutama, 100; tradition 
of the origin of Kapila and Koli, 102 ; 
incestuous marriages of the Sukya 
princes, 101; birth of Gdtama, n.o. 
623, lOl; religions melancholy of Gdta¬ 
ma, 106; marriage of Gdtama, 106; the 
three terrors—old age, disease, and 
death, 107 ; the way of deliverance, 
108 ; the flight from the palace, 109 ; 
contrast between Gdtama and Mo¬ 
hammed, ib.; G<Uama commences 
hi.s career as a mendicant, 1 10 ; Brah- 
niunical culture of Gdtama, 111 ; dis¬ 
tinction between the Brahmanism of 
the sages and the Buddhism of the 
monk.s, 112; antagonism on the ques¬ 
tion of caste, 114; characteristics of 
the enste system in India, ib. ; Gd¬ 
tama as a disciple, a sage, and a pre¬ 
ceptor, 11.5; abstraction of the soul, 
116; contemplation and austerities, 
ib.; failure of the Brahmanical 
system, 117 ; development of the 
ufTections, 118; twofold character of 
the law ; discipline and religion, 1^20 ; 
religion for the many, ib.; existence 
of deities and demons, heavens and 
hells, 121 ; monasticism for the few, 
122; four truths comprising the law 
of the wheel, 123 ; profound sorrow 
of Sakya Muni over the horrors of 
existence, ib.; hymn of joy, 124 ; 
head-quarters of Sakya Muni at 
Benares, ib. ; success of Sakya Muni, 
126; distinction between the priest¬ 
hood and the laity, 127; assembly 
composed, not of priests, but monks, 
128 ; monastic life, 129 ; missionary 
operations, ib. ;. admission of monks 
into the assembly, 130 ; dark side of 
Buddhist monasticism, 132 ; consent 
of parents necessary to ordination. 
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ib.; anti^onism of the Terthakaras, 
134 ; reluctant admission of nuns, 
136; political disturbances iii Hindu- 
Btan : breach in the royal house of 
Mu^adhu, ih. ; breach in the Bud¬ 
dhist assembly, 137 ; legend of Ajuta- 
satru the parrici<lo, and the apostate 
priest Devadatta, ib. ; empire estab¬ 
lished by Ajata-satru, 138; latter 
years of Sakya Muni, 139; death of 
two favourite disciples, 140 ; alleged 
origin of the commemoration of relics, 
ib. ; death of Sakya Muni, 141 ; sig- 
niBcanco of the legend rc.spceting the 
cause of death, 142 ; mythical account 
of the funeral ceremonies and distri¬ 
bution of relic.s, 143 ; unreal character 
of the legend, ib.; supernatural in¬ 
cidents, 144 ; introduction of deifies 
and miracles, 146 ; allegorical cha¬ 
racter of the legend, 146 ; probable 
origin of the idea of Buddhism, 147; 
Buddha as a moral and religious 
teacher, 148 ; significance <jf the terms 
Nirvana and Buddha, 149 ; antagon¬ 
ism between the two conceptions, 
ib. ; conflict of selfishness and benevo¬ 
lence, 160 ; Gdtama, a teacher of 
loving-kindness, ib. ; demarcation be¬ 
tween priest and layman, 162. 

Buddhism, the first chronological stand¬ 
point in the history of India, 3. (‘S'ce 
Gdtama Buddha, life and teachings of.) 
Kesults of, on people of Burma, 97; 
cradle of, in eastern Hindustan, 09 ; 
geography of Buddhist India, 100; 
Srdtnans or Germanes described by 
Mcgasthcucs, 188 ; jiractised as phy¬ 
sicians, 192 ; two classes of Buddhist 
records : the edicts and the clironicIo.s, 
209 ; religion of the heart, and re¬ 
ligion of the intellect, 210; antiquity 
of celibacy in India, 211 ; discovery 
of the edicts of Prij'adarsi (Asoka), 
213; conception of Dharma as dis¬ 
tinct from monasticism, ib. ; subject 
matter of the edicts, 216; duties of 
the affections, ib. ; expression of 
duties in the edicts, 210; measures of 
Kaja Priyadarsi (Asoka), ib. ; pro¬ 
hibition of the slaughter of animals, 
ib. ; result of the edict, 218 ; failure 
of the edict, ib. ; enforcement of the 
edict by an imperial demonstration, 
ib.; significance of the prohibition, 
220 ; medical establishments for men 
and animals, 221 ; character of the 
edict, 222 ; state system of moral in¬ 
struction, 223; opposition to Haja 
Priyadarsi (A8<jka), 224 ; conciliatory 
edicts, 226; vitality of Dharma as 
the religion of loving-kindness, 226 ; 
association of Dharma with Bud-, 
dhism: degeneration of monastic Bud¬ 
dhism, 228 ; Priyadarsi identified with 
Asoka, 230; misty age preceding 
Asoka, 231; Asoka and Sandrokottos 
compared, 232; Asoka’s accession to 
the throne of ^^gadha, 233 ; conver¬ 
sion of Asoka, 2o4 ; secular character 


of Asoka: fear of treachery, love of 
women and the chase, 236 ; religious 
character of Asoka, 236 ; change of 
spiritual nature : revolt at sacrifice, 
ib. ; religious character of Asoka, 
237; zealous promulgation of Dharma, 
ib. ; absonctt of deity in J>hnrmu, ib.; 
drift from Brahmanism to Buddhism, 
238; death of A.soka, n.c. 288 : inter¬ 
val of seven centuries after Asoka, 
239; isolated historical notices, ii.c. 
300 to A.i>. 400, ib. ; travels of Fah- 
Hian, a.d. 399—414, 241 ; extension 
of Buddhism to China, ib.; isolation 
of Chinese Buddhism, 242; character 
of Fah-Hian, 243 ; match from China 
to India : the desert of (irobi, ib. ; the 
Tartars, 244; the little and great 
Vehicles, 246 ; religi<ms details sup- 
jdiecl by Fah-IIian, 246; kingdom of 
Khotan, ib. ; processions of images of 
Buddha, 217 ; quinquennial expiation 
at Kartchou, 249 ; f’amir steppe and 
llindd Kilsh, ib. ; Udyana and Swat 
corintry : worship of relics, 260 ; rc- 
ligiou**character of Fah-H ittn*s travels, 
261 ; Buddhism in the Punjab, 262 ; 
Brahmanical pale, ib. ; middle coun¬ 
try : mildness of Buddhist administra¬ 
tion, 263 ; monastic life of the Sr6- 
mans, ib. ; ICanouj and Kosala : Brah¬ 
manical ascendancy, 264; pilgrimages 
to holy places, 255; city of Fatuli- 
putra : its Buddhist institutions, ib. ; 
pride of caste in a converttal Brall- 
mau, 267 ; superior philanthropy of 
Fali-Ilian, 268 ; return of Fah-Hian. 
to China, 269; travels of Hiouen- 
Thsang, 629—646, ib. ; liberal cha¬ 
racter of I lioucn-Thsang, ib.; surface 
life of the Indian towns, 260; con¬ 
trast between ancient and modern 
Hindds, 261 ; mild administration of 
justice, 262; trial by ordeal, ib.; pub¬ 
lic revenue, ib. ; public expenditure, 
263 ; distribution of India into petty 
kingdoms, ib. ; the village, the king¬ 
dom, and the empire, 266 ; superior¬ 
ity of the ancient Mahrattus to the 
modern type, 266 ; the Mahratta 
Koja, 267 ; travels of Hiouon-Thsang 
in Central Asia and Northern India, 
ib. ; encounter with river pirates be¬ 
tween Ayodhyii and Prayaga, 208 ; 
holy places of Buddhism surrounded 
by Brahmanism, 269; Ilioucn-Thsang 
invited to Nalauda, 270 ; the Bud¬ 
dhist university, ib.; studios in Bud¬ 
dhism and Brahmanism, 271 i intro¬ 
duction of Hiouen-Thsang, 272 ; 
great public disputations, 273 ; fes¬ 
tival of expiation, 276; confession 
and alin8givin|t» ib. ; field of happf-* 
ness at Prayaga, tb. ; grand royal 
liberalities, 276 ; political and re¬ 
ligious character of the almsgi.ving, 
277 ; route of Htouen-Thsang fromr 
N^landa to the Bay of BengaK 279; 
route through the Dekhan and Penin- 
stila to Conjeveram, ib.; route along 
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the western coast to the Indus, 280 ; 
expulsion from India, 338. 

Buddhist chronicles, 209; see also Ap¬ 
pendix II. 

Bukeplutlia, city of, founded by Alex¬ 
ander, 1G3. 

Bunhecr, usurps the throne of Chittore, 
34G ; liies to the Dekhan, 317. 
Burmese, courting time, 25, note ; results j 
of Buddhism amongst, 97. 

Byadeit, the privy council of Ava, 356. 
Cabul, conquest of by Alexander, 160. 
(.lananorc, descrilied by Marco Polo, 391. 
Cashmere, visited by llioucu-Thsang, 
268. 

Castes, 64, note ; antagonism between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism on the | 
question of, 114 : characteristics of the i 
caste system in India, ib. ; seven ; 
castes described by Megosthenes, 192; i 
pride of caste in a Brahman convert ' 
to Buddhism, 257. 

Celibacy in India, its antiquity, 211. \ 

Ceylon, visited by Fali-llian, 258; in- i 
tcmal wars prevent the visit of 11 iou- > 
en-Thsang, 280. | 

Chiinakya, the Br.ihman, represented in j 
the Ilindi'i play of the “ Signet of the 
Minister,” 309. 

Chand.the Xlajpoot bard, 3.30. 

('haiidalas, an impure class, 233. 
Chandana Das, the faithful friend of ' 
Itukshasa, 310, 312. I 

Chandragupta. tiee Sandrokottos. Re¬ 
presented in the drama of the “ Sig¬ 
net of the Minister,” 308. 

Charudatta, a typical Brahman, in the 
drama of the Toy-cart, 286; his pur¬ 
suits, 287 ; his amour with Vasanta- 
sena, tho courtesan, 296; convicted 
of murdering her, 303; the rescue, 
505 ; marries the courtesan, 300. 
I'harun dovi, priestess of, 343. 

Chenab, river, passage of efiFected by Al¬ 
exander, 164. 

Chinese pilgrims. t>ce Fah-IIian and • 
Ilioucn-Thsang. j 

Chittagong, pirates of, 450—457. I 

Chittore, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281; | 
captured by Alla-ud-deen, 335 ; per- 1 
formance of the Johur rite, 335 ; re- I 
covered by llamir, 339; captured by | 
Akber, 848; restored to Cmra Sing, I 
3ol. J 

Chohnns, de.scendcd from the Sun. 328. } 
Choitnnyn, the Bengal reformer, ;182. 
Chola country, visited by lliouen- 
Thsang, 280. 

Chonda, son of Lakha Kona, story of, 
339. 

(Ueophes, queen of the Assacani, van¬ 
quished by Alexander, 160. 

Confession, originally practised by the 
Buddhists, 275. 

Conieveram, visited by Hiouen-Tluang, 
280; J ain kings of, 364. 

Coromandel country, described by Marco 
Polo, ,386. 

Courtesans, fervent disciples of Ootama 
Buddha, 127 ; character of Yasanta- 


sena in the play of tho “Tojr-oart,” 
289 ; description of an establishment 
of, 295, note ; her amour with Charu¬ 
datta, tho Brahman, 296; her mar¬ 
riage, 300 : temple women described 
by Marco Polo, .388. 

Creation of tho universe by Brahma, 70; 
tho work of Iswara, or Siva, 362, 363. 

Dasaratha, Maharaja of Kosala, 41; his 
family, ib. ; appointment of his son 
R4ma to .bo Yuvaraja, 43 ; wheedled 
by hie favourite queen into exiling 
Rama and appointing Bharata, 45 ; 
his death in the apartments of Kansa- 
Ivii, 48; funeral ceremonies, 49. 

Dekhan, or central India, 7 ; dangerous 
and difHcuIt country in tho time of 
Fah-IIian, 258; traversed by Hiouen- 
Thsang, 279. 

Delhi, the ancient Indra-prastha, 27 ; 
abduction of the pnneess of Kanouj 
by the Chohan iirincc, 330 ; the Satf. 
332. 

Deluge, referred to in throe Avataras 
of Vishnu, 368. 

Devadatta, creates a breach in tho As¬ 
sembly of Qiitama Buddha, 137 ; es¬ 
pouses the cause of Ajata-satru, ib. 

Dharnia, expressed in the edicts of Aso- 
ka, 213 ; distinct from monusticisui, 
‘214; vitality of, as the religion of 
loving-kindness, ‘226 ; o-ssociated with 
Buddhism, ‘228; xealously pi'oniul- 
gated by Asoka, ‘237 ; absence of all 
idea of deity, ib. 

Dhritarashtra, the blind, legend of, 31 ; 
interferes at the gambling-match, 38 ; 
death, 40. 

Dionysos, the Greek deity, identified 
with Siva, 68, 362. 

Disputations, great public, in Bud¬ 
dhist India, '273. 

Diu, Portuguese fort at, besieged by the 
Turks, 432. 

Divod5s, king of Benares, legend of, 
360, w>te. 

Drama, Hindu, its secular character, 282; 
reveals the social life of the people of 
India, ‘28i4; opens up a new world, 
284 ; the ‘‘ Toy-cart,” 285 ; princi¬ 
pal characters, 286; incidents of 
tho play, 290; review of the “ Toy- 
cart,” 306 ; historical clement, 307; 
the “ Signet of the Minister,” 308 ; 
story of the play, 309 ; contest between 
the two ministci's, ib. ; dark side of 
Uindil character, 312 ; “ Sakilntala, 
orthc Dost Ring,’ ’ 313; hunting scene, 
ib. ; a Brahman hermitage, 314 ; tho 
Gundharva marriage, 316; mythical 
incidents, 318; the reconciliation, 319; 
the ‘‘ Stolon Marriage,” ib.; school of 
the Buddhist nun, 3‘20 ; story of tlie 
drama, 321; a marriage difficulty, ib.; 
intrigues of the Buddhist nun, 322; 
despair of the lovers, 323; humour of 
the play, 324; chronology of the 
Sanskrit drama, 325. 

Draupadl, her Swayamvara, 34 ; lost at 
tlic gambling-matclf, 38. 
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Dra-viila, kingdom of, visited by Ilioueu- j Funeral ceremonies on the death of 
Tbsang., 2M. . ' Maharaja Dasaratha, 48. 

Dravidinna, 12; include the Telugu, Gambling, the vice of the Kshatriyas, 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam peo- 86; wives lost, 38. 
pie, 13 ; their religion, 14, «o<e,'wor- Oandhilra, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
siiip of the serpent, 68 ; collision with 208. 

the Aryans, 60; political organization. Oandhari, wife of Dhritarashtra and 
ib., 386, 387. | mother of the Kaurovas, 31 ; her as- 

Urona, the preceptor of the Pandavas i sumed blindness, 32 ; her death, 40. 

and Kaurovas, 32. j Gandharva marriage, 31(>. 

I>uhs<4sana, character of, 33. ! Ghosts, propitiation of, 26. 

Durga, human sacriiices to, 260, 321; ! Goa. Portuguese India. 

conception of, 364. I Gobi, groat desert of, march of the 

Durviisas, the irascible sage, 317. I Chinese pilgrims through, 244. 

Iluryodhana, the eldest Knurova, his Gonzales, Sebastian, tragical adventures 
character, 32 ; insults Uraupadi, 38 ; of, 452. 

slain by Bh'ima, 30. j Odtama Buddha, ft'ee Buddha. 

Bushyanta, Itaja, the hero of the drama j Government, councils at Ayodhy.'i, 43 ; 

of iSuki'intala ,313. \ political life in Ayodliya, 48 ; Hindu 

Duties of the affections expressed in the constitution: village communities, 60; 

edicts of Asoka, 216. villageuiflcials and artisans, 62; groups 

Edicts of Priyadarsi. Ucc Asoka. of villages formed into provinces, 63 ; 

I'lgj’pt, frequently comp.ared with India, i internal administration of the Gnn- 
102. getic kingdom, 193 ; inspectors, ib.; 

Endowments, Buddhist, 263. 1 sy.stcm of espionage, 104 ; surveil- 

lilnglish, early kingdoms compared with i lance of trade and manufactures, 19.6 ; 

those of the llnjpoots, 362. ■ duties of the six divisions of city in- 

I'inglish, their early settlements in India, i spcctors, ib.; collective duties of city 

367. I inspectors, 106 ; army inspectors, ib. ; 

Epics. iS'ee Hindd, Mahii Bhiirata, and i district inspectors, 197 ; oificers of 

lliimayana. ! state, 108 ; administration compared 

Eudemos, appointed to .succeed Philip j with that of Burma, ib.; adapted to 

as Greek governor of ’J'axila, 174; ' the Ilindi'i population, 199; mildness 

murdered Porus, 17-5; expelled from j of Buddhist administmtion in the 

lndi.a by Sandrokottos, ib. Madya-desa, 263, 262 ; trial by ordeal. 

Expiation, festival of, at Kartchou, 249; ’ 262; public revenue, 263; public ex- 

at Prayaga, 275; confession and alms- ■ penditure, ib.; distribution of India 

giving, il>. I into petty kingdoms, ib.; the village, 

Fah-llian, the Chinese pilgrim, his the kingdom, and the cmjiire, 265 ; 
march from China to India, 243 ; jour- | jiolitical and religious almsgiving at 

ney through the great desert of Gobi, ‘ Prayaga, 277 ; political system of the 

244 ; Tartars, ib. ; great and little ; Ilajpoots, .351 ; comparison between 

■Vehicles, 245 ; his religious details, ■ the Rajpoots and Teutons, 352. 

246; halt in Khotan, ib.; witnesses , Greek India, 163; surface observations 
the processions of images, 247 ; pre- ■ of the Greeks, 166; accounts.of Me- 

.sent at the quinquennial expiation at i gosthencs, 178. flee India, Greek and 

Kartchou, 249 ; crosses the I’amir : Roman. 

steppe and Hindu Kilsh, ib.; worship ; Gupta kings of Magadha, 240. 
of relics in Udyana and the Swat ^ Guzerat, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281; 
country, 250; religious character of : described by Marco Polo, .393; dc- 

his travels, 2.51; Buddhism in the ' scribed by Faria y Sousa, 420; Sultan 

I’unjab, 252 ; Brahmanical piilc, ib. ; ! of, appeals to Turkey for help against 

miliiness of Buddhist administration 1 the I’ortogucso, 430; murder of tile 
in the Middle Country, 253 ; Kanouj ; Sultan, 431. 

and Kosula, 251 ; f*’ boly , Hamir, Rana of Chittore, deprived of 

jdaces, 255; city of Patali-i>utr.a, ib. ; : his cajiital, 336; inveigled- into 

liis superior jiliilanthropy, 258 ; return , widow marriage by Maldeo of Jhalore, 

to China, 259 ; perilous voyage, ib. 337 ; his vow for himself and success- 

note. ors, 338. 

Faria y Sousa, his general account of - Hanuman, the monkey chieftain, helps 
India in the seventeenth century, 399; i Rama to recover SIta, 375. 
descriptionof Guzerat. 420; region be- i Happiness, field of^ cultivation at Pra- 
tween Guzerat and Malabar, 421; de- i ya«a, 275. *' 

scription of Malabar, 422; social cus- j Harsna-vardhana, king of Kanouj, 
toms of the Malabar people, 424 ; ; identical with Sflkditya, 268. 
sacriflcCB, 426; religious bathir^s, 426; j Hastindpur, old domestic life at, 29; 
shrine of St Thomas, 428 ; Iiistory of I cupitsd of Raja Bushyanta, 317. • 

the Portuguese in India, 403, et seq. | Hcrakles, the Greek deity, identlflcd 
Fitch, Ralph, hij travels through Hm- | with Vishnu, 68, 365; legend respect- 
dustan, 391. . ing his daughter Fandeca, 206, note. 
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Himli'i (Iriirna. See Drama, 
liiiidu epics, their liruhnmnical cha¬ 
racter, 6 ; absence of chr»mology, 6 
clenicnts of religious belief, 7. 

Hindu era, 1 ; four elements in; the 
Vcdic, the Jirahniunic, the Buddhist, 
and the Llrnhmauical revival, 2. 

II indil'Kiish, its crags and precijiiecs, 2«30. 
Hindustan, or northern India, 7; 
, watereil l)y the Oanges and Jumna, 
53 ; strategic iinportancc of Prayuga, 
or Allahabad, 54; civilization of, dif¬ 
ferent from that in the I'uujab, 1S4 ; 
traversed by Mr l'’iteh in the sixteenth 
century* 305. 

lliuueii-Thsaug, the Chinese pilgrim, 
travels of, 250; his liberality, ib. ; 
description of Indian towns, 200 ; 
contrast between ancient and iiioderu 
Hindus, 201 ; mild udininistration of 
justice, 202 ; his personal adventures, 
207; encounter with river i»iratcs, 
20S ; finds the holy places of Bud¬ 
dhism surrounded by Brahmanism, 
200 ; invited to the Sangharama of 
Kdlaiida, 270; description of the 
Buddhist university, 271; studies iii 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, 272; 
engages in a public disputathm with 
a Brahman, 273; groat disputation 
ttt Kunfiuj, ib. ; defeats the followers 
of the lil.tlo Vehicle, ib.; attends the 
festival of expiation at Prayaga, 
275; route from Kalandatothc Bay 
of B(‘ngul, 270; route through tlie 
DeUhan and I*eninsula to Conjovc- 
j*am, ib.; route along the western 
coast to the Indus, 280. 
Hiranya-parvata, the modern Monghfr, 
visited by Hiouen-Thsung, 270. • 
Hlot-dau, iho.supreme council of Ava, 
355. 

IJospital.s for men and animals, 221; at 
I'aiuli-putra, 257. 

llilghli, Pintuguese settlement at, 399; 

destroyed by Shah Jehan,454. 

Hymn of joy, the expression of Bud¬ 
dhism, 124. 

Iksw'vku, Kaja of Kosain, tradition of 
the origin of Kapilu and Koli, 102. 
India, three crus in the history—the 
Vedic, the Mussulman, and the 
British, 1 ; geographical divisions of 
India ; Hindustan, the Dckhan, and 
the Peninsula, 7 ; Aryan and Turuni- 
nn gates, 8 ; products of India, 9 ; dif¬ 
ferent currents of immigration, ib.; 
Kohiriaus, or aborigines, 10 ; Dravi- 
dinns,—'J'eliign, Tamil, Kanarcse, and 
Malaj'ahim, 12; chaotic character of 
its ancient history, 27; old Persian tra- 
ditioii.s, ib.; the' Hindd epics, ib.; 
political organization of thepeo]de rc- 
semhling that of the Teutons, 59, 351; 
aneicut political system, 157 ; con- 
stautly compared by the Greeks with 
- Kgjfpt, 192, >toto f internal adminis- 
tratioD of the Qangetic kingdom, 
193 ; distributed into a number of 
|Mitty ttatet^ 263. 


India, Brahmanio, retrospect of, 64, 
See Brahmauical revival. , 

India, Buddhist. See Buddhism. 

India, Greek and Homan, 153; accounts 
of Megasthenos, 178 ; Hindi! ban¬ 
quets, 184 ; difference of civilization 
in the Punjab and Hindustan, ib, ; 
ryots or cultivators, 185 ; traders and 
artisans, ib. ; army, 186 ; sages or 
philosophers, 187 ; the ‘Oreat As¬ 
sembly, ib. ; rei^n of Sandrokottos : 
a transition period, 188 ; division of 
the philosophers into Brahmans and 
Germaiics (Srumans), ib.; life of the 
Brahman sages, 189; dogma of the 
mGtemjisychosis, 190; doctrine of the 
8U[>rcme spirit, ib. ; question of seljf- 
destruction, ib. ; Greek opinions of 
the Brahmans, 191 ; Greek opinions 
of the Buddhist monks, ih. ; three 
extra castes described by Megasthe- 
ncs, 192 ; shepherds and hunters, 
193; inspectors, ib.; system of espion¬ 
age, 194 ; surveillance of trade and 
manufaeturcs, 195 ; duties of the six 
divisions of city inspectors, ib, ; col¬ 
lective duties of city inspectors, 196 ; 
army inspcctt»rs, ib. ; district inspect¬ 
ors, 197; ofticers of state, 198;-ad¬ 
ministration of the Gangctic empire 
compared with that of Burma, ib. ; 
ada])tation of the administration to 
the Hindi! population, 190; authen¬ 
ticity of the Greek pictures of ancient 
India, 200 ; review of the Greek ac¬ 
counts of the Kyots, 201 ; character 
of the supervision over trades and 
artisans, 203 ; reticence of Megasthe- 
ncs as regards politics and religion, 

204 ; Greek ignorance of Bengal, 

205 ; embassy of Pundion or Porus to 
Augustus Civsar, 206; suicide of au 
Indian sage, 108. 

India, Portuguese. See Portuguese 
India. 

India, Vedic, retrospect of, 1. 

Indra, god of the sky, 16; worshipped 
ut the l*oongul feUival, 21 ; a sove¬ 
reign ruler, 22. 

Indni-prustha, the modern Delhi, 27. 

Indus river and its trihuTuries, 63 ; con¬ 
founded by the Greeks with the Nile, 
161. 


Iswara, conception as Siva, 362. 
Jains, de8cri]>tion of, 361 ; associated 
w'ith the little Vehicle, ib, 

Jannka, Haja of Mithild, gives his 
daughter Slid in marriage to Kdma^ 
42. 


Jnngam, sect of, 365. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, father- 
in-law of Kansu, 377, 380. 

Jcimni, youngest son of llaemul, his 
death, 344. 

Jesuits, labours of, in India, 446. 

Jeypore, kingdom of, 327. 

Jhclum, river, passage of, by Alexander, 
161 ; defeat of Porus, 162; formation 
of a Macedonian Hoot, 163. 

Johur, rite of, 335, 348. 
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Justice, trinis by ordeal, 262 ; mild ad> 
zninistratiou under buddhism, ib.; 
coiirt of,^aprosented in the drama of 
the “ Toy-curt,” 301; mild administra¬ 
tion under Buddhism, 302. 

Blaikeyi, favourite queen of Dasaratha, 
and mother of Bharata, 42; her rage 
at being outwitted by the first queen, 
44 *, wheedles the Maharaja into ap¬ 
pointing Bharata to be Yuvuraja, 45. 

Kalanos, the Bruliinan, his anogunce 
towards Onosikritos, 171; his suicide, 
172, 190, note. 

Kali, the black goddess, 364. 

Kalinga, visited by Iliouen-Th«ang, 280. 

Kalyun, Jain kings of, 364. 

K^inia, the god of love, temple garden 
of, 291, 321. 

Kama-rupa, the modem Assam, visited 
by lliouen-Thsung, 279. 

Kanishka, Buddhist king of the Yuchi, 
or Toclmri Scythians, 239 j monu¬ 
ments of, 268. 

Kunoiij, a hot-hed of Brahmanism, 
254 ; visited by Uiouen-'l hsang, 208; 
public disputation at, between the 
great and little Vehi<-les, 275 ; abduc¬ 
tion of the princess of, by the CUiohan 
prince of Delhi, 330; ceremony of 
sovereignty performed at, 331. 

Kansu, tyrant of Mathura, seeks to kill 
the infant Krishna, 377 ; slain by 
Krishna, 380. 

Kaiiwa, the head of a Brahmunical 
hermitage, 313, 317. 

Kapila, legend of its foundation, 102 ; 
visited by Fah-Hiun, 255 ; by lliouou- 
T hsang, 269. 

Kapisa, the modern Cubul, kingdom of, 
267. 

Kama, the sworn friend of Duryodhana, 
33. 

Kartchou, quinquennial expiation at, 
249. 

Kuthmi, revolt against Alexander, 165 ; 
cajiture of Sangtila, ih. ; identifud 
with the ICattieK of Katliawar, 173 ; 
practise infanticide and sati, ib. 

Kauravas, sons of Dhritarashtra, 32; 
their breach with the Pundavas, 34 ; 
challenge tlicm to a gambJing-niatch, 
37 ; insult Draupadf, 38 ; vanquished 
in the great war, 39, 

Kausalyu, chief wife of Dasaratlia, and 
mother of Rama, 42*; intrigues for the 
promotion of Rama to be Yuvaraja, 
44 ; her agony at the exile of R5niu, 
4C ; death of Pusarutha in her 
ments, 48. 

Kavi Chand Burdai, the celebrated 
Rajpoot bard, 330. 

Khotan, kingdom of, flourishing state of 
Buddhism^ 244; Sangharumus at, 24G ; 
processions of images of Buddha, 247. 

KolurianSfOr aborigines, general descrip¬ 
tion of, 10; legendary references to 
non-Aryan races, 56. 

KoH, legend of its foundation, 102. 

Konkana, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
281 ; described by Marco Polo, 892. 


Kosala, a hot-bed of Brahmanism, 
254. 

Krishna, conception of, compared with 
that of Ruriia, 376; legend of his birth, 
377 ; his boyhood, 379 ; his amours, 
880 ; his victory over Kunsa, ih. ; mi¬ 
gration to Gu/.erat, ib.; depraved wor¬ 
ship of, 382. 

Kshatriyas, their military character, 19 ; 
distinguished from the Rhhis, ib. ; 
worship of Indra, 21 ; flesh leasts, 
23 ; marriage customs, ib. ; their pas¬ 
sion for gambling, 36 ; absence of 
history and chronology, 62 : probable 
strategy in the conquest of Hindustan, 
ib. 

Kiiniara, king of Kamu-rupa, 279. 

Ivunulu, sou of Asoka, legend of, 250, 
note. 

Kuiitf, mother of the Pdndavas, 31. 

Kurnkshetra, plain of, 30 ; visited by 
lliouen-Thsaiig, 268. 

Kutchwuhas of Jeyporc, 328. 

Lukha Rana, story of his marriage with 
the Marwar ]>rincess, 339. 

Lakshmf, the godde^s, wife of Vishnu, 
367 ; becomes incarnate os Sftu, 372, 
374. 

Larni»a, or I.nnghan, visited by Ilioucn- 
Tlisang, 207. 

Law of the ^Vheel, See Kirvana. 

Lingayets, sect ot^ 3G5. 

Lunar race, or children of the Moon, 
329 ; antagonism of the Solar and 
Lunar races associated with the aiitug- 
onism between Bruhmuu and Bud¬ 
dhist, 330. 

Madya-desa, the middle country, mild¬ 
ness of Buddhist administration, 253. 

Magndha, ancient kingdom of, 101, 147 ; 
empire created by Ajata-sutru, 138— 
see l*atali-j>utz‘a ; empire of SHaditya, 
265. 

Maha Bharata, 5 ; its Brahmunical 
chiiract(.r, 0; relerrcdto Indru-prustlia, 
or Delhi, 27 ; main tradition of, 28 ; 
Aryan colonists amongst Nagas and 
Bheels, 29; family incidents, ih.; 
marriage by cai)tuie, 30 ; custom us 
regards childless widows, 31 ; Raja 
Pandu, the white-ooinplexioned, ib.; 
Raja Dhritaru.shtra, the blind, ib. ; 
kinsmen and dependautN, ib. ; rivalry 
between tlie Kauravas and Pundavas, 
32; individual character of heroes and 
heroines, ib.; migration of the Pun- 
duvus to old Delhi, 33 ; Swayamvara 
of Dranpadi. 34; inferior status of 
Brahuuiiis, 35; liajasuya, or royal 
feast, 30; passion of Kshatriyas for 
gambling, ib. ; gambling-mutch, 37 ; 
sensational scene, 38; war of the 
Muha Bharata, 39 ; associated witH* 
the worship of Kristina, 381. 

Maha-deva. Sec Siva. 

Muhavirn, the Jain saint, 361. 

Muhrattus, described by Ilic uen-Thsanjr^ 
identified with the Rnipoots, 26o; 
their king Pulakesa, 267.; country 
visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281. 
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Maitrc 5 'a, tlic Brutiman jcfitor, in the 
(Iruma of tlic “■’i'oy-oart,” 287* 
Malabar country, visited by lliouen- 
'I'hsanfiri 280 ; described by Marco 
l*olo, 390: described by Faria y Sousa, 
422. 

Maluti and Madbava, Hindu drama of, 
319. 

Maluyakctu, Rajaof the mountains, 311. 
Muld<*o, Kao of Jhalorc, his temporary 
possession of Cliittorc, 330 ; inveigles 
liana IJaniir into a widow murriage, 
337. 

Mandanis, the Brahman, his conciliatory 
behaviour to Onosikritos, 171 ; refuses 
to attend Alexander, 172. 

Mara, the tempter of Odtaina Buddha 
in the jungle, 119, 117. 

Marco I’jdo, travels of, Coromandel coun¬ 
try : character of llie ]>eopI(', 386; Hve 
"I'amilkingdoins, 387; the '.rumil kings, 
388; the temple women, ib. ; emi)ori- 
nm at Old Kayal, 389 ; shrine of Si 
Thomas near Madras, ib. ; kingdom 
<»1‘ 'J’olingu or 'i'elngn, 300; Malabar 
country, ib.; 'JTavuncore, 391 ; C'una- 
nore, ib.; Malabar i)roi)cr, ib.; ICon- 
kana, 302; Ciuzerut, 393. 

Marriage, customs of the llishis and 
Kshatriyus, 23; the Swayamvnm, 
24; Jaw of capture, 30: taking a 
brother’s widow, 31 ; Swayamvara 
of Draupadf, 34 ; polyandry, 36 ; mar¬ 
riage of Kama and Sftu, 42; rcsem.- 
blnncc of ancient and modem rites, 
42, 7wte ; incestuous marriages of the 
Kfikyas, 104; customs described by 
the Greeks, 167 ; between a Hindu 
llaja and Greek princess, 178; inci¬ 
dent of the loving wife of Charudatta, 
293; her husband's amour with a 
courtesan, 296 ; marriage of the cour¬ 
tesan and Brahman, 306 ; Gandharva 
murriage of Sukuntala, 316; Hindu 
drama of the “ Stolen Marriage,” 
319; deprecated by Buddhism, 320;. 
horror of widow marriHg<>s, 337, 330 ; 
refusal of the Jlanns of Udniporc to 
give their daughters to the princes of 
Jeyporc and Marwar, 350, 

Marwar, travcTscd by Uiouen-Thsang, 
281 ; kingdom of, 327 » story of the 
Marw’ar princes married to l,akha 
lluna, 339 ; royal family dock to C’hit- 
tore, 340; murder of the old llao, 
341. 

Massaga, city of, captured bv Alexander, 
160. 

Mdthavya, the Brahman jester in. the 
piny of Sakfmtala, 315. 

Mathura, the cradle of the worship of 
Krislma, visited by Fah-Hian, i32; 
visited by Hiouon-Tbsang, 268. 

Maya, mother of Gdtuma Buddha, 104 ; 

denied in later legend, 14*5. 
Mcgosthencs, sent as ambassador to 
Fotali-putraby Seleukos Nikator, 177; 
furnishes pictures of old Hindil oivil- 
ixation, 178 ; description of the city of 
, Patali-putra, 180; royiU palace and 


zenana, 181 ; rcliccnrc ns regards 
politics and religion, 204. iSee India, 
Greek and liomun. 

Metempsychosis, dogma of, 72 ; its an¬ 
tagonism to the md theology, 74 ; its 
profound significance, 75; a revolt 
against the popuhir worship of the 
g<»ds, 76. 

Meywar, kingdom of, the garden of Raj- 
pootana, 327 ; lianas of, the blue blood 
of the Rajpoot aristocracy’, 328. 
Missionary ojjcratious of Gdtama Bud¬ 
dha, 129; of Priyadarsi or Asoka, 223 
—see aho A))pcuclix II.; extension of 
Buddhism into China, 244 ; of the 
Bi'ahmans, 401 ; of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics in India, 445. 

Moliammed theproi)het contrasted with 
Gdtuma Buddha, 109. 

Mokul, Ranu of Cliittorc, story of his 
' murder, 311, 

Monkeys, assist Rama in the recovery 
of SitA, 375 ; build the great bridge, 
37(5. 

Monks, Buddhist, neither priests nor 
mendicants in the xiopular sense of the 
words, 128; their admission into the 
Assembly, 130 ; dark side of Buddhist 
nionusticism, 132; consent of parents 
necessary to ordination, ib. ; endow¬ 
ments, 253. 

Multan, visited by Iliouen-Thsang, 281. 
Mussulman ora, 1 ; horrors of Mussul¬ 
man invasion, 335. 

Nuga people, 15, 29 ; relations with the 
Aryans, 36 ; traditions of, 56. 

Nalanda, splendid Buddhist university 
at, 270 . 

Kundas, dynasty of, represented in the 
drama of the “JSignet of the Minister,” 
.308 ; the cowherd, reputed father of 
Krishna, 376, 378. 

Narsinga, liindil empire of, overthrown, 
434. 

Nika‘a, city of, founded by Alexander, 
163. 

Nile, river, confounded by the Greeks 
with the Indus, 161. 

Nirvana, or annihilation, dawrn of the 
idea on the mind of Gdtuma Buddha, 
107 , 108; necessary preparation for, 
122 ; the Law' of the ^’hccl, 123 ; the 
Hymn of Joy, 124; signillcnut con- 
tra.st between the term Nirvuiin<iiid 
that of Buddha, 149. 

Nuns, Buddhist, 135, 136; intrigues of 
. a nun to promote a marriage*, 322. 
Onosikritos, sent by Alexander to con¬ 
verse with the naked Brahmans, 170 ; 
arrogance of Kalanos, 171; concilia¬ 
tory behaviour of Mandanis, ih. 

Oocly Sing, Runa of Chittorc,-story of, 
316. 

Ordeal, trial by, 262. 

Orissa, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 280. 
Padmavati, city of, 320. 

Palnka, Raja of Vjain, 288. 

Pamir steppe, route of the Chinese pil¬ 
grims over, 249. 

Pandavas, their birth, 31; their individ- 
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«al character, 33 ; breach with the 
Kauravas, ib. ; Sway am vara of Drau- 
padi, 8<#; celebrate a BajaKdya, 86; 
their gambliiig^match with the Kau¬ 
ravas, 37; their exile, 88; the great 
war, 39 ; celebrate an Aswamedha, or 
horse sacriiicc, 40, 

Pandion, his embassy to Augustus 
Csesnr, 206; tradition of a Pandyan 
empire, ib., note, 

Pantiu, the pale, the father of the Pdn- 
davas, 81. 

Pdnini, Sanskrit grammar of, studied by 
Hiouen-Thsung, 273. 

Parisniith, the Jain saint, 361. 

Parvatf, the goddess, coiieejvtion of, 364. 

Patali-pulra, city of, captured by San- 
drokottos, 176; described by Iviegas- 
tbenes, 180; ‘visited by X'ah-llinn, 
265 ; processions of images of liuddha 
at, 26G; hospitals for animals, 267; 
ruined state in the time of Iliouen- 
Thsang, 270 ; captured by Chandra- 
gupta, 311. 

Peninsula India, on the south, 7 ; tra¬ 
versed by II ioucii-Thsung, 279, 280. 

Pertab Sing, liana of XJ<laipore, the 
hero of liajpoot indepcndeiiec, 3i9 ; 
refuses to give his daughters to the 
priimes of Jeypore and Marwar, 350. 

Philip, lieutenant for Alexander at 
I'uxila, murdered by the mercenaries, 
174. 

Pirato.s, Portuguese, desolate lower 
Bengal, 449; destroyed by Shaista 
Khan, 466. 

Pirthi lloj of Delhi, legend of, 330. 

Pirthi Bai of Clhittore, his feud with 
his elder brother, 342; promised by 
his sister's husband, 344. 

Poongul festival, 21. 

Portuguese India, 403 ; relations of the 
Portuguese with the native powers, 
408, ei seq. ; seek to open trade with 
Bengal, 428; Sultan of Gu^emt appeals 
to Turkey for help against the Portu¬ 
guese, 430 ; suspicious murder of the 
IBultnnOf Guzerat, 431; Portuguese at 
Diu besieged by the I'urks, 1688, 432; 
sudden departure of the Turkish ex¬ 
pedition, ib. ; rejoicings in l^ortugal, 
433 ; second siege of Diu : triumph of 
the Viceroy, ib. ; overthrow of the 
Hindd empire of Narsinga, 1666, 434; 
disastrous results to the Poi'tuguesc, 
436 ; decline of the Portuguese power 
in India, 1603, ib.; palmy days of Goa, 
1683, 437 ; magnihcence of Goa, ib.; 
view of the city and shipping, 438 ; 
morning at Goa, ib.; the Exchange, 
439; profits of money exchanges, 440; 
motley crowd at the Exchange, ib, ; 
Sundays and Saint days : Portuguese 
ladies, 441 ; social condition of the 
Portuguese soldiers, 442; demoraliza¬ 
tion resulting ftum mixed marriages, 
443 ; degeneracy of the female popu- • 
lation, 444 ; depraved state of morals, 
445; .conversions effected by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, 446; labours of : 

32 


the Jesuits, ib.; relapses into heathen¬ 
ism, 447 ; establishment of an Inquisi¬ 
tion : orientnlization of Portuguese 
Christianity, 448; revolt of European 
energy against oriental efleminacy, 
ib.; Portuguese free lances, 449 ; lower 
Bengal desolated by the pirates of 
Chittagong, ib.; I’ortuguesc outlaws 
entertained by the king of Arakan, 
450 ; piratical and slave-stealing expe¬ 
ditions, 451 ; weakness of the Mogul 
governors, ib. ; adventures of Se¬ 
bastian Gonzales, 452; tragical end of 
Gonzales, 463 ; Era Joan, ib.; Portu¬ 
guese settlement at Ililglily: slave 
market at I'almiras, 454; Portuguese 
of llughly reduced to slaves by t^hah 
Jelian, ii>- ; misfortunes of Shah 
Shujali in Arakan, 465 ; revenge of 
Aurangzib, 455 ; destruction of the 
Portuguese jurates by Sliaista Kbau, 
ib. 

Porus the elder, probably suzerain of 
the Punjab, 157 ; encampment on the 
Jhelum, ICi ; defeated by Alexander, 
162; murdered by Eudemos, 175. 

Porus the younger, abandons his throne 
on the ax)proach of Alexander, 164. 

Praynga, at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna, its strategic importance, 
54 ; cultivation of the field of haiipi- 
ncss at, 275. 

Prajnpatf, steij-mothcr of Gutama Bud¬ 
dha, 104. 

PriV^S daughter of Ikswaku, legend of, 

102 . 

Priyadarsi, edicts of. See Asoka. 

Pulakesa, king of the Mahrattas, de¬ 
scribed by Hiouen-Thsang, 267. 

Pundra-vardhana, the modem Burd- 
w an, visited by Hiouen-Tbsang, 279. 

Punjab, the homo of the Vedic Aryans, 
52 ; cam])aign of Alexander in, 163 ; 
plan of the campaign, 165 ; absence of 
caste, 167 ; civilization difll'rent from 
that of Hindustan, 184; Buddhism 
fiourishing there in the time of Pah- 
liian, 262. 

Pythagoras, similarity between his doc¬ 
trines and those of the Brahmans, 
172. 

Raemul, Bana of Chittoro, story of the 
•feud between his sons, 342. 

Rahtorcs of Marwnr, 328; of Kanouj, 
assertion of sovereignty, 331, 

Rnhula, son of G/dnniu Buddha, his 
birth, 108; his admission into the 
Assembly, 132, 183, 

Rujagriha, the scene of the commence¬ 
ment of Gutama Buddha's career as 
a mendicant, 110. 

Rajasdya, or royal feost, 36. 

R^poots, traces of the Swayamvara,** 
24 ; practice of S5tf, or widow burn¬ 
ing, 89 ; described by Hiouen-Thsang 
as Mahrattas, 266 ; the old military 
aristocracy of India, 326; relies of the • 
Vedic Kshatriyas, ib.; kingdoms of 
Meywar, Marwar, and Jeypore, 327; 
hign descent of the Ranas of Meywar 
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32S ; Solar and Lunar dynasties, 329; 
abduction of the Kanouj princosis by 
the Delhi kinjp, 330 ; the traufic end, 
322 ; intense auta^onusm of Rajpoots 
towards Mussulmans, 333; reflex of 
the struj^S^le in existing ruins, 33 i ; 
capture of Chittore by Alla-ud-dcen, 
335 ; Rajpoot war of indcpendonco 
under Haniir, 330 ; Hamir inveigled 
into a widow marriage, 337 ; Chittore 
recovered by llamir, 333; revival of 
Chittore, ib.; marriage of Lakha 
Rana, 330 ; jealousy of the queen- 
mother, 3i0 ; murder of tho Rao of 
Marwar, 3 tl; murder of Rana Mokul, 
341; value of Rajpoot traditions, 312; 
feud of tho three sons of Raemul 
Rana, ib. ; punishment of a barbarous 
husband, 344; Mogul invasion, ib.; 
custom of tho bracelet, 345 ; murder 
of Bikramajcet, 346; usurpation of 
Buubeer, ib. : accession of Oody Sing, 
ib.; policy of Akbcr towards tho 
Rajpoots, 347; capture of Chittore 
by Akhor, ib. ; Pertab Sing, the 
hero of Rajpoot independence, 349; 
Jeyporo and Marwar discarded by 
tho liana, 350 ; restoration of Chit¬ 
tore to the Rana, 351; tho shadow of 
submission, ib. ; political system of 
tho Rajpoots, ib. ; Rajpoots and Teu¬ 
tons, 352; Rajpoot states and early 
English kingdoms, 352; Rajpoot con¬ 
stitutions, 333 ; civil adiuiiiistration, 
354; civil administration of Ava or 
upy)cr Burma, ib.; two great councils, 
355; The Hlot-dau, or supremo coun¬ 
cil, ib. ; Tho Byadcit, or privy coun¬ 
cil, 356; substitution of officiaiisin for 
feudalism, ib. 

Rafcshasa, tho hereditary mintster of 
the Nandas, represented in the Hindu 
drama of tho “ Signet of the ^Minis¬ 
ter,” 309. 

R&mo, Raja of Benares, legend of his 
marriage with tho princess of Kosala, 
103. 

Rlma, son of Dasaratha and ICausalya, 
marries Situ, 42; appointed Yuvaraji^ 
43; superseded by Bharata, 45; his 
exile, ib. ; route to Chitra-kdta, 47 ; 
closing scenes and return to AyodhyA 
60; mythical account of his exile, oT, 
note ; his birth as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, 371; his exile, 373; his grief 
at the abduction of Sitl, 375; slays 
R^vana, 376; conceptioulof, compared 
with that of Krishna, ib. 

R&manand of Benares, taught the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu through his incarna¬ 
tions, 365. 

’Rdmanuja AchArja, the apostle of the 
Vaishnavas, Sbj. 

Ramilyano, 6; its Brahmanical charac¬ 
ter, 6; main tradition of, 40 ; royal 
&mUy at Ayodhya, or Oude, 41 ; 
marriage of Rama and Sita, 42; 
appointment of ** Little Raja,” or 
heir-apparent, 43; intrigues of the 
• ftrst queen, 44 ; violence of tho fa¬ 


vourite queen, 45; the Maharaja suc¬ 
cumbs to tho favourite, ib. ; Kama's 
exile, ib. ; routo of the e'xilos, 47 ; 
death of the Maharaja, 48 ; the great 
council, 49; funeral rites for the 
Maharaja, ib. ; closing scenes and 
return of Rama, 50 ; represents R4ma 
and Sftil as incarnations of Vishni 
and Lakshmf, 371; abduction of Situ 
by Havana, 874. 

Ranas of Chittore. See Meywar. 

Havana, Rakshasa king of Lank5 or 
Ceylon, oppresses the gods,^71; carries 
away Sfta, 374; killed by Rama, 376. 

Relics, alleged commemoration of, by 
Ootama Buddha, 140; mythical of 
theirdistributionafter the death of Go- 
tama, 143; worship of, in TJdydnaand 
the Swat country, 250. 

Religion, the Dravidian, 13 ; the Aryan, 
15 ; worship of tho Rishis, 16 ; ideas 
of death* and immortality amongst 
Rishis and Kshatriyas, 25 ; worship 
of the Ganges and Jumna, 47; popular 
religion of tho Brahmans, 67 ; animal 
sacriflees, 68 ; origin of the doctrine 
of the'atonement, 69; secret religion 
of the Brahman sages, 70; creation of 
the universe by the supreme spirit 
Brahma, 70 ; pantheistic idea of the 
supreme spirit pervading the universe, 
72 ; dogma of the metempsychosis or 
transmigrations of the soul, ib. ; life¬ 
less character of the conceptions of a 
creation and creator, 73; antagon¬ 
ism between tho metempsychosis and 
the old theology, 74 ; profound signi- 
iicance of tho dogma of the metem¬ 
psychosis, 75; a revolt against the 
popular worship of the gods, 76; 
melancholy of Gotama Buddha at th© 
three terrors—old age, disease, and 
death, 107 ; the way of deliverance, 
108 ; twofold character of the law of 
Buddha—religion and discipline, 120 ; 
general depravity of religious idea at 
the advent of Gotama Buddha, 125 ; 
probable origin of the idea of Bud¬ 
dhism, 147 ; Buddha as a moral and 
religious teacher, 148; absence of 
deity in the conception of Dharma, 
237 ; worship of Siva as the supreme 
being, 362; worship of Vishnu as in¬ 
carnate in Rama and Krishna, 366; 
worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
as the Trimdrti, 383; miscellaneous 
deities, 334; religious usages as de¬ 
scribed by tho old European travellers, 
385. 

Rishis, their religious worship, 16; dis¬ 
tinguished from the Kshatriyas, 19; 
marri(^os, 23; disappearance from 
India, 51. 

Ryots, Hindil, described by Megasthe- 
nes, 185; review of tho Greek accounts, 
201 . 

Sacriflees, animal, 68 ; abolished by 
Priya<to8i (Asoka), 216. 

S^h kings of Guzerat, 240. 

Sakuni, the gambler, 38; plays a gam- 
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bliii^-matoh with YuilhiahtUira, 37. 

Sakiiaf.al&, or tho “ Lost Hing,’ ’drama 
of, 313.* 

Sakya Muai. See Odtatna Biidlha. 

Sikya Rajas, dasoent of Gdtama from, 
l()l. 

SalivahanS., ora of, 210. 

Samasthauaka, the wickod prttioe in the 
drama of the “Toy-eart," 288. 

Sandrokottos, the Hindu Ohandras^iipta, 
Greek accounts of, 175; hostility to¬ 
wards Aggramm.es, the reigning king 
of Magadha, 176 ; exasperated Alex¬ 
ander, ib. ; establishes an empire 
over Hindustan and the Punjab, ib.; 
forms an allianoowith Scleukos Nika- 
tor, 177; his marriage with a Greek 
princess, 178 ; possibly a convert to 
Buddhism, ib.; his palace and zenana, 
ISl; his duties and amusements, 1S2 ; 
his yearly assembly, 187 ; reign of, a 
transition period, 18S; absence of 
literary culture at his court, 201 ; 
represented in the play of tho “ Signet 
of tho Minister,” 30S. 

Sanga, son of Haemal, his feud with 
hts brother Pirthi Haj, 812; becomes 
Rana of Chittore, 344. 

Sangala, a city of the Kathaei, captured 
by Alexander, 165. 

Sangh4rama, or Buddhist college, at 
Khotan, 246 ; at K.anouj and Kosala, 
2ol; splendid university at Nalanda, 
270. 

Sunkha Acharya, life and career of, 3G4. 

Sanskrit drama, iiee Drama. 

Santanu, Raja, legend of, 29. 

Saraswati river, worship of, 16; the fron¬ 
tier between the Punjab aud Hindu¬ 
stan, 58. 

Sarnath, destruction of the Buddhist 
Sangharama at, 859. 

Sdtf, absence of, in Vedic traditions, 20; 
its connection with the Brahmans, 
88; origin of the rite of Sati, or 
Suttee, 89; the Scythic and the 
Aryan usage, ib. ; Scythian Sati modi¬ 
fied by Aryan culture and worship, 
ib. ; spread of the rite over Rajpoot 
and Bitihmanical India, 91 ; song 
connected with the rite, ib., note ; 
attempted Sati in the drama of the 
Toy-cart, 305; S&tf of the widow of 
Pirthi Raj of Delhi, 332. 

Satruniya, mountain, Jain temples of, 
362. 

Scinde, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 281. 

Serbians, Tochari, their empire, 230; 
defeated by Vikramaditya, ib. 

Seleukos Nikator founds the Grsco- 
Baetrian entire, 177; forms an alli¬ 
ance with oandrokottos, ib. ; sends 
Megpksthenes as ambassador to the 
city of Patali-putra, ib. 

Serpents, or Nagas, legends of, 56; 
phallic character of the worship, 61. 

Seaodian Chohans, descended from the 
Sun, 328. 

Signet of the Minister, Hindi! drama 
of, 308. 


Sriabhadra, superior of tho great Bud¬ 
dhist univor-sity at Nalanda, 271, 272. 

Sfliiditya, empire of, including Patali- 
putra, Pray^ga, and Kanouj, 263; 
inability to conquer the Mahrattas 
(Rajpoots), 265; orders a public 
disputation between the great and 
little Vehicles, 278; cultivates the 
field of happiness at Prayaga, 275 ; 
his tributary kings, 276; his ro^al 
liberulitios, ib. ; his public protestation 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, 278. 

Sitd, daughter of 'Janaka, married to 
'Kama, 42; shares his exile, 47 ; vows 
to GangCH and Jumna, ib.; an incar¬ 
nation of Lakshiui, 371; carried away 
by Ravana, 374. 

Siva, worship of, 67 ; identified by the 
Greeks with Dionysos, 68; triumph 
over Buddhism at Benares, 358, 362; 
conception of, as Iswara, 353; worship 
of, the religion of good works, 331; 
worshipped in the'Trimurti, 383. 

Sraarta, sect of, 365. 

Solar race, or children of the Sun, 328, 
320; antagonism of tho Solar and 
Lunar races identified with the antag¬ 
onism between the Brahman and the 


Buddhist, 330. 

Sramans, or Germancs, described by 
the Greeks, 188; practised as phy¬ 
sicians. 192, 212. 

Stolon Marriage, Hindu drama of, 319. 

St Thomas, shrine of, near Madras de¬ 
scribed by Marco Polo, 389; by Faria 
y Spttsa, 428. 

Suddhodana, Raja of Kapili, father of 
Gotama Buddha, 104. 

Sugra, brother of Pertab Sing, his 
desertion aud death', 351. 

Sugnva, tho monkey cliioftain, helps 
Kama to recover Sita, 375. 


Sundorbuuds, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 


Sun-god, worshipped as Siirya, 366 ; 

identified with Vishnu, ib. 

Sdrya, the suu-god, 16. 

Sdryavansa, the Solar race, 323. 

Susfma, murdered Asoka, 233; re¬ 
tirement of his widow amongst tho 
Chandalas, ib. 


Suttee. See SiUf. 


Swat country, worship of Buddhist relics 
at, 250. 


Swayamvara, or “self-choice*’ of the 
maiden, 24 ; traces amongst the Raj¬ 
poots, ib. ; of Draupadf, 34. 

Tamil country described by Marco Polo, 
387. 


Tamluk, kingdom of, visited by Fah- 
liian, 258; visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
279. 


Tanesar, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
268. ^ 


Tantras, religion of, 364. 

Taxiles, his submission to Alexander, 
159 ; appointed with Eudemosto the* 
government of Taxila, 174. 

Telinga country, described by Marco 
Polo, 390. 
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Teutons compared with the Bajpoots, 
352. 

Tirthnkaras, their teaching, 125 ; their 
opposition to Gdtama Buddha, 184. 

Tirtnankaras, the twenty-four, 361. 

Tochari Scythians, their empire, 239; 
defeated by 'Vikranmditya, ib. 

Tod, Colonel, compares the Bajpoots 
with the Teutons, 351; his results, 
352. 

Toy-cart, Hindd drama of, 2^. 

Trade, ffovemment supervision of, in the 
kingdom of Sandrokottos, 195; cha¬ 
racter of, 203. 

Transmigrations of tlio soul, dogma of, 
72; its ontagonism to theold mytholo¬ 
gy* 74 ; its profound significance, 75 ; 
a revolt against the popular worship 
of the gods, 76. 

Travancore, described by Marco Polo, 
391. 

Trimdrti, worship of the three forms of, 
883. 

Turanian gate, 8. 

Turks, expeditions of, against the Por¬ 
tuguese in India, 415, 430. 

Udaiporc, Kanas of, the blue blood of 
the Bajpoot aristocracy, 828 ; founda¬ 
tion <ff the city, 348. 

Udyuna, worship of Buddhist relics at, 
250; visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 268. 

Ujuin, visited by Ilioueji-Th.'-nng, 281 ; 
scene of the Hindil drama of the Toy- 
cart, 285, 807. 

Vmra Sing, liana of Udaipore, rccovere 
Chittorc, 851 ; his shadow of a sub¬ 
mission to the Mogul, ib. 

Universe, creation of, by Brahma, 70 ; 
by Sivn, 863. 

University, Buddhist, at Kdlanda, 270. 

Ushas, deity of dawn, 16. 

Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, 367. 

Vaisali, visited by Fnh-Hian, 269. 

Vallabi, kingdom of, 276; visited by 
Iliouen-Thsang, 281. 

V&mana avatnra, 3G9. 

Varuna, or water, conception of, 16. 

Vasonta-s^nu, the chief courtesan in 
Ujain, her character in the play of 
the “ Toy-cart,” 289 ; her amour 
with Charudatta, the Brdhman, 200; 
her supposed murder, 209; marries 
the Braliman, 306. 

Yasudeva, alleged father of Krishna, 
377. 

Vedas, the four, 65, fwte. 

Vcdic Aryans, their origin, 14; religion, 
16 ; deities, 16; forms of worship 
amongst the llishis, 17 ; Bishis and 
Kshatriyas, 19 ; disappearance of the 


Bishis, 51; probable strategy of the 
Kshatriyas in the conquest pi Hindu¬ 
stan, 53; three probable lilies of fort¬ 
resses, 54 ; three stages of invasion, 
55; legends of the invasion, ib.; colli¬ 
sion with the !Nugas and Dravidians, 
69. 

Vedic hymns, 5 ; English translations 
of, 16, note ; spirit of, 17 ; earlier and 
later conceptions, 18 ; multiplicity of 
deities, ib.; the Bishis and the Ksha- 
triyns, 19. 

Vedic period distinguished from the 
Brahmanic period, 4 ; materials for 
the history, 5. 

Vehicle, distinction between the great 
and little, 245; great public disputa¬ 
tions between, 273; association of the 
little Vehicle with the Jains, 361. 

Vijavanagar.orKarsinga, llindO empire 
of,'418, 419, 434. 

Vikromaditya, era of, 239. 

Village communities resembling those 
of the Teutons, 59 ; officials and 
artisans, 62 ; groups of villages formed 
into provinces, 63. 

Vimbasara, Baja of Magadha, built a 
Vihara in the life-time of Gutuma 
Buddha, 128; breach with‘his son 
Ajutasatru, 136; starved to death, 
137. 

Vishnu, worship of, 67 ; identified by 
the Greeks w’ith Herakles, 68; revival 
of his worship, 365; originally a per¬ 
sonification of theSun,366; his heaven 
Vaikuntha, and wife Lakshmi, 367; 
his ten Avatdras, ib.; three referring 
to the deluge, 368 ; six referring to 
Buddhism, 369; incarnations as Kama 
and Krishna, 870; worship of the 
religion of faith and devotion, 381 ; 
worshipped in the I'rimilrti, 383. 

Vyusa, the mythical ancestor of the 
Pandavas and Knuravus, 31. 

Wheel, law of. iiee Nirvana. 

Women, reluctantly admitted as nuns 
by Gdtama Buddha, 186. 

Xavier, Francis, his missionary opera¬ 
tions in India, 445. 

Yaina, judge of the dead, conception 
of, 25. 

Yasodhard, wife of Gdtama Buddha, 
106. 

Yavana women, 315. 

Yogis, fanatical teachings of, in the life¬ 
time of Gdtama Buddha, 125. 

Yudhibhthira, the eldest P4ndava, 33 ; 
his losses at the gamhling-match, 37. 

Yuvaraja, rivalry for the appointment, 
34, 43. 
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Vol. II., No. 2. July and Oct, 1872. 8vo. pp. 137-312, 9 plates and a map. 6s. 
Vol. IT., No. 3. January.% 1873. 8vo. pp. 143. With 4 plates. 4s. 

Vol. IH., No. 1. April, 1873. 8vo- pp. 136. With 8 plates and two maps. 4.v. 
Vol. III., No. 2. July and October, 1873. 8vo. pp. 168, sewed. WUh9plates. 4«. 
Vol. 111., No. 3. January, 1874. 8vo. pp. 238, sewed. With 8 plates, etc. 6.^. 

Vol. IV., No. 1. April and July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 308, sewed. With 22 plates, ha. 

Vol. IV., No. 2. April, 1876. 8vo. pp. 200, sowed. With 11 plates. Os. 

Vol, V., No. 1. July, 1876. , 8vo. pp. 120, sowed. With 3 plates, 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 2. October, 1876. 8vo. pp. 132, sowed. With 8 plates. 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 3. January, 1876. 8vo, pp. T66, sowed. With 8 plates. 6s. 

Vol, V., No, 4. Aprib 1876. 8vo. pp. 128, sewed. With 2 plates. 6s. 

Vol. VI., No. 1. July, 1876. 8vo. pp. 100, sewed. With 6 plates.. 6s. 

Vol. VI., No. 2. October, 1876. 8vo. pj). 98, sewed. With 4 plates and a ihap. 

Ss. 

Volf VI., No. 3. January, 1877. 8vo. pp. 146, sewed. With 11 plates. 5s. 

Vol. VI., No. 4. May, 1877. 8vo. pp. iv. and 184, sewed. With 7 plates. 6s» 
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Apastambiya Dharma Sutram.—A phoiusms of the Sacked Laws of 

THE H INDUS, by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Biibler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-71. 
£l 4s. (irf. 

Arabic and Persian Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in the East. 

Constantly for sale by Trubner and Co., 57 and 69, Ludgate Hill, London. 
16mo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 

Archaeological Survey of India.—See under PuRaEss and Ccnninguam. 
Arden.—A PRoauEssivE (trammak of the Teluou LANonAar,, with 

Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Tarts. Tart I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Tart II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Tart III. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Ardrn, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14s. 

Arnold.—T he Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. Is. 

Arnold.—T he Indian Song of Sonos. From the Sanskrit of the Gila 
Govinda of Jayadeva. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. (of 
University College, Oxford), formerly Trincipal of Toona College, and Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 144. 1875. 5*'. 

Arnold.— A Simi’le Translitkral Grammar of the Titerish Language. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues aud Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. Pott l!vo. cloth, pp. 80. 24. 6rf. 

Asher.—O n the Study of Modern Languages in General, and of tho 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Th.D. 12nio. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 24. 

Asiatic Society. —Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Serii^s, com¬ 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo,, with many Plates. Price .£10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows:—Nos. 1 to 14, 64. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 4 «. each; No. 16 , 2 Parts, 
44. each; No. 17, 2 I’arts, 4 *. each, No. 18, 6.9. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 6,9.; Part 3, 6s, —Vol. XI., 
Part 1, 64. ; I’art 2 not published.—Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 6.9. each —Vol. XIII., 
2 Parts, 64. each.—Vol. XIV., Part 1, 5s .; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 64. ; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £‘l 2s. —Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, O 4 . each.—Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 64 . each.—Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 164.—Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4s. each. Part 3, 74. 6d. 

Asiatic Society.—J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. JVciti Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 16.9. 

Contents —1. VBjra-ehhedilt.'i, the “Kin Kong King,” or Diamond StiTa. Translated from 
tho Chinese by tho Rev. S- Ileal, Chaplain, R.N.—II. The Pdrnmitii-hriduya Ndtra, or, in Chinese, 
“Mo ho-po-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,” i.e. “The Great F&ramitd Heart Sfltra.” Translated 
from the Cliincse by the Rev. S. Deal, Chaplain, R.N.—III. On the Preservation of National 
Literature In the East. Ry Colonel F. J. Goldsmid.—IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, E^.—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic TUcogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatjc, of Colombo.—VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronolo^ of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq.—Vlll. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Headings: Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenioian). By 
Major-General Sir H. Uawlinson, K.C.B., Director R.A.S.—X. Tranalations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century A.n., and Notices of the Ch&lukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst.—‘XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Yqjur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.—XII. 
On the Jyotisba Observation of the Place of the Colures, aud the Date derivable Horn It. By 
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Wniiatn D. Whitney, E(aq., Profoasoi of Sanskrit in Yale College, New' TIaven, U.S.—Note on 
the precedini? /iriicle. By Sir lid'ward Colebrooke, M.P., I'rcsident R.A.S.—XIll. l*ro- 

gress of the Vedic llclifrion towunlH Abstract ('oncoptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, lisq., 
D.C.L., DD.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Affe and Authenticity of the Work of Arvabhata, 
Varaliamihira, Brahmng'Upta, Bhattotpula, and Bii&skaracliarya. By Dr. Bhnu Daji, Hono¬ 
rary ^Feiuher R.A.S.—XV. Outlines of a Orammar of the Malagasy LunguaKo. By 11. N. Van 
der Tuuk.—X VI. On the Identity of Xaiidruines and Itrananda. By Edward ThomuB, Esq. 

Vol. II, In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 36ff. 

CoNTKNis.—T. Contributions to a Know’ledRO of Vedic Theofrony and Mythologry. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Ksq. —II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Ui}r-and Atharva-Vouas. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—III. Five hundred cpiestions on the Social (kmditioii of the Natives of Ben^ruL By the 
Rev. J. Lonpr.—TV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonprinp^ to the Koyal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. 11. N. van <lerTuuk.—V. Translation of the Amitabha SOtra from the Chinese. 
By the H('V. S. Beal, ('hajdain Jioyal Navy,—VI. The initial coinage of Bengral. By Edward 
Thomas, Ksq.—VH. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIH. On 
the Itclatlons of the Priests t(» the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic a^e By .1. Muir, 
Esq.-~1X. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from the ('hinesc a work known as the tJonfotfaional Services of the jfreat coinpiissionatc Kwun 
Yin. pofisessinj^ 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the H(*v. S. Beal, Chaplain Koyal Navy. 
—XI. The Hymns of the (Jaupayanas and the Leseiid of King AsumAti. By Professor Max 
Miiller, M.A., Honorary Member koyal Asmtic Society.—Xlf. Specimen Cliaptcrs of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Ue^\ E. Hincks, I). D., Honorary Muniht'r Koyal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. Ill, In Two Parts, pp. 616, sewed. With Photograph. 22«. 

CoNTKXTs.—I. Oonlrihutions towards a Cilossavy of the Assyrian LaiiKuagc. By H. F. Talbot. 
—Tl. Remarks on the Indo-(Tuii<>se Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Uahadaii, Arragoiiese. P.y the lion. II. E. .1. Stanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manu^c^ipts in the l.ibrury of King’s Colh?ge, Cambrldgi*. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A , 
Scholar of .St. .lohii’s College, Cambridge ; Member of the Koyal Asiatic Society , M<‘mbrc de la 
SociOle .Asiatique de Paris.—V. Description of the Ainritvali Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F.ll.S.— V'l. Remarks tm Prof. Brockhaus’edition of the Kath.asarit-Kagani, Lambaka IX. 
XVJII. By Dr. II. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the Piuversity of l.eydcti-—VII. 'I’be source 
of Colobrooke’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further dc'tail of jiroofs that Colebrooke’s Fissay, “ <>n the 
Duties of a F'aithful Hindu VVidow,” was not indebted to tlie V’ivadabhangfirnava. By Fifsc- 
edward Hall, Esq.—VIII. The Sixth Ilyinii of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Miiller, M.A. Hon. M.R.A.iS,—iX. SiiHsanian Iiiseriptions. By E. Tlionuis, Esq.—X. Ac¬ 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in KHM) and Itibl. By the Hon. 11. E. J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Uabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Mateiials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foumlation of the British Indian Fhnpire. By Major VV. Nassau IjCcs, LL.D., I’li.D.—XllI. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cocliin State. By 
Captain O. E. Fryer, Madras Staff <k>ri>s, M.U.A.S. —XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Bchar. By John Beames, Esq., Magistrate of Chumxiaruu. 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 621, sewed. 16#, 

Contents.— T. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Langii.ige. By II. F. Talbot. 
Part H.—II, On Indian (chronology. By J. I'ergusson, Esq., F.R.8.— III. The Poclrj' ol 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. BytheTIon. H. E. J. Stimley.—IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.f'.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsce Lite¬ 
rature. By Edward Sachan, Ph.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, ilrawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Win. Frederick Mayers, Ksq., of II.B.M. Consular Service. China.— 
VII. Khuddaka Paitha, a ITiU Text, with a Translation and Notes. By K. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—VIII. An Fludeavour to elucidate Kashiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B,—IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
Parsis. By E. W. West, Esq.—X. Some Account of the Senbyd Pagoda at Mongdn, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. F). II. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandald; with 
Kemai’ks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— XI. The Brhat-Sanbitft; or. Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varilha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
11. Kern. —XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its intluonce on the Administration of 
Justici^ in India. By N. B. K. Haillie, Flsq.—XIII, The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con¬ 
nection with the Administration of .Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. B. Baillie, Esq.—*XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactriaii Pdli Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowsou.—XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By £. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. 18#. 6d. With 10 fuU-page and folding 
Plates. 

Contents.— I. Two Jfttakas. The original VAli Text, with an F.nglish Translation. By V. 
FausboU.—11. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Kcu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.—III. The Brhat SanhitA; or, Ckimplete System of Natural Astrology of Var&ha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangains. By 
Charles P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Ai^an Languages of India. By John Beamoa, B.C.S.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at sanchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
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Major-Goneral A. Cunninf^haTn.—^XT. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By T>r. 
Ernest Trumpp.—XII. Notes on Dbaminapada, with Special llcfcrencc to the Ctuestion of Nir¬ 
vana. By K. C. Childcr8» late of the Ccyhm Civil Service.—Xlll. The BrhaUSanliit&; or. 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of VarAha-mihira. Trunsluted from Sonskrit into English 
by iJr. H. Kem.—XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist ArthakathAs. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XV. The Poetry of Mobamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Alderley. —XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Capuiin U. F. Burton.- XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En¬ 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.R., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—XVIII. 
The Bhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.l) , Benares. Communicated by C. Homo, 
M.R.A.K., late B.C.S.—XIX. Of Jihad in Alohainmedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E, Baillie.—XX. Comments on Recent Pohlvi Decipherments. With an Inci¬ 
dental Hketch of the Derivation of Aryan .Alphabets. And Conttibutions to the Early History 
and Geography of Taharistdn. Illustrated by (Joins. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VI.» Part 1, pp, 218, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8#. 

CoNTKNTs.—The Ishinaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who (Jongucred their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.—A Brief Account of Four .Arabic Works on the History and Ge-ogruphy of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles.—On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Lhissu, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles IJonto, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Snnhita; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Varaha-inihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by I)r. U. Kern.— Notes on llwen 
Thsung’s Account of the Principalities of TokhfttisUln, in which some Previous Geographical 
Idoiititications arc Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—'riie (Jampaigu of Ailius (iallns in 
Arabia. By A, Sprenger,—An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the laic Sir H. M. ElUott 
from the Persian Text of NAsir ibn Khusrfi’a Safsin.'imaU by the late Major A. R. Fuller.—The 
Poetry of Mobamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right lion, liord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 86-. 

Contents. -- On lllouen-l'hsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.K.S. ■ Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel II. Yule, addressed to the St'cretary.] 
—Tlwen Thsang's Account of the Princij^alities of TokhAristAii, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
I'he Brhut-Suhhitft ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of VaVAha-mihira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—Thu Initial Coinage of Bengal, iimh'r the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part 11. Embracing the preliminaiy period betueen a.h. 014-(»3‘4 
(a.j). 1217-123()-7). By Edward Thomas,F.R.S.—'Phe Legend of Uipaukara Buddha. Translated 
irom the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and r.., * Tree and Serpent Worship *). 
By S, Beal.—Note on Art. IX., antO pp. 213>274. on Iliuueu-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson. D.C.L., F.R.S.—Cuntributiuns towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By 11. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VIf„ Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 85. 

Contents. —The Viutnamimilu-Kammavnca^ being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of J'riests aiul Deaeons. The PAli Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. I’’. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Olmrch, Oxford, now of the fJcylon Civil 
Service.—Note.** on the Mcgulithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
M'alhimse, late Madras l\S.—Notes on the SinhaleR(; T.uiiguuge. No. 1. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By It. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pali 
Text of the Mahdparinihhdna 8uUa and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Brihat-Sanliita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology 
of Vurfiha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 11. Kern.—Note on the 
Valley of Choomhi. By Dr, A, Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the 
Twelfth linAm on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvuire and Stanley Lane Poole.—Three 
Inscriptions of Parakrainu BAhu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 A.n.). By 
T. W. Rhys Davids.—Of the KharAj or Muhammadan I.and Tax; its Application to British 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillic.—Appendix : A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalllah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 8s. 

Contents. —Stgiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon j and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of the MahAvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part 1. 
The Origines of the MoiigolH. By H. H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole.—Notice on the DiuArs of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origine.< of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By 8. W. Bushell, B.6c., M..D.—Orienlal 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology; with Suggestions for their Collec¬ 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.— Two Old SSmhalcse Inscriptions. The 
SuhasR Mnlla Inscription, date 1200 a n.,and the Kuwanwecli Dugaba Inscription, date 1191 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes, By T, W. Rhys Davids.—Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
and th<‘ Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
JahAngfr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. ^ 

Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 8». 

CoNTKNTO. — CataloRue of Buddbiat Sanskrit MaiuBcripta in the Possession of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professore E. B. Cowell and J. Kggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakcsley, Esq., Public Works Department Ceylon.—The 
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Pfitimolcklia, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests, The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, an^NoUts. By J F. Dit^kson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Chui'ch, Oxford, 
now of the Ce.vlon Civil 8ervio<^—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By U. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. Sa. 

Contents. —An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Frioderich.—The Pali Text of the MahA- 
parinibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Froiitagers of China. Part 111. The Kara Khitai. By II. H. 
Howorth.—Incdited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole.—On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. B-y A. de Silva Ekanayaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 8s. 

Contents.— Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H Sayce, .Vl.A.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By U. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. VII1. n.s p. 218).—On Ruins in Makraii. By Major Mockler. 
—laedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Buctriuii Puli Inscrip¬ 
tion and the Sairivat Era. By *I*rof. ,T. Dt)W’<on.—Notes on Peisian Beldchistan. From the 
Persian of Mir/a Mchdy Iviidn. By A. II. Schindler. 

Asiatic Society. —Trastsactions o'B' tue Royat. Asiatic Society of 
Gkeat Buitain and Ireland. Complete in S vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 18'27 to 183S. Published at £9 Sis. ; redneed to 
£o 5s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, O. C. TIaughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, (irotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Joithnax op the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers ])er annum, 
4s. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal,—PittxjEBDiNGs of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Published Monthly. 1«. each number. 

Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch). —The Joitunat, of the Bombay 
Bkanck of the Royal A.siatic Society. Edited by tbe Secretary. Nos. 
1 to 83. 7s. 5d. each number. 

Asiatic Society. —Journal op the Ceylon Biunch op the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. tid. each jiart. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. —Tkansactions of the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 80th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, (873, to 15th 
July. 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part 1. From lOth July, 1874, 

to December, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13tb January, 1875, to 
.TOtli June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7«. Sd. 

Asiatic Society (North China Branch). —Jouenal of the Noeth 
China Bkanch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part 7s. 6d. 

Aston. — A Shoet Geammae of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. O. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Atharva Veda Prdti^akhya. —See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
Bupervision of Theodor Guldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-M^9.-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 

Axon.— The Liteeatuee of the Lancashiee Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphieal Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 
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Baba.— An Ei.ementakt Grammae of the Japanese Lanottage, with 
Easy Progres.sive Exercises. By Tatci Baha. Crown 8vo. clotfh, pp. xii. and 
92. 5s. 

Bacbmaier.—P asigraphicai, DicTioNARx and Geamsiae. By Anton 
Kackmaieb, IVesideiit of the Central Pasigrapbical Society at Munich. ISmo. 
cloth, pp. viii.; 26; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bacbmaier.—P asigraphisohes Woetekbitch zum Gebrattche fur die 
BEOTSCHK iSpiiACHE. Verfasst von Anton Baoiimaiek, Vorsiteendem deg 
Central-Vercins fiir Pasigraphie in Miinchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2i. 6d 

Bacbmaier.— Bictionnaire Pasigraphigue, riificEDE: de ia Grammaihe. 
Redigd par Antoine Uaciimaieb, Prdsident de la Societd Centrale de Pasi¬ 
graphie u Munich. ISmo. cloih, pp. vi. 26 ; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d. 

Balfour.—W aies and Strays from the Far BIast; being a Series of 
iJiseonnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Fueokric Hi-.SRr 
Bai.fouu. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 10s. 6rf. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subseriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and large pajier, three guineas, jier annum. 

1868. 

1 . Baleads and Poems from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Keigns of Henry VIH. and Edward VI. (includ¬ 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ah. 1620 A.D.; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
I'pocresye, A n. 1533; Against the Blasplieming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Sjioiliiig of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Rubin Hoode; De Munasteriig Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 6vo. 

2. Baeeads from Manuscripts. Vol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 

I’ittance. By Richabo Wileiams. Contayninge three Reverall subjects :— 
(1.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babiiigton, whoe, with 
others, wcare executed for higbe treason in the frildes nere lyiicolns Inne, 
in the yeare of our lorde—1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 

Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Es.sex: wlioe was beheaded in 
the towre of london on ash-wensduye momynge, j4«»o— 1601. (S.) The 

laste. Intituled “ acclamatio patrie,” contayninge the horrib[l]le treason that 
weare pretended agaynste yo«<r Maieatie, to be donneonthe parliament bowse 
The seconde [third] yeare of yo«r Mafestw Itaygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 
Fubnivai-i., M.A. 8vo. ('/'/le IiUronuetiona, by I’rofcssor W. It. MorJUl. 
M A., of Oriel Veil., Oxford, and the Index, are published in No. 10.^ 

1869. 

3. The Boxburghe Ballads. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Huopeu, and engraved by Mr. J. U. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hoopeb. 8vo. 

1870. 

4. The lloxBURQHE Ballads. Vol. I. Part II. 

1871. 

6. The Boxburghe Ballads. Vol. T. Part III. With an Intro¬ 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A. 
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6. CAPTAnr Cox, his Bali.ads and Books ; or, Robert Laneham’s 
Lett^: Whearin part of the entertainment nntoo the Queenz M ajesty at 
Killingworth CastI, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, J575, is 
signified; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Be-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox’s accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
COMPLAYNT OF SCOTLAND, 1548-9 A.I). Bv F. J. FdRNIVALL, M.A. 8vO. 

1872. 

7. Ballads ihom Manhscbipts. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads on 

Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Treatise of a Galaunt (a.b. 1520 A.n.). Edited by Pbkdbbick J. 
Fuunivall, M.A, With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index. 8vo. 

8. The Roxbdrghe Baixads. Vol. II. Part I. 

1873. 

9. The Roxbueghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part II. 

10. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. II. Part II. Containing 
Ballads on Queen Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, 
Warwick, and Bacon, “ the Candlewick Ballads,” Poems from the Jackson 
MS., etc. Edited by W. R. Morfill, Esq., M.A., with an Introduction 
to No. 3. 

1874. 

11. Love-Poems and Humourous Ones, written at the end of a volume 

of small printed books, a.d. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelld 
“ Various Poems,” aiidmarkt Put forth by Frederick J. Fuunivall. 

12. The Roxburghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part III. 

1875. 

13. The Roxburghe Ballads. Vol. III. Parti. 

1876. 

14. The Bagford Ballads. Edited with Introduction and Hotes, 
by Joseph Woodfall Ersworth, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
“ ‘Drolleries’ of the Restoration.” Part I. 

Ballantyne. —Elements of Hind! and Braj BhIkX Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s. 

Ballantyne. —First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together ivith an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.I>., Librarian of the India Office. 6vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s, tid . 

Baneijea. —The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Iiido- 
Ariaus. By the Rev. £. M. Banerjea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8s. 6(f. 

Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hindeb Language. Compiled by J.- 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12s. & d . 

Beal. — Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinesq, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
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Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the PratimOksha and the Amithuba Sdtra from the Chinese. Caown 8vo. pp. 
Ixziii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s. Gd. 

Beal. — A Catena of BtronniST ScRirxuBEs from the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and WO. 1871. IS*. 

Beal. —The Bomantic Legend of SAkhta Bdddha. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12.s. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tbipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7*. Gd. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology, With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of tbo Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 6s. 

Beames. —Notes on the Bnoipunf Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Ksq., B.C.8., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1*. Gd. 

Beames. —A Comfaiiatite Guammar of the Modekn Aryan Languages 
OF Inoia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.8., &c. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. IG.v. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16*. 

Bede. —Venerabilis Bedas IIistoria Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josephus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller. 8v. pp. zxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7*. Gd. 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 

10*. 6d. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. X. 
Bellaibs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Asiikeokak, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 6*. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary or the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 42*. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility,Bnd Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21*. 

Bellew. —From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Uecord ot the Meteorological Ubservations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ” A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,” and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8to. cloth. 14*. 

Bellew. —Xashmih and Xashghab. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashgliar in 1873-74. By H. W . Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
8to. cL, pp. xxxii. and 420. 16*. 

Bellows.— English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
. Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown Svo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6*. 
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Bellows. —Outline DiCTioN.iRT,FOE the hse of Missionaeies, Explorers, 

and Students of Language. By Max MUi.lkr, M.A..,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
BngUsh Alphabet in transcribing Foreign LanguHges. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 3(18. 7s. Qd. 

Bellows. —D 1 CTION. 4 .RY POE the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Musculino 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French I’art, and Hints to aid I'ronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexanohe Bbljamb, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, i’aris. Second Edition. 32iuo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10s. (id. Morocco, 12s. 6d. 

Benfey. — A Geammar op toe LANOirAoE op the Veoas. By Dr. 
Theodor Benpey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about (150 pages. [Th pnjjaration. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Giittingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
Dp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Benfey. —Vedica Und Verwandtes. Von Theodor Benfey. Cr. 
8VO. 7s. 6d. 

Beschi. —Clavis Humaniorum Litterarum SunLiMront.s Tamulict Idio- 
MATis. Auctore R. P. Co.vstantio Joseeiio Bbschio. Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missiouario. Edited by the Rev. K. Iiilepeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 

Beveridge. —The District of Bakargan-i ; its History and Statistics. 

By H. BEVEiiiDaE, B,C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21s. 

Bhagavat-Oeeta. —See under "Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 236. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 362. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2s.; in Ito., 4s. 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Trubnee. 

Bickell. —Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D.D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Iveb 
Curtiss, junior, Pb.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Eutino. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

Bigandet. —The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations, The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese M onks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatba, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. ill lls.6<f. 

Birch. —Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici : or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of C ontemporary Foundations. 
By W. De Grey Birch. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 114. 5s. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. 11. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £l 16s. 

Bleek. —A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. 1. Bleek, Pb.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1876. 2s. 6d. ** 

Bleek. —Eetnabd in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
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Blochmann.^—Tn® Prosobt of tttk Persians, according to Saifi, Jatni, 
and other Writers. By H. Blociimann, M.A. Assistant Profesbor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 16(>. 10s. (id. 

Blochmann. — Scnooi GEooRAriiT of India and British Bdemah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12nio. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. (id, 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the IIuba’i entitled llisalah i Taranah. 
By Anna Ahmai) ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2«. 6ii. 

Blochmann. —The Persian Metres bt Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
llhymebyjami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blooumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 02. 3». (id. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstoue College, and 
F. Kieluurn, Pb. D., Suxierintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1808 - 70 . 

1. Pancuatantra it. and t. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6». 

2. NjtaojfBH-ATiA’s PABiBiiASHENDirsF.KHAHA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiei.hokn, Pb. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Headings, 
pp. 116. 10s. 6d, 

3. Panchatantra ii. and hi. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. 6d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by P. Kielhohn, Ph.T). 

Pp. 104,53. 7s. Gd. 

6. KAlidIsa’s Raghittamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by ShankarP. PANprx, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-Vl. 10s.6rf. 

6. KAlidAsa’s MAlatikAgnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10*. Gd. 

7. NAgojIbhatta’s ParibhAshendusekhara Edited and explained 

by 1’. Kielhoun, Ph.U. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribh&shds, 
i. -xxxyii.) pp. 184. 10s. Gd. 

8. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
Xill. 10s. Gd. 

9. NAaojiBHATTA’s ParibhAsiienddsekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhohn. Part II Translation and Notes. (FaribhdshAs xxxviii.- 
Ixix.) 7s. Gd. 

10. Dandin’s Dasakumaracharita. Edited with critical and explana¬ 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. Gd. 

11. Buartriiiari’s Nitisataka and Vairagyasataka, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Tblano. 9s. 

12. Nagojibhatta’s ParibhXsiiendijsekhara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhubn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribb&sbas Ixx.- 
exxii.) 7s. Gd. 

13. Kaiidasa’s RAGHUTAitf^A, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar F. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10s. Gd. 

14. VikramInkadetachaeita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
BUuleh. 7s. Gd. 

16. BhavabhOti’s MalatI-Madhata. With the Commentary of 
Jugaddbara, edited by Hamkrishna Gopal Bbandarkar. 14s. 
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Bottrell. —Traditions and Hrarthsidr Stories op “West Cornwall. 
By W.* BoTTiiELL (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. IB70. Scarce. 

Bottrell.— Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseth Blioiit. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6.v. 

Bowditch. —Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7«. 6«7. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed dy the Ancient 
Chinese op the Auabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Knssian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 

Bretschneider. —Notes on Chinese MedivEval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Bretsciineiduk, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5*. 

Bretschneider. —Arciia!()Logxcal and Historical Hesearches on 
Pekino and its Environs. By E. Bretbohneiuer, M.I)., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 6«. 

Bretschneider. —Notices of the Medi^ival Oeoorapht and History 
OE Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Autliovs in tlio Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two M.aps. 12*. Od. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Raco of America. By Daniel G. 
BiiifiToN, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. clotli, pp. viii. and 
_ 331. 12*. 6rf. 

British Museum.— Catalogue op Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. J’rinted by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £l I*. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The).. Volumes 1 to 
31, 1844 to 1876, tl 11*. 6d. each. General Index to vols. .1 to 30. 8vo. cloth, 
lo*. Parts Quarterly, 8*. each. 

Brockie. —Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 

Brockie, Author of “A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. Gei. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. ^£2 2*. 

Brown. —The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14*. 

Brown. —Sanskrit Prosody and Kumehical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Tclugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro¬ 
fessor of Telugn in the University of Loudon. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3*. 6d. 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables: translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T.' Rogers, R.B. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or. Path of Virtue; translated from Pali by !■'. Mai Muller. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 12*. 6d. 

Burgess. —Archaeological Survey of Western India. Report of 
the First Season’s Operations in the Belgum and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buroess. With 56 photographs and Uth. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2*. 

Burgess.—ARCH.ffiOLOGiCAL Survey op Western India. Report of the 
Second Season’s Uperatiuns. Report on the Antiquities of Kdthiawad and 
Eacbh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. With Map, 
Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242. £3 3*. 
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Burnell. —CAiAiootrE of a Collection of Sanskeit MANirscKirTS. By 
A. 0. BoaNBLL, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Paut 1. Vttdie Mamiseripts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. (ii, sewed. 1870. 2«. 

Burnell.— The SAMAVimiANABiiAHMANA Cbeing the Third Erahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayapa, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Bdiinell. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. SVo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12s. oa. 

BurneU.— The AnsuETABitAHMANA (being the fourth Brahmana) or 
TUB Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Buhneli,, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 81 and 109. 10,». Sd. 

Burnell.— The DuvATfiDHYurABitanMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 

of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnbli., M.B.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 31. Ss. 

Burnell. —The Vam^abkItimana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Silma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.K.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xUii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6(1. 

Burnell. —On the Axndra School of Sanskrit Guammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Bubnbll. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell. —Datada^a^loki. Tf.n Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell. —Elements of South-Inman PALiEOGitAPHY, from the 4th 
to the 17th century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. Ito. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. Second edition (in preparation). 

Bnttmann. — A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. 11. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx, and 474. 
1873. 14*. 

Butrus A1 Bustany.—, An Arabic Encyclopedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus al Bustany. The celebrated compiler of 
Mohit ul MohSt f U. U. .- ><) and Katr el Mohtt f U . ^U«) This 

work will be completed in from 12 to 1.5 vols. Small folio, cloth, vol. i. pp. 
800. irill*. 6d. 

Calcutta Beview. —The Calcutta Eeyibw. Published Quarterly. 
Price 8«. 6rf. per number. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of the Draviman, or South- 
Indian Family of Languacjes. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, (mrrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 808. 1878. 28*. 

Callaway. —Izinganekwane, Nbnsumansumane, Nezindara, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.O. Volume I., Bvo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — The Keugious System of the Amazulu. 

Part I. —Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
. into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, Jd.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed, 1868. 4s. 
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Part TI. —Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amaznlu, in 
their Awn words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cai,i,away, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4,«. 

Part III.—Tzinyanga Zokubola; or. Divination, as existing among the Amaznlu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Camaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 

Calligaris. —Le Compagnon be Toua, og Dictionnaike Polyglottk. 
Par leColonel LooisCabligabis,G rand Officier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.' 
2 vola. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. j64 4s. 

Campbell. — Si-ecimens of tue Languages of Inbia, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11». 6(7. 

Carpenter. —The Last Lays in Enguanb of the Rajau Rammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7.V. 6(7. 

Carr. —A Collection of Telugu PROTEnns, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagarl and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplomnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31s. 6(7 

Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. Ry 

Georoe Catltn. WTlh 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

Chalmers. —Tue Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Beligion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 

Chalmers. —The Speculations on Metaphy.sics, Polity, anb Morality 
OF “ The Old Philosopher” Lah Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo.cloth, xx. and 62. 4*. 6(7. 

Chamock. —Lubus Patronymichs ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By Bicuauu Stephen Chaunock., Pb.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo.. pp. 182, cloth. 7((. 6(7. 

Chamock. —Verba Nominalta ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richaru Stei-hen Charnook, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14*. 

Chamock. —The Peoples of Transylvania. Pounded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8 yo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s, 6(7. 

Chaucer Society's Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. First Series. 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. 

I, The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tates, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
“ Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Tales,—^The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin's Prologue,—when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — continued. 

II. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

III. „ „ ., „ „ „ „ Hengwrt „ 154. 

IV. „ „ „ ,, „ „ „ Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 

V. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Corpus „ Oxford. 

VI. ,, ,, ,, „ „ ,, Petworth ,, 

VII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ I.ansdowne „ 861. 

Nos. 11. to VII. are separate Texts of the C-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series. 

1. On Eariy English ruoNTTNCiATioN, with especial reference to Shnlc- 

spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the .Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 151-7, and Welsh, 15(17, and by Barclay on French, 1521. By 
Ai,RXANi>eR J. Elms, F.R.S., etc., etc. I’art 1. On the Pronunciation of the 
• xivth, xvilh, xvilth, and xvitith centuries. 

2. Essays on Chauckr; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Fandras’s E'tude sur Chaucer, comiderecomme Imiiatcur dcs Tronverea, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., I rinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.— II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Vhiliitdret “For 
by my ehilindre it is prime of day ” (.Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. Edmun d Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Tumcohary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaueer’.s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fcrnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Ganielyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

IX. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Hengwrt „ 

X. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge,, 

XI. „ ,, „ ,, ,, „ ,, Corpus ,, 

Xll. „ „ ,. „ ,, „ „ Petworth „ 

XIII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Lfinsdowiie „ 

Those are separate issues of the C-Toxt Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Secotid Series. 

4. Englisii Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 

Chaucer. By Alexandbb I. Ellis, F.R.S. Part 11. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canterbury Tales. Part II. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s 

Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

-■ 1870. Second Series. 

5. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak¬ 

spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvitii Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, BuUokar, Gill. Pronoancing 
Vocabulary, 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — contitmed. 

1871. First Series. 

XV. The Man of Law's, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 

XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c.: Ellesmere MS. 

XVII. „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ 

XVIII. „ „ ,, „ Corpus „ 

XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law's Tales, from the Petworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXL A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I.:—‘The 
Lethe of IJlaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thyntre’s ed. of l.'i32, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘the com])leynt to Pile,’ ‘the 
Parlameutof Foules,’and ‘theCompleynt of Mars,’each from six MSS. 
XXTI. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part 1., con¬ 
taining ‘ The I’arlameut of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘ The Parlament of Foules ; ’ 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
show their differences; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
I. ‘The Balade of Pitee by Ohauciers;’ li. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,’ both from M SS. written by Shirley, Chaucer's contemporary. 

XXIV. A One-I'ext Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text, Edition, Part I,, containing; 1. The Lethe of 
lilauncbe the Duchesse; i. The Compleynt to Pite; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The ABC, with its 
original from De Guilevi lie’s PilerintKje de la Vie humaine (edited 
from the best Paris iMSS, by M, Paul Meyer), 

1871. Second Series. 

6. Trial FoKE-woitDs to iny Parallol-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 

Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
or.ler of Time). By FuEnK. .T. Fornivall. Part I. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 

1872. First Series. 

XXV. Chaucer’s I'ale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor’s, Par¬ 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar's, and Suinmoner’s Talcs, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS, above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the lillesmere MS. 

XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Sumraoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV,) 

XXVIL The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk's, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS., with 23 woodcuts ef the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IF.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Kev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

1872. Second Series. 

7. Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Parti. I. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1340 a.d., collatsd 
with the later oopy,ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm; copied and 
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Chancer Society’s Publications — continued. ^ 

edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Ebmund Brock. 2. The Tale of “Merelans 
the Emperor,” from the Early-English version of the &esta Romanorum in H arl. 
MS. 73tf3 ! and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Ofie Primi, both stories, 
illnstrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve’s Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar's Tale. 

1873. M'rst Series. 

XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk's and 
Merchant’s Tales. 

1873. -Second Series. 

8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liber Consilii et Consolationis, k.d. 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Mclibe), edited from the 
MSS. bv Ur. Thor Sunoby. 

1874. First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXll. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1874. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his "Words and Works, Part II.: 3. John of 

Hoveden’s Praetiea ChiliHdri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Brook. 4. Chaucer’s use of the.final-«, by Joseph Payne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browniug on Chaucer : being tho.se' parts of her review of the Rook 
of the Poets, 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten-Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
CompUynte to Pile. 


1875. First Series. 

XXXVII. The Six-Text, Part VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s-Yeoman’s, and 
Manciphi's Tales, with the Blank-Parson Link. 

XXXVllI. to XLIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XLIV. A detailed Comjiarison of the Troylus and Cryseyde with Boccaccio’s 
Pilostrato, with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Michael Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Troytns from the Harleian MS. 3943. I’art 1. 

XLV., XLVl. llyme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by Henry Ckomik, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the Six-Text, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 

XLVII. Notes and Corrections for the Svo. Ryme-lndex, by H. Ckomie, Esq. 
and Autotypes of Chaucer Manuscripts, Fart 1. 

1875. Second Series. 

10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress’s Tale. 7. How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun's-Pricafs Tale. 8. 'i'wo Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Pardoner's Tale. 9. The Tale of the Priest's 
Bladder, a story like the Summonxr’s Tale, being ‘ Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,’ 

., par Jakes de Basiw. 10. I’etrarch’s Latin 'Pale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Olerk's Tale. 11 . Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant’s Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun’s Tale. 

11. Early English Pronunciation, -with especial reference to Shak- 
Bpere and Chaucer. By Alexamoek J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Fart W. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications— continued. 

12. Life llooCrds of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 
Tiicliard Hrerelay and others at Westminster, and at Ilatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday. Sept. C, l.'iOO. with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol¬ 
ments in the Public Record Office. By WalporD D. Selby, Esq., of the 
I’ublic Record Office. 

1.3. Tiiynne’s aN iM.vovEKsioNs (1599) ON Spequt’s Chaucer's Workcs, 
rc-ediled from the unique MS., by Fredk. J. Euunivall, with fresh Lives of 
William and Francis Thynae, ana the only known fragment of T/ui Pilyrim’s 
XaU. 


187-6. Second Series. 

14. Life Recouus op Cuaucke. Part, II. The Household Ordinances 
of King Kdward IT., .Tune, 13'J.‘1 (as englisht by Francis Tate in March, KiOl 
A.n.), with extracia from those of King Fdward IV. to show the probable duties 
of Chancer as Valet, or Yeoman of the Chamher, and Esquire to Edward Ill., 
of whose Household Book no MS. is known j together with Chaucer’s Oath as 
Controller of the Customs ; and an enlarged Autotype of Hoccleve’s Portrait 
of Chaucer; edited by F. J. Furnivall. 

15. Oeiginals ANT) Anai,ogues of CuAUCEii’s CANTEKBirEi' Tales. Part 
HI. 13. The Story of Constance for the Man of Law's Tale. li. The Boy 
kind by a .lew for singing “ Gaude Maria,” an Analogue of the Prioress's Tate. 
15. The I’aris Beggar Boy Murdered by a Jew for singing “ Alma redemptoris 
mater! ” an Anah'gue of the Prioress's Talc, with a Poem by Lydgate. 

10. Essays on Citatjcke, ms WoKns .and Wokks. Part III. of 
Chaucer’s I’rioress, her Nun, Chaplain, and 3 Priests, illustrated from the Paper 
Survey of St. Mary’s Abbey, Winchester, by F. J. Fuknivall. 8. Alliteration 
in Chaucer, by Ur Paul Lindneu. 8. Chaucer a Wicliffite ; a critical Ex¬ 
amination of the I'arsott's Tale, by Herr Hugo Simon. 10. The sources of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue; Cliaucer not a borrower from John of Salisbury, by 
the Rev. W. W, Woollcombe. 

17. Surw.EMENTAET Canteebuey Tales : I. Tbe Talc of Beryn witb a 

a Prologue of the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster at Canter¬ 
bury, re-edited from the Uuke of Northumberland’s unique MS., by Fkedk. J. 
Furnivall. Part I. The Text, with Win. Smith’s Map of Canterbury in 
1.588. now first engraved from his unique MS. and Ogilby’s Plan of the road 
from London to Canterbury in 1875. 

For 1878, First Series, Part VIII. of the Six-Text edition, containing the 

Parson’.s Tale, and completing the Canterbury Tates, is in the I’ress; and for 1877, 

Part II. of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, completing them. 

Childers. —A Pali-Enolish Dtctionabt, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robeut 
Oassau Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 6‘J'2, cloth. 1875. jB3 3«. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — A Pali Gbasimab foe Beginnees. By Robebt C. Childees. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. \Ih preparation. 

Childers. —Notes on tue Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the,. 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers. Demy 8vo. 
sd., pp. 18. 1873. Is. 

China Review; oe, Notes and Quekies on the Fae East. Pub¬ 
lished bi-mouthly. Edited by E. J. Eitbl. 4to. Subscription, £\ 10s.* 
per volume. 
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Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 

Periiidicals. Oa Sale by Trubiicr & Co., 57 aud o9, Ludgate Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Ofatia. 

Chintamon. — A CoMMEin’.\UT on the Text oe the BnACATAn-GiTA; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Huriiyciiun i> 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. U. the Guicowar blulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. clotl), pp. 118. 6.v. 

Christaller. — A Dfctionaiiy, Enot.isti, Tsui, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak4n (Asante, Akdm, Akuape'm, etc.) and 
F^uttS; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyircsi, 'I'wi ue' Nkran j Eiilisi, OtSiii ke Gil 

iisem -'a.scky<ac - nhiima. I ■wuimoi - aSisitsoiuij- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Chbistailku, Rev. C. W. Locuer, Rev. J. Zimmermans. 
liimo. 7». 6d. 

Christaller.—A Grammar op the Asante and Fante LANonAOE, callwl 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapein Dialect, with reference to the 
other (.Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Ciiuistai,i,er. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10«. Orf. 

Clarke. — Ten Great llici.iaioNS: an Fssay in Comparative Tlieology. 
By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. Hs. 

Clarke. —Memoir on the CoMrAUATivE Grammar op Egyptian, Coptic, 
AND Ude. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2.«. 

Clarke. —1{e.searciies in Pre-uistoric and I’roto-histoiuc Compara¬ 
tive Philoi ooy, Mythology, and ARCH.®oi.oGy, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in Araerina and the Acead or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2s. 6<f. 

Clarke. —Serpent and Siva Wok.ehip, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, JCsq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 

Cleasby. —An Icelandtc-Enolisu Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collectioim of the bite Richard Cleasby. Hiilargcd and coni])l(4ed hy G. 
VioFiisaoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wbbee 
Da.sent, D.C.l,. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. —Apj'kndix to an Icelandic-English Dictionary. /SVe 
Skeat. 

Colebrooke. —The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
C oLERROoKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. K. Colebrooke, Bart., M.F., 
_ The Kssays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14«. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
]‘rofessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-644, and X.-520. 1873. ■2Ha. 

Colleccao do Voeabulos e Erases nsados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Coutopoulos.— A Lexicon of Modern (Ireek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part f. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 

Conway. —The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 

Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. svi. and 480. 12s. 
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Cotton. —Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain¬ 
ing .30 ’primary Words prepared according to tlic Vocal System of Studying 
JAiuguago. Sy General Sik Ahtiiuh. Cottojt, K.C.S.I. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2«. 

Cowell and Eggeling. —Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manu.scripts 
in the Possession of the Royal A.siatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro¬ 
fessors £. B. Cowell and J. Rqoelinq. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2s. &d. 

Cowell. —A SHORT Introduction to the Ordinauit Prakrit of the 
Sa.nskrtt Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. S-t. 6rf. 

Cunningham. —The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28.S-. 

Cunningham. —The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhllsa. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers, illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2.». 

Cunningham. — Arch-^ological Survey of India. Four Reports, 
made during the years 1802- 63-6-l-ii5. By Alexandek Cunningham, C.S.L, 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and I’lates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 

Da Cunha. — Memoir on the History op the Tooth-Relic op 
Ceyi.on ; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gerson da Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
7s. iid. 

Da Cunha. — The Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana ; a 
Mythological, Historical and ()eograpliical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson da Ouniia, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. hds. pp. 580. £1 Is. 

Da Cunha. —Hoths on the History and Antiouities of Ciiaul and 
Bassein. By .1 Gerson da Cunha, M.R C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l Sx. 

Dalton. —Dp;sckiitite Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3s Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue op Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, See., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. 6d. [I'ofs. //. and Ill. in preparation. 

Davids. —Three Inscriptions of Parrkrama Banu the Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. 1*. lid. 

Davids. —SioiRi, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chapter op the MabAvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8»o. pp. 30. 1«. 6d. 

Delepierre. — Supercheries Lttteraikes, Pastiches Suppositions, 
d’Actbuh, dans les Lettres bt dans les Arts. Par Octave Oelepieuhe'. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14s. 

Delepierre. —Tableau de la Litt^ratuhe du Centon, chez lbs Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Far Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 2ls, 
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Delepierre. —Essai Histoeiqtje et BntLioGRAraraTE sue les Rebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages 6( Woodcuts. 
1870. 3». 6cf. 

Dennys. —China and Japan. A complete Guido to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a (iuide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Pheoeiuck Mayeus, F. ll.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service; N. 1$. Dennys, late II.M.’s Consular Service; and 
CiiAKLEs Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. ^2 2s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook oe the Canton Veenaculae of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.ll.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £l 10s. 

Dennys. —The Folk-Lorf: of China, and its Affinitios with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, I’h.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. I(i8. 
10.«. 6rf. 

Dickson. — The PariMOKKnA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 

Dinkard (The). —The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Te.\t in tlie Gnjrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Pe.shotijn 
Dustoou Bkhkamjeb Su.njana. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2s. 

Duhne. — A Zulu-Kafie Dictionaet, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Doune. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dulme. —The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the B.ev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 2011,cloth. Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts By R ev. Justus Doolittle, Author of “ Social l.ife of the Chinese.” 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. 11. I’arts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£ 1 11s. 64’. each vol. 

Douglas. —Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chill-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstaius Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. . High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3s. 

Douglas. —Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 

Douse. —Grimm’s Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called “ Lautvorsohiobung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marcmant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 64. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xri. and 264. 10s. 64. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exerclse Book. Containing a Scries of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
‘ Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown Svo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. 64. 
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Dwight. — Modeen Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and SS4. £l. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eakly English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Moams, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Fuenivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Beeue Teacxate concebnyno te Office 

AND Dewtie or Kynois, etc. By William Laudeu. (15S6 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.r.. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by H. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Of the Oethooeaphie and Congruitie of the Beitan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than neeessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the liev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 A.D. Edited for the first time from the unique MB. in the Library 
of Corpus Cbristi CoUege, Cambridge, by 11. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Geokgh 
1’brry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
some Imperfections of Impbessionbs of Chaucer’s Wokkes, reprinted 
in by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 

Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 10s. 

10. Merlin, oh the Early History or King Arthur. Edited for tho 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A«D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part 1. 2s. 6rf. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johns Skott, in 1552, by Fitssedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part 1. 3s. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, hy Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 A.D.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seintb Maeheeete, Jib Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne^ 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Horn, witli fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and tho 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS8. in the Library of 
the University ofOambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawsov 
Lumby. 3s. 6 d . 
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15. PotiTiCAL, Eemoiotjs, AND LoTK PoEMS, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fubnivali., Esq., M.A. 
7s. 6(7. 

16. A Tretice in English hrouely drawc out of ]> book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, y llermys ]> prophete and king of Egipt after Ji flood 
of Noe, fader of I’hilosophris, hadde by reiielaciou» of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Ftjrnivai.l, Ksq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Her. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockatnk, M.A. 1«. 

19. The Monauche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndcsay. Part II., 

the Coinplaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
tlie First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3». (id. 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Rolle de TIampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. Geobqk G. Perry, 
M.A. la. 

21. Merlin, OR THE Early History OE King Arthur. Part 11. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Romans of Partenay, or Lcsignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skbat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 13WI a.d. Edited from tlie unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Mouhis, Esq. 10s. 6(7. 

24. Hymns OF TnE Virgin AND Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. Ss. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pil;»rim’s Sea-Yoya{;c and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene .Maydenbod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkiugton 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

26. Religious Pifxies in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern llialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Manifulus Vocabulorum ; a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. i2.v. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanuland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon JUS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
. • and the Wohungo of Urc Lauerd : tJrcisuns of Tire Louerd and of Cre Lefdi, 

etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Bnt- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. Mrst Series. Part 1. 7s. 

80. Piers, the Ploughman’s Ceede (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Sreat, M.A. 2s. 
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31. Instructions foe Parish Priests. By John Mrac. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc.,etc. 4s. 

32. The Babef-s Book, Aristotle’s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The l.ytille Cliildreues LytU Boke The Bokes of NuBTuuKof 
Hugh Khudes and John llussell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on KdncHtionin Early England. Edited by F. J. Fubnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge ISs. 

33. The Book of the Knioht de da Tour Landry, 1372. A P'ather’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., and Mr. William Rossiteb. 8*. 

34. Odd English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

• and the Wohuiige of Ure I.aucrd : Uroisutis of Uro I-oucrd and of Ure Lefdi, 

etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; witli Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Notes, by Hichabd Mobbis. I'irst Series. Part ‘2. 8*. 

35. Sir David Lyndes.vy’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and W'ailzeand Sqvyer, William Mf.ldbum, umq^vhylo I.aird of 
Cleisehe and Bynnis, comnylit be Sir Dauid Lynursay of the Mont aiins 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History op Kino Arthur. A Proso 

Romance (about 14.50-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Whkati,ey. With an Ksstay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part HI. 1860 12*. 

37. Sir David Lyndes.iy’s Works. Part IV. Ane Sat.yre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Linderay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq-., D.C.L. 4*. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Lanoland (1.877 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the l.ibrary of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Waltf.r W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10*. Sd. 

39. The “Gest Hystoriale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “Hystoria 
Troiaua.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian JVInseam, 
University of Glasgovr, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part 1. 10*. 6<f. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
M'ynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Otfice of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of 'I'etteiifaall-Regis. From 
Original M.S8. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited witli* 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.K.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On tub 
Histoky and Development or Gilds, by Lujo Bbentano, Doctor JurU 
Utriusque et Pbilosophim. 21*. 
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41. The Minoji Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
l.iti8 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Kdited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Ciuu»tie-Mii.leb, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
FuiiNiVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. Beunakdus de Cura rei Famuliarih, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 6, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lvmbv, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Is. 

43. Eatis Ravino, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. S, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3*. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about A.o. 1.350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ He sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, A.n. 1.516 ; and “ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Ariinathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1.520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glussariol Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. S«. 

45. Kino Alfred’s Wkst-Saxon Version ob Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1. 10 k. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbol.s of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richaud 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir D.vvid Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle : or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems: Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. CowpeR, 6s. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. H. Mounts, LL.D. lOs. 

50. Kino Alfred’s West-Saxon Version op Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

51. pB Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Bev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Bhock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s. 

52. Palladius on Husbondeie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Kev. B. Lodge. Part I. 10s. 

■53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 
MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolitbograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
• notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Bev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8s, 
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64. The Vision of Pieks Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Kichaid the Itedeles (by William, the author of the I'isioti); and 
The Crowned King j edited by the llev. W, W. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 

65. Gknekydes, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wkight, Ksq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Canibr. Part I. 3.s. 

56. The Gest Hystoiiiaee of the DESTittrcTioN of Tiiot, translated 

from Quido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Itev. 
G. A. Panton. Part It. 10». 6.7. 

57. The Eaiilt English Version of the “ Cuksok Mitndi,” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 : MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. lO-v. (id. 

58. The Blicklino Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. K. Moauis, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8s. 

59. The Eauly English Version of the “ Cursor Munui ; ” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Moiiiiis, LL.D. Part II. 15». 

60. Meditacyhns on the SoFEit of our Lorde (perhaps by Rouert 

OP Brdnnb). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowi-er, Esq. 2*. (id. 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Tho-mas of Euceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Pldited by Dr. James A. H. Mdiuiay. 10.«. (id. 

62. The Early Engi.ish Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15s. 

63. The Ri.tcklino Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s. 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4*. 

65. Be Domes Djege (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumry, 
B.n. 2 a. 

66. Tub Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi,’’ in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

Extra Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; largo paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Homance of William of Palerne (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 13.50,.to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By tb*e 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer; containing an investigation of the Correspondenqp 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
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present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all SpokeA Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Cower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 15'JI By Alexanuku J. Kli.is, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, iviith, andxvnith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10». 

3. Caxton’s Book op Cuktesyp;, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 3.54. Edited by Frewsuick J. Founi- 
vALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5a. 

4. The Lay of Havelok 'ruE Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about A.o. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madoen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Wai.teh W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10«. 

5. Chaitcek’s Tkanslation of Boethios’s “ De Consolatione 

PlilLosoPHiE.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10.340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Uiiiv. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richakd Mukuis. 8vo. 1'J,v. 

6 The Eomance of the Cheveeeke Assigne. llo-edited from the 

uni(}ne manuscript in the Britinii Museumy with a Preface, Notes, and 
Giossarial Index, by Henky 11. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
XYiii. and 38. 3«, 

* 7. On jRaklt English PiioNiiNcrATioN, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer, lly Alexander J. Ei.i.is, F.ll.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiiitb and previous centuries, of 
Anj^lo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronolojjical Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10j». 

8. Queene Ej.izabetue.s Achahemy, by Sir JlrarriiKKr Gilbert. 

A Booke of Ibecedence, The Ordering of a Futierall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Kdited by F. J. 
Fornivai.l, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 

. Esq. 8vo. 13s. 

9. The Fraternitye of Vac a bond e.s, by John Awdeeet (licensed 

in 156'0-1, impriiued then, and in 156'5), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors Tulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, KsauiERE. From the Srd edition of 
1507, belonging to Henry lluth. Esq., collated with the ‘2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1673. A Sermon in I’raise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson H abrn ok 
llTBERnx’NE, from tlie Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 26. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman’s Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Founivall. 8vo. 
7s. 6rf. 

10. The Fyrst-Boke of the Introdvction of Knowledge, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendyoiis Reoymeht of a 
Dyetaky op Ueeth made in Monntpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence op the Bekde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Fuknivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. IBs. 

J. 1. The Brhce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss, King o! Scots; compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch. 
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deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. Q 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written A.n. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ J.ibrary at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. VVadtek W. Skcat, M.A. Part I 8vo. I'is. 

12. England in the Reign of King Henhit the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and I'bomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. I5y Thom s Stahkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by ,J. M. CowPER. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas htarkey, by tbo Hev. J. S. Bubwisr, 
M A. Part 11. 1'2*. (Parti., Slarkiy's Life and Letlcrs, in in preparation. 

13. A SiJPPLiCACTON roll THE Regoaes. Written about tlio year 1529, 

by Simon Pish. Now re-edited by Fki derick J. FeRNiVALL. With a 
Snpplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Kyght 
(1.544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.). The Decaye 
of England by the, great multitude of Shepe (1550 3 A.D.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowpkk. 6j(. 

. 14. On Eault English Peonijnciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
1 llustrations of the Pronunciation of the xi vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliff'e, Spenser, Shakspere, Saiesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10.v. 

15. Roiseut Crowley’s Tiiihty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12s. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 

17. The Complaynt OF Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Mgrray, Esq. 
Parc 1. Lx. 

18. The Complaynt OP Scotiande, etc. Part II. 8.s. 

19. OuRE Ladykh Mykoure, a.d. 1530, edited by the llev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringhain. 24x. 

20. Loneltch’s History of the Holy Grail (nb. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Bobikrs dk Boruos. ite-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. I’uruivaU, Esq. 
M.A. Part I. 8». 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 

earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. is. 

22. Henry Bkinklow’s Complaynt of Kodebyck Mors, sonityme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament IJowse of liigland his natiirall Country, 
for the Kedresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The Lameetacion of a Christian .Against the Citie 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpbb, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference tp 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.K.S. Part IV. 10*. 

24. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Fuenivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part 11. 10*. 
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25. The Romance of Gni of Wakwick. Edited from the V]!ambri(lge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zopitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20». 

20. The Romance of Guy of Wabwjck. Edited from the CamV)ridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II. Its. 

Edda Saennmdar Hiims Froda —The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thoupe. Part 1. with a Mytho¬ 
logical Index. 12ino. pp. l.')2, cloth, 3«. Sd. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6if. 
Edkins. —Introduction to tue Study of the Chinese CnAitA.CTEUs. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 310, paperboards. 18s. 
Edkins. —China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Bukins. Crown Hvo , pp. xxiii.—103, cloth. lO-s. 6rf. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanohai Lialf.ct. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Ghammah of Colloouial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Gkammae of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By JosKi'U Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 lOs. 

Edkins. —PitOGiiEssivB Lessons in thf, Chinese Si’okf.n Language. 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of f^hrist’s College, Cambridge, and Fkederick 
J. Fuunivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. 

Eitel. —A Chinese Bk.'ttonaiiy in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Uknust .Iohn Kitul, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A—K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12s. 6d. 

Eitel. —H ANDBooK fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 
E. J. EiTiSL, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18s 

Eitel. — Feng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. Gs. 
Eitel. —Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E, J, Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 6vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Elliot. —The Histobt of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Yols. 1. and 11. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8 to. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 

.. A’ol. III. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 663 cloth 21s 
Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii. and 674, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. 


, [/» the Frets. 
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Elliot. —Memoirs on the HisTosr, Folklore, and Distribution of 
THR Racks op the Nouth Wkstehn Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hkniiy M. Kli.iot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 'I vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 390, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 

Ellis. —On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and Dl. 3«. Qd. 

ElUs. — The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, H.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1H70. S«. 

Ellis.—PuRUviA ScTTHTCA. Tho Qiiioliua Language of Peru; its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the I’re-Aryaii language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 319. 1875. 6«. 

Ellis.— Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 5'2. 2*. (irf. 

English and. Welsh Languages.— The Influence of the Engush and 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Etliiiograpliers, and others, of giving dne attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germauic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 10s. 6d. per 

annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glo-ssary 
of North of England Words, by J. II.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containiug a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Haulanu. 4s. 


1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

4s. &d. 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Scries B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691; together with Thoresby’s Letter t» 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. Its. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘ A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
Parisu. 
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1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset.« By F. T. 
Elwohthy, Esq. 8s. <ad. 

8. Series A. Pait II. Contnining a List of Books Relating to 
some of the ('outities of England. (>«. 

9. Series C. A (i-lnssiiry of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I. 7«. 6rf. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nouaj. and G. Milneb. Part 1. 3». (Sd. 

1876. 

11. On the Siirvivrd of Early English Words in our Present Dialects, 
liy Dr. 11. Moiiuis. 6d. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 

Original Proyiiioial English Glossarins. 7s. 

13. S(!ries C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. I’art II. 6* 6rf. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 

OLofOjt Robinson. U.?. 

1877. 

15. A GhossAiir or Wokus used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 

Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edwabd Peacock, F.S-.A. 9s. 6 d . 

Etherington. —Tnu Student’s Guammab of rnE Hind! Language. 
By the Rev. W. E'itiehinoi on, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. i>p. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Faber.—A srsiEMATicAL Digest of the Doctkines of Confucius, 
iiccordiiig to the Analects, Gkeat TiKAiiNiNG, and Doctkine of the Mean, 
with an Infroduction on the Authorities upon Contiicuts and Oorifnciaiiisui. 
By Eiinst Eabeh, Rhenish Missionary. 'J'raiislated from the German hy J’. 
G. von Moellendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1870. 12.s. iid. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel ItincH, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding MemOer of 
the Institute of Franee, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Diseoveiy. By A. Hknry Ruind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large tolio, pp. 3(1 of text, and Ui plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21*. 

Fallon. — A New Hindustani-Englisu Dictionary. By 8. W. 

Fai.i.on, Ph.D. Halle. I’arts I. to VII, Roy. 8vo. Price 4». 6d. each I’ait. 
To be compieteil in about 25 Farts of 4« pages each Fart, forming together One Volume. 

Fansbtill.— The Dasaratha-Jataka, being tlic Buddhist Story of King 
Rhma. The original Phli Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. (id, 

Fausboll.— Five JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original Phli Text, accompanied with a I'rBnslation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6». 

Fausboll.— Ten Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7«. dd. 
Fausboll.— JiTAKA. See under JIxaka. 

Fiske. — Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions in¬ 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
. Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. Tiii. and 252. 10s. 6d. 
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Foss. —Norwegian Gkammae, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and Enj^lish I.anguages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fkithjof Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 

Foster. —Pke-Hxstouic IIaces of the United States of Amehica. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.U., Author of the Physical Geograjthy of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 41G. ILr. 

Fumivall. — Education in Earet England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ” Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By F’hedeuick J. Pornivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Xvo. sewed, pp. 74. 1*. 

Fu So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget op Japanese Notes. By Capt. 
Pfousdeb, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. Ts. (id. 

Garrett. — A Cla.sstcal Dictionakst of India, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John tjAUUsTT. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. —Supplement to the above Claskical Dictionary of India. 
By John Gaeiiett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, j)p. 
KiO. 7i-. Od. 

Gautama. —The Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of 
AVords, by Adolf. Friedoricli Stcnzler, I'h.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in 
the Univ(!rsity of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4». 6d. 

Giles. —Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10.v. (id. 

Giles. — A Dic'jtonari- of CoLLoairiAL Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Hehtiert A. Gilp..s. 4to. pp. 05. £l 8». 

Giles. — Synoptical Siudies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Gilks. 8vo. pp. 118. ir>8, 

Giles. —Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Jlasy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By IIkuiikkt 
A. Giles. I2mo. pp 60. 5*. 

Giles. — The San Tzu (Tung; or. Three Character Cla.ssio; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Th.iusand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. I2mo. pp. 28. 2s. (id. 

God. —Book of God. By©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I.: The Apocalypst*. 
pp. 647. I2.V. Ctf.—Vol II. An Tntroduction to the .Ipocalyp.se, pp 752. 14s.— 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16*. 

Goldstncker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor II. II. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Sup|)lenient, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodok Golustucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 40U. 1856-1863. 6.«. each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalea-Sotra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldbtuckbr. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2.V. 

GoldstiickeT. —On the Deficiencies in the Present AdministratioW 
OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India .As¬ 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoldstUcker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy Svo. pp. 56, sewed. 
Is. 6d. • 
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Gover. —The Folk-Songs of Sotjthehn India.. By Chaeles E. Govek. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth 10s. 6d. ' * 


Grammatography. — A Manual op Refebence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Hased on the German Compilation of F. 
Kallhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, clorh. 7s. Qd. 


The “ Grammatography” is offpred to tlip public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the iiioKt iinportunt ancient and niodeni languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage iiy tiie philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL IMDKX. 


C>sechiaii(orBohemian). Hebrew (currenthand). Polish. 

Daninh. Hebrew (Judtoo-Cler- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Demotic. Ilungurian. [uuui). Rt>inaic(ModefnCreek 

Hstrangelo. Illyrian. Hussiaii. 

Ethiopic. Irish. Hunes. 

Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Cioorgiiui. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Geriinm. Javanese, Servian. 

Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Gothic. Maiitshu. Sorbian (or Wendish). 

Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Greek Ligatures. Modem Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

(jri'ck (Archaic). Mongolian. 'J’amil. 

Canaretie (or Carnataca). Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Muntidian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). I’ibetan. 

('optic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. 'J’nrkish. 

Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Pcrsiiin. Wallaohian. 

(•ulic. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. ‘Wendish (or Sorbiun). 

0yriUic(or01(lSlavonic). Hebrew (Kabbinical). Phcoiiician. Zend. 

Grassmann.—WoBTEiiBUcn zbm Rio-Veda. Von Hehwann Gbassmann, 
i’rofessor am IVIarienslifts-Gymnasinm zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1776. .Cl 10s. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 

Amlmric. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Ax.syiian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bfigts. 

Burmese. 


Green. —Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Einhlem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Hknuy Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. ll.v. large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12«. 6d. 


Grey. —Handbook of African, Attstraltan, and Polynesian Phi- 
LOi.ooY, as represented in the Library of ills Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.O.I5., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Gape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blbek. 


Vol. I. Parti.—Smith Africa. 8vo. pp. 180. 20,5. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. As. 

Vol. 1. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2a. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Au^t^alia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Zs. 

Vol. II, Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New nebrides, comi>ri8- 
iug those of tlie Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tuna, and 
others, 8vo. p. 12. U. 

Vol. II. Parts.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan.Lan¬ 
guages, and Part^., Australia). 8vo. dd. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Fart 4.~New Zealand, the CUuthum Islands, and Auckland Islands. Svo. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. II. Part 4 Polynesia and Borneo. 8vg. pp. 77-154, 7s, 

Vol. lit. Part 1.—ManuHcripts and Incunablcs. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1. —Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 

Grey. —Maori Mementos : being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Natiire People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Kxplanatory Notes; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Uliveb B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 

GrifSn.—T he Rajas op the Punjab. Being tbe History of the Prin¬ 
cipal States in the I’anjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment. By Lbfel H . Gbiffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 

. Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. ziv. and (>30. 21it. 
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Griffis. —The Mikaho’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 fl.c# to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Eiperienoes, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Guiffis. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith. —Scenes from the Eamayana, Meghadeta, etc. Translated 
by Balfh T H. Guiffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6*. 

CoNTKM’s.—Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of llama—The Heir apparent— 

Manthara*K Guile—Dasaratha’e Oath—The Stop-mother - Mother and Son—The Triumph of 

Love—Parewcllt—The Ilermlt*8 Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 

Kuma*K Despair—The MesseiiKer Cloud—Khumbakarua—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory — 

Fe<^d the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. —The EXmXtan of yXiMiEi. Translated into English verse. 
By Rai,]>h T. H. Gkiffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 6 vols. 

Yol. 1.. containing Books I. and II. Demy 8 to. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 18». 

Vol. TI., containing Book IT., with additional Notes and Index of- Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. ISs. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

Grout. —The Isizulh : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Ilistorical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
Bvo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Gnbematis. —Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo ue Gubbrnatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institnto di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Eev. H. 
Gundekt, D. Ph. Royai 8 to. pp. viii. and 1116. 10s. 

Haas. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
THE British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is. 

Hafiz of Shiraz. —Selections from his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 
4to., pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oricutui Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Ubkuert, 
R.A. £2 2*. 

Haldeman. — Pennsyltania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6if. 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedward Hai.l, M. A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. 6rf. 

Hall. —On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Heferenoe to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon.; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6if. 

TTans Breitmaun Ballads. — See under Leland. 

Hardy. —Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Eev-. 
R. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 

BEasBonn. —The Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by B. Hassoun. With Illustra' 
tiona. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6<i. 
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Haswell. —Gkammatical Notes and Vocabtoaet op the Peghah 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. Py Rer. 3. M. 
Hasweli.. Bto. pp. xvi. and 160. 1 S<. 

Hang.— The Book of Aeha Vibap. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Sestur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with farther MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an A ppendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Mahtin 
Hauo, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx,, v., and 316. ' £l Ss. 

Hang. —A Lectoke on an Oeiginai. Speech of Zokoaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2«. 

Hang. —The Aitareta Brahman ah of the Rig Veda: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited,Translated, and Explained by Martin Uauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. 1. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrihcial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 

Hang. —An Old Zand-Paheavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destuu Hoshenoji Jamaseji. High-priest of 
the Farsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Uaug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15*. 

Haug. —An Oeb Pahlati-Pazand Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha¬ 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangii Jamastji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin IIaug, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 

Heaviside. —American ANTiauiTiEs ; or, the New "World the Old,- and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heavisioe. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6rf. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn. —Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. llErBURN, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from bis larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. lOs. 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and east into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin l.egrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hincks. —Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev, E. Hincks, D.O., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

Hodgson. —Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
op Nepal and Tibet j together with fhrther Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepkl. Reprinted with Corrections and Additions from 
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“ Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of t w Buddhists,” Seraropore, 
184!; and “Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,” 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Boyal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 14«. 

Hof&nann. —Shoppikg Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

■ By Professor J. Hoppmann. Oblong 8to. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 

Hoffinann, J. J. — A Japanese Gkammak. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. JBl Is. 

Holbein Society.—Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi¬ 
cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins. —Elementakt Gkammak of the Titkkish Jjanghagb. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. 48. 8s. 6(t. 

Howse. — A Gkammak of the Ckeb Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.6.S. Svo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — -A Compakative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 

High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., H.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter. —Statistical Account OS' ||he Pkotinces of Bengal. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-Genwal of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc.. Author of ‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
Svo. [^S/tortli/. 

Ikhwanu-s Safa. —IhewAnu-s SafI ; or, Beothees of Purity. De¬ 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindusttini by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown Svo. pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The).— A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Archaeo¬ 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.H.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

Inman. —Ancifnt Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. Hd. 

International Humismata Orieutalia. See under Marsden. 

Jaiminlya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. — See under Auctores Sansceiti. 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
in Pali, by V. Fausboll, with a Translation by H. C. Cbildebs, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. Svo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 
except Familiar Words; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabbz Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 664, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Johnson. —Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal 
Religion. India. By Samuel Johnson. Third Edition. Large 8vo., pp. vi. 
and 802, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 5s. *' 

Ealid-i-Afghani. —Translation of the Kalid-i-Afghani, the Text¬ 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trevor Chichele Plowden. Imp. 8xow 
pp. XX. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1876. £2 2s. 
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Ka^ika.—A Commektart ow Panint’s Grammatical ArnoEisMS. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit BAla SABTBt, Prof. Sansk. Coll.. 
Benares. First part, 8to. pp. 490. 16s. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Lanodaoe, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Kamayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghclkhand, 
Bhqjpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the liev. S. H. Kbllooo, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21». 

Kern.— The A^rtabhatita, with the Commentary Bhatodipikfi. of 
Paramadi 9 vara, edited by Dr. H. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 

Kern. — The Brhat-SanhttjC ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Vardha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, I’rofessorof Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 60, 
stitch^. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. be completed in Him Parte , 

Khir ad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Haffzu’d-din. A new edition of the HindOstdni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of HiudOstdni at the late l'’.B8t India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv.and 321. 18s. 

Kidd. —Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhom. — A Grammar op the Sanskrit Language. ByP. Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy Svo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6rf. 

Kielhorn. — EIatyayana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. Svo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 8s. 6 d , 

Kilgour. —The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Pheniciaus, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. Svo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6 d . 

Kistuer. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6tf. 

Koch. — A Historical Grammar or the English Language. By C. E. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
B. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [Hearly ready . 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 7s. 6 d . 

Koran (The). —Sec also Sale. 

Kroeger. —The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroegee. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 

Contknts.— Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.—II. The Minnelay.—III. The 

Divine Minnesong.—IV. Walther von der Vogelweide.—V. Ulrioh yon Lichtenstein.—VI. The 

Metrical Romances of the Mlnnesingra- and Gottfried von Strasaburg’s • Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacombe. —Dictionnaibe et Grammaiee db la Langue des Cris, 
par le R5v. P^re Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. zx. and 713,iv. and 190. 21s. 

Laghn Kanmndi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Prin¬ 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Syo. pp.xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £1 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 

. . from the Dutch by Reginald' Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. 'Words. Crown Svo. pp. ix. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6 d . 
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Legge. —Tnatotteai, Lecttoe on the Constituting of a Chinese Chate 
in the'University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876', by Rev. James Leoge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 6rf. 

Legge. —The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leoqe, 
D.D., of the Loudon Missionary Society. In seven vois. 

Tol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. <>‘26, cloth. £,'2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £.2 2t. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Sbang, and the Pro¬ 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. in. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—786, cloth. ji62 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 18‘2-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrifie.ial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwun, Cbwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 41U. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents:—Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge. —The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 

Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leuob, D. D., LL.D. 
Vol. 1. The Lite and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. lUs. 6(7. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 

Vol. III. The She .King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8 to., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12s. 

Leigh. —The Religion of the Woeld. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

Leland. —The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
6. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6(7. 

Leland. —The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6s. 

Hans Beeitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, cloth. 2s. 6(7. 

Hans Bueitmann’b Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By CHARLfie 
G. l<eland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. Is, 

Hans Breitmann as an TJhlan. Six'Hew Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, Bewe(L Is. * 
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Leland. —^Fpsang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priest* in the Fifth Century. By Cuahi.es 6. Lelanh. Cr.< 8 vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7«. 6d. 

Leland. —English Gu>sy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By CHABLiis O. I.^ei.and, Author of “The Knglish Gipsies,’’ 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmek; and Janet Tockbv. Crown 8 vo. doth, pp. lii. 
and 276. 7s. 6rf. 

Leland. —Pldgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap, 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 6*. 

Leonowens. —The English Goveeness at the Siamese Copet- 
beiiig Hecollections of six years in the Koyal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hauuiette Leonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 128. 

Leonowens. —The Romance of Siamese Hariim Life. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens, Author of “The English Governess at the Siamese Court.’’ 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8»o doth, pp. viii. and ‘278. 14s. 

Literature. —Tkansactions of the Royal Society of Liteeatpre of 
thg United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4lo. plates ; 1827-39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, 8vo. plates, 
184.3-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 lOs. A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.K.6.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £S 8s. 

Lobscheid. —Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.B.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. doable columns, pp. 600, 

bound. £2 8s. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.)—The Ltteraxpre of American Aboriginai 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Thubnbr. Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.—xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii.—xiv.; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv.—xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Kditor to the same, 
also aiphabeticaliy arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247—266; and List ot 
Errata, pp. 257, 2.68. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6<f. 

Luzzatto. —Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Lanopage and the 
Talmud Babylonical Idioms. By S. D. Lukzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldamher. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 122. 7s. 6(f. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy CoLLoauiAL. By Bey. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. Svo. sewed,pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy. 1871. £1 Is. 

Maclay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. li. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871- £4 4s. 

.Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohpn Bhatt, by 
Krishnachandradharmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Harivansh.) 3 vols. Svo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 

Maba-Vira-Charita ; or, tbe Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 

• An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhav'abhiici, By John Pickeord, M.A. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. , 
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Maino-i'Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts fin Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484.. 1871. 16«. 

Maltby. —A Pkacticai. Handbook of incB Ueita oe Odita Lanottaoe. 
8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10«. 6rf. 

Manava-ELalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckbk. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipnlus Vocabulorum; A Ehyraing Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 

Manning.— An Inotirt into the Chaeacteb and Origin of the 
PossBsstva Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By Ahe late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 5*. 

March.— A Comparatite Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Langhage; 
in which its forma are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1873. lOs. 

Markham.— Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Ynoas of 
Peru; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and ‘‘Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 233, cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Markham.— Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements K. Markham, K.R.O.S. Crown 
Bvo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Markham.— A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Cbincfaon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Flea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.II., 
F.K.S., Commeudador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academiee Csesart-Es 
Naturse Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 

2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28s. 

Markham. —^The Narratives of the Mission op George Bogle, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements E Markham, C.B., F.R S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 21s. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

Part 1. Ancient Indian Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R S., etc., etc. 
With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9s. *id. 

Fart II. Coins of the ITrtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole. Royal . 
4to. pp. xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9s. 

Fart III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the F.arliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the AebrnmenidsB. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 4to. pp. viii. and 56, with three autotype 
plates. ■' 
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Part IV. The Poins of the Tulnni IJynasty. By Edward Thomas Hogehs. 4to. 
pp. iv. and 22, and 1 plate. Just ready. » 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage, By Percy Gardner, M.A. 4to. 7 Autotype 
Plates and about 60 pages. Nearly ready. 

Mason. —Bitrhah: its People and Ifataral Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M. R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon, 1860. 30*. 

Mason. —The Pali Text op Kachchatano’s Grammar, with Enolish 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the Tarions Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2('8, 76, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. II*. Crf. 

Mathews. —Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
TICLFS, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with hinglish Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2*. 6<f. 

MatlAraprasada Misra.— A Trilinghal Dictionary, being a conipre- 
hensive I.exicon in English, UrdO, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdfi and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathuba- 
prasAda Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares, 8to. pp. xt. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £Z 2s. 

Mayers. —Illustrations op the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By Widliam Frederick Maters, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. 1*. 6rf. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Header’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio¬ 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. liemy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5*. 

Medhurst. —Chinese Dialoohes, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18*. 

Megha-Data (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth,pp. xi. and 180. 10*. 6(f. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society op London, 1863 ■ 
1864. 8to., pp. 542, cloth. 21*. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. 11. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21*. 

Mills —The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By Ci D. B. Mills. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7*. 6rf. 

Minocheheiji. — Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastur Mino.chehebji Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. clxxix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14*. 
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Mitra.— The AHTiairiTiEa of Oeissa. By Rajendraiaea Mitha. 
Vol. Ta Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 3(i Plates. 4s. 

Moellendorff.— Mandal of Chihese Bibhogeapht, beinR a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. P. von Moellbndoiiff, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £\ 10s. 

Molesworth.—A Dictiohart, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by GeouoK and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Moleswobth. Koyal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1837. £S 3s. 

Molesworth.— A Compenhttim of Moleswobth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edition, llevised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21s. 

Morley.—A Desciuptite Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian LangcaOes preserved in the Library of the Itoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1834. 2s. 6if. 

Morrison.—A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morkison, O.L). Two vols. Vol. 1. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 82S, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1863. £6 6s. 

Mnhammed.— The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhamnied Ibn 
isliak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hishatn. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten- 
PELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6cl, Each 
part sold separately. 

The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
hceu carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Pb.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
Into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. XX. 332, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1871. 2Is. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 324, cloth. 1873. 21s. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religions 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 21s. 

Miiller. —The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to ns 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, ttie Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I, Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp. clii. ami 264. 12s. Od. 

MiiRer.— The Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Samhita and Rada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max MUller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. I7<K), 
sewed. 32s. [/n thtpreu. 
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Muller. — Lectitbe on BuonnisT Nihilism. By F. Max Muleee, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of OxlV»rd; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nagananda ; or the Joy op the Snake-Woeld. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmre Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 6rf. 

Nalopjikhyanam. — Stoky op Nai.a ; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
'i'ho Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monibk 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. U. II. Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 16 a. 

STaradiya Dhanna Sastram; on, the Institutes op Naeada. Trans¬ 
lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. J uLius 
Jolly, ITiiiversity, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. lOs. 6rf. 

Newman. — A Dictionary op Modern Araric — 1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. .S. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Kmeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 876—464, cloth. £l 1*. 

Newman. — A Handbook op Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth, i.oudon, 1866. 6.«. 

Newman. —The Text op the Iquvinb Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Fuancis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp.xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 

Newman. —Orthocpy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of Cniversity College,London. 8vo.pp.28,sewed. 186.9. Is. 

Nodal. —Elementos he GramAtica Qdichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 
Bajo los Anspicios de la Uedentora, Sociedad de Filkntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is. 

Nodal. —Los Vinculos he Ollanta y Cusi-Kcuyllor. Drama en 
Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd. Bajo los Au8|iioio8 de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fildntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Boy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6rf. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar op the French. Italian, Spanish, 
AND PoBTUOUBSE Lanquaoks. By Edwin a. Notley. Crown oblong 8to. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 6d. 

Nutt. — Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15s. 
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Sutt. — A Sketch of Samasttak History, Dogma, and Litebattoe. 
Publislled as an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Deray 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Docble 
Letters by II. Jehuda Ilayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Qikatilia, of Oordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
■with an English Translation by J. W. No’it, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. aa. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Holder. 
The Original Frisian 'J’ext, as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema ; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R. 
Sandbach. 8to. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 

Ollanta: A Drama in the Qdicuda Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress.— Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna¬ 

tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5s. 

Oriental Congress —Transactions op the Second Session op the 
International Conouess or Orientalists, held in London in .September, 
1874. 'Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 21*. 

Oshiim. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palacesi, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2-2s. 

Vol. I.—From the Colonifsation of the Valley to the Visitof the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. —Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and As-syrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, ]VI.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12a, 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A., Profo.ssor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Square 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10* &d. 

Palmer. —Leaves prom a Word Hunter’s Note Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev A. Smyth e Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xh.-316. 7s. 5d. 

Palmer. —The Song op the Reed ; and other Pioces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp, 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, trom Omer el Kheiyifm, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Namall. — The Pand-NAmah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
AuaubAd MabXspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gnjerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabboy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edaiji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. (id. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max MuUer’s Translation of the 

“ Hio-Veua.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

Faspati. —Etudes sue les TchinghianLs (Gypsies) ou BohIimiens de 
L’Empire Ottoman. Far Alexandre G. Paspati, H.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 
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Patell.—CowASJKE Patell’s CnnoNOLOfiT, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeku, Hindhs, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, .Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjeis 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Peking Gazette. —Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, and 1876. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, 177. 10». 6d. each. 

Percy.—Prsnop Pekcy’s Polio MANwcEirxs—B allads and IIomanoes. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., f'ellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
Colluf'o, C’ambridfrc; and Frerlerick J. Furiiivall. M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University. Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, EstL, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol.'2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Homy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, .£6 6«. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What¬ 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10*. Largo 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £ 1 ’2. 

Pkilological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 

eluding tlie I’roeccdings of the IMiilologica) {Society for the years 18i2-l8>3, 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 

Philological Suciety^s Kxtra Volumes. U vols. In all 30 vols, 8vo, bound in 
cloth lettered. i{l9 3s, 6d. 


Sold Separately. 

Proceedings (Tlic) of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 6 vols. 

8vo. cl. .£3. 

*,* Very few sets remain for sale. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. cl. £10 16*. 

*,• The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be bad in 
comjilcte sets, us above. 


Separate Volumes. 

For 18,54: containing papers by Rev. J. AV. Blakeslcy, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Hr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiieker, I’rof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr, R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Henslcigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 io*. 

For 185.5: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleck, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. I,atham, Henry Malden, 
W. Kidley, Thos. Watts, Ilonsleigb AVedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1*. 

*.♦ Kimilarai Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
II. Weiigwood, separately. 1*. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. do llaan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, Ilcnsleigh Wedgwood, 11. F. AVeyraouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
arc omitted.) £1 10*. 

The price of the volumes, 1854 and 1856, is 21*. each. That of the volume 
for 1866-7, 30*. The subsequent volumes are 12*. each, excepting that for 1868: 
including the volume of plarly English Poems, Lives of the Saints, edited from MSS. 
,l>y F. J. Furnivall; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, 
Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Uaan Hettema, Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 
8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1869: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
• Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key. Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulssky, 
Henslcigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 1’2«. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The)— continued. 

For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth. the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. .-( 601118 , T. F. Barhutn, llov. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Dauby P. Fry, Prof. T. II. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Ilensleigh Wedgwood, Jl. F. Wey¬ 
mouth, etc. 8 vo. cl. 12.9. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by 0. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, IT. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, llobert Peacock, Ilensleigh Wedgwood, K. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8 vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning’s (.Tas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. : 2. Ninvman’s (Kraneis W’.) Text of 
the Iguviuc Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.) (iraraniiir and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreaus An Bys—Tlie 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. Hvo. cl. 12.?. 

•** Separately : Manning’s Inquiry, its. —Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 3 . 9 .— 
Stokes’s Uwreans An Bys, 8 . 9 . 

For 1863: including W’^heatley’s (II. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English I,anguag(!; and papers by I’rof. AnIVeeht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. II. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. II. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Gulhbraud Vigfusson, Ueusleigh Wcrlgwood, 11. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8 vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1800 ; including 1. Gregor’.s (Rev. Walter) Bantfshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Wolds omitted by Jamie,son; 2. Edmoudston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and jiapcrs by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danhy P. Fry, Prof. 'T. H. 
Key, Guthhrand Vigfusson, Hensleigli Wedgwood, etc. 8 vo. el. 12*. 

*„* 'J'he Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, arc out of print. 
Besides contrihutions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume lor 
1807 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Paheolype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy.” 'The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis's (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry HI. in Oct. 1258; to which are added “ The Cuckoo’s Song 
and “'The Prisoner’s Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Ccntuiy, with Glossary; and 2 . 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. II.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4—Sweet’s (11.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual .\ddres.ses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 
2 . C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
young Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by U. Jcimer; 6 . The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy ; 6 . English Metre, by Prof. J. B, Mayor; 7. Words, Logie, and 
Grammar, by II. Sweet; 8 . The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morlill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by U. Jeuiier. 
Parts 1 and 2, 8 yo. 

Part 3 is in the press. 

The Society's Extra Volumes. 

Skeat’s (Roy. W. W.) Mooso-Gothio Gloasary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
M(BSo-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng¬ 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mceso-Gothic. London, 186K 
Sq. 8 vo. cl. 9*. 

Mcdiceval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1600. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by \V. 
Wagner. Part 1. Seven Poems, throe of which appear for the first tinre. 
London, 1870. 8to. lUs. 6 d. 
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PhiUips.— The Docthine of Adbai the Apostle. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Oripnal Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Oeoroe Phillips, B.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. &d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of ’Trinity College, Cambridge, K. 3, 15. Col¬ 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough ” 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the latnsdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. is. Gd. 

Pimentel. — Citadro descbxptivo t compar.ativo de las Lebtottas 
iNuioENAS BE Mtsxico, o Tratado do Filologia Mexicana. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edlcton nnica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 1875. 
£2 2s. 

Pischel. —Hemacanera’s Grammatik eer Prakrii'spe.achen (Siddha- 
bemscandram Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen nnd Erliiuterndon Anmerkungcn. 
He'rausgcgebcn von Bichauu Pischel. Part I. Text und Wbrtverzeichniss. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8s. 

Pope. — A Tamit, Handbook ; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints. Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
6. U. Pope, Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21s. 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. 'The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of tlie Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English 'Pranslation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor¬ 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14s. 

Priaolx. —Qujsstiones Mosaic.®; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaolx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

BAmayan of Valmiki. —5 vols. See under Griffith. 

Bam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and Enolish DicxioNAEr. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. W’ith an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’a College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Ram Raz.— Essat on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £i 2s. 

Rask.— A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Second edition, 

■' corrected and improved. 18mo, pp. 200, cloth, 5s. Gd. 

Rawlimson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 

, Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. Gd. 
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Eawlinson. —Outlines of Asstrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lient. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 

A. H.Xatakd, Esq., D.C.L. Svo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Kawlinson. —Insceittion of Tig lath Pileser I., King of Assyria, 

B. c. 1160, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hinoks, 
and Dr. Opbert. Publisiied by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Eawlinson. —Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Eedhouse. —The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mfxum of Ottoman 

CoLLoaoiAL Languaob ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Reduouse, F.K.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 5s. 

Renan. —An Essay on the Age and Antiouitt of the Book of 
Nabatha5an Aguiculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sbemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de I’lnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Revue Celtique. —The B,evub Celtioue, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con¬ 
ducted by H. Gaiooz. 8vo. Subscription, £l per Volume. 

Rhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys. Cr. Svo. 
cloth, pp. xii. and 4.58. 12s. 

Rig-Veda.— See Muller. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita : The Racreu Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans¬ 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Marots, ok the 
Stokm-Gods. 8vO. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1866. 12s. 6d. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. U. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedwaud Hall. Vol. 1. Svo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Rig-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Keligious and Social Institutions of the llindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.8., etc. Edited by E. K. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14*. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols, V. and VI. in the Press. 

Roe and Fryer. —Trayels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
\Veekly Englishman.” Svo. cloth, pp. 474. 7*. 6d. 

Rcehrig. — The Shortest Boad to German. Designed for the use 
of both TAjachers and Students. By F. L. 0. Rieukio. Cr. Svo. clotJj, 
pp. vii. and 226. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Rogers. —Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside Dynasty. By 
Edwakd Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. Svo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 6s. 
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Sosny.— A Gkammab- oj the Chihese Langeasb. By Professor 
Leon be Kosnt. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3». ,, 

Bndy. — The CHmESE Mandaein Langhage, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Leaminjf Languages. By Chables Roby. In 8 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 Is. 

Sabdakalpadrama, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of BajXh 
Rabhakanta Beta. In Bengali eharacters. 4to. I’arts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3*. 6<f. each part. 

Saknntala. —KALinisA’s CAKUNTAiA. The Bengali Becension. "With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richakd Piscreb. 8to. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 12». 
Saknntala. —A Sanskkit Dkama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monies 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, cl. £1 Is. 

Sale. — The Koran; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Gbouqe 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7*. 

SS.iua-yidhd.na-Brahmana. "With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Buhnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8ro. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12s. 6(7. 

Sanskrit Works. —A Cataloohe of Sanskrtt Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by ThUbnbb & Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. Is. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; or, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 

In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15». 

Satow. —An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsKiBASHi Masaxata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 366, cloth. 12s. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d. 

Sayce. — The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. ft. 
Bayob, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10s. 6(7. 

Scarborough. —A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough. Wesleyan Missionary, Uatikow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 10s.6(7. 
Scheie de Vere. —Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele db Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8to. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10s. 6(7. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms: the English of the New World. 
By M. ScHELB De Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth. 12s. 

Schleicher. —Compendium: of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Eoropban, Sanskrit, Grbbk, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbbbt 
Bendall, 6.A., Chr. CoU. Camb. Fart I. 8yo. cloth, pp. 184. 7s. 6(7. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6s. 

t(chemeil. — ^El Mubtaker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyront). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1002 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ihrauim 
S cHBiiBlL. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 6a. 
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ScMagintweit. —Bucdtiism in Tibkx. Illustrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments *nd objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emu. Schlaointweit, LL.D. With a 
l'’olio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 401. £2 2». 

Schlagintweit. —Gi.oksaut op Gkoorapiitcal Teems puom India and 
Tiiiet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann dp. 
Schlaointweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,”the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlaointwkit’s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
290. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 140. 5s. 

Shapuijj Edalji.—A Grammar of tup. Guj.ARATf Language. By 
SiiAPUitji Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 10.v. dd. 

Shiipurji' Edalji. — A Dictionarv, GnjitvTi and English. By SiiAPURji 
Hhalji'. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, jip. xxiv. and S74. 21«. 

Sherring —The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Hciiiiros in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. SiinuitiNO, M.A., 
liL.J).; and i’refaccd with an Introductionliy Fitzrdwakd Hall, Esq., H.C.E. 
8vo. cloth, ])p. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 

Sherring. —IIinuu Trhies and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sheiuiing, M.A., LE.IS., l.ondon, Autlior of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. 
£4 4.S. 

Sherring. —Tub History of Protestant Missions in India. From 
their coTiimeneonient in 1700 to 1871. Hy the Rov. M. A. SiiEitniNO, M.A., 
London Mission, Henares. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp* xi. and 482. 16*. 

Singh. —Sakiiee Book; or, Tlie Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 

, Religion and Doctrines, translated from (looroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Biuoar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15s. 

Skeat. — A List oe Enoi.isii Words, the Etymology of which is illus¬ 
trated by Comparison witii Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfnssoii's Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo¬ 
logical Society of London. 11176. Demy 4to. sewed. 2.v. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese anu English. 
of Places, I’orsons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, Tlie Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B,, 
Loudon, Medical .Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 7’2, 
and X. 1870. 10«. G<7. 

Smith. —Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
IIistory of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Soi’iiocLEs. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. dE2 2s. 

Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 106. 7s. Gd. 
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Sophocles. —Okeek Lexicon op the Roman and Byzantine Peeiods 
(from B.O. 146 to a.d. 1100). By £. A. Sophocles. Imp. Sto. pp. xvi. 1183, 
cloth. 1870. 4:210«. 

Steele. —An Eastern Love Story. Kosa JXtakaya: a Buddhistic 
J.egenclary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6*. 

Stent. —The Jade Cuaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By OBOiiOE Cahteh Stbnt, 
M.IM.C.B. Ii.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,” “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. Ss. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocaddlary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £110*. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By O. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 260. 1874. 16*. 

Stoddard. —Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spolinn in 
Oroomiuh, Persia, and in Koordistan. By liev. 1). T. Stohdaud, Missioriaiy of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. hds., pp. 190. 10s. Cd. 

Stokes. —Behnans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Bditcd, with a 'I'ranslation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15«. 

Stokes. —Gotdeuca— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18*. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the Oid English Lanohage. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Kkancis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 691. 1873. In 

wrapper, 41 11*. Cd.; cloth, £1 14*. 

Stratmann. —An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo, cloth, pp. 60. 3*. 

Strong. —Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne MELANtmioN Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 66. 2*. Cd. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the ).—See Whitney. 

Swamy. — Tim DathItansa ; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotnma Buddha. The Puli Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By Sir M. CoomXka SwAmy, Mndelihr. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. 

10*. Set. 

Swamy. —^The DathAvansa; or, tho History of the Tooth-Rolic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demv 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6*. 

Swamy. — Shtta Ni'pAta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
CoomAra Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6*. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
inelnding an Investigation of tho General Laws of Sound Change, and fujl 
Word Lists. By Henuy Sweet. Homy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 104. 
4s. 6d. 
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. Syed Ahmad.—A Sekies of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Sted Ahmad Khan Baiiadou, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, £l 10s. 

TiUttiriya-Prati9akhya.—Soo 'W hitnet. 

Talmud. —Selections feom the Taxmitd. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of that Ancient Book. Its Commentaries, 'feacliing. Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketehes of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Poland. 8vo. cloth, pp. 382. 16». 

Tarkavachaspati. —Vachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Taranatha TAnKAVACHASPATi, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit Collie of Calcutta. An Alpha¬ 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. ISs. each Part. 

Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Seiences ; Architecture, Civil, Military and Naval; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
. by Dr. K. Karmausch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English—Ocrm.an—French. 8vo. pp. 666. 12s. 

Vol. II. German—English—French. 8vo. pp. 646. 12s. 

Vol. Ill. French — Gorman — English. 8to. pp. 618. 12«. 

Teclmologial Dictionary.—P ocket Dictionaht of Technical Tebms 
Used in Akts and Sciences. EngUsh-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Kaumakboii. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. cloth. 12s. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Rhssell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wvnkyn de Woude, Anno Domini 
1S13. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fuepeuick J. Fuuni- 
VAi.L, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the J’hilological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp, xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. If. 11s. 6d. 

Thibaut.—T hf, SiiLVAstfiRAs. English Translation, with an Intro¬ 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 

Thomas. —Early Sassanian Insceii’tions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Bahek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hfijiiibad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christiau. By Edwaud 
Thomas, F.Il.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas. —The Chronicles of the PathIn Kings of Dehm. Illus¬ 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward ' 
Thomas, P.R.S,, late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467.” 
1871. £1 8s. 

Thomas. —The Retenhe Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 

■ from A.p. 1693 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathiin. 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, P.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 00, cloth. 

' 3s. tirf. 
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Thomas.— Comments on Recent Peiievi DECinrEKMENTS. With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and confributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristtin. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edwauu Thomas, F.ll.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 0^. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By K. Thomas, F.U.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas. — Records of the OurrA Bynastt. Illustrated by Inscrip¬ 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is a<lded a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, I'.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. I’rico 14s. 

Thomas. —Jainism; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Beligions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythiaus. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Hdwakd 
Thomas, F.ll.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 21 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7 s. 6(/. 

Thomas. —The Theory and Practice op Creoi.e Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain tTrinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 1S."). 12s. 

Thorhum. —BannIj ; or, Our Al’Klidn Frontier. By 8. S. Tuoriidun, 
I.C.S., Settlement (Iffluer of the Baiinu District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
18s. 

Thorpe.— BirnoMATARinM Anolicfm .iEvi Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King .dSthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Contjuoror. Containing: I. Miscellaneons Charters. II. 
Wills. HI. Guilds. 1V. Manumissions and Actjuittances. With a Transla¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Bknjamin Tiioki-h, Member of the Koyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. £l hs. 

Tindall. —A Grammar and Vocahulary of tub Namaoita-Hotteetot 
Lanqhaoe. By IIbnry Tindai.i., Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catuloguo of Sanskrit Iiitora- 

tUrc, chielly printed in Euroi:e. 'I'o which is added a Catalogao of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Ctitaloguo of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 3vo. sd . pp. 84. 2s. Gil. 

Trumpp.— -Grammar of the Pakto, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and North-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumi’P.' 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 

Trumpp.— Grammar op the Sindhi LaNghaoe. Comjtarwl with tho 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Eunest' 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Mujcsty*s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15s. 

Van der Tunk.— Outlines op a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. VAN DEB Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tuuk. —Short Account op the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp.S2. 2s.6<f. 

Vedarthayatua (The) » or, an Attcm])t to Interpret tho Vedas. A 
Mtirathi and English Trtuislation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Safiihita 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. I'tirU I. to XII. 8vo. pp. I—313. Price 3s. 6rf. 
each. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and llliistiated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purimas. By the late II. 11. Wil.-,on, M..A., F.ll.S., Bodeu I’ro- 
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fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hali^ In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. M,. each. 

Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzodward Ilall. Cloth. 12«. 

Wade.— Yii-YEN Tzii-Enn Cm. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, os spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department, in eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Tiiomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 120 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. — WiiN-CiiiEN Tzu-Eru Cm. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas FnANcisWAnR, C.B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £1 10s. 

Wake.—CrTAi’TEES on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of-com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Stanieand Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

Watson.—I ni)kx to tuk Kattvk and ScrENriric Names oe Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.8,, F.R.A.S., etc., Iteporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. ^1 11s. 6«1. 

Weber.—O n tub IIamayana. By Dr. AmniEcnT WEBEit, Berlin. 
'I’ranslated from the German by the llev. U. 0. Boyd, M .A. Ueprinted from 
“ The Indian Antiquary.” Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5«. 

WedgTWOOd. — A Dictionakt or Enoeisii Etymology. By IlBNSLBinn 
Wedgwood. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Hoots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Parts, of 160 pages. Price 6s. each; or complete in oue volume, cl. 
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Wedgwood.— On tttu Origin of Language. By IIensleigii Wudgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
8*. Gd. 

West.—G lossary and Index of the Paulavi Tests of the Book or 
Arda Viriif, The Tale of Gosht-1 Fryano, The Iladokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Kiraiigistan; prepared from Dostur Ilosliangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viruf Haniak, and from tlie Original Texts, with 
Notes on Pahhivi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.l). lloviscd by Martin 
Hauo, Ph.P. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352, 2os. 

Wheeler. —The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,” etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18s. 

Vol. II., The Uamayana and the Brah manic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with' 
two Maps. 2Is. 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Eevival. pp. 484, with two maps. 18#. 

Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman llule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 14s. 

Vol. iV. Part 11. In the press. 
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Wheeler.—JointNAL of a Votaoe up the lEttAWAnnTTo Manhaiai' and 
Bhaho. By J. Talbovs Wheeler. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871.'• 3s. 6ti. 

Whitney. —Omental and Lingdistic Studies. First Scries. The 

Veda; theAvesta; the Science of Language. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. Svo. cl., 
pp. X. and 418. 12s. 

Contents. —The Vi'das.—The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.—Muller’s History of Vodic 
l..itoratnrc.—The 'Pranslution of the Veda.— Muller’s Uijf.Veda TraiiKhitian.— TheAvesta.— 
ludo-Europoan Philology and Ethnolojfjr.—Muller’s Lectures on LanguaKC.—Present State of 
the <2uestioii as to the Origin of Language.—lUeck and the Siinious Theory of Language.— 
Sclileiclicr and tho Physical 'J’heory of Language.—Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of 
Language.—Language and Education.—Index. 

Whitney. —Omental and Linguistic Studies. Py W. D. Wiutnet, 
I’rofcssor of Sanskrit. Second Series. Contents: The Knst and West—Keligion 
and Mythology—Orthography and Phonology—Ilindd Astronomy. Crown Svo. 
cloth, pp. 446. 12s. 

Whitney. —Athaeva Veda FKATK^XEnrA ; or, Caunakfya Caturadhya- 
yikh (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Wii.liam 1). Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8 to. pp. 286, boards. £l 11s. Gd. 

Whitney. —Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitnfa'. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10s. 6(7. 

Whitney. —Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-Europi'an Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modiirn Liinguagos in Y'ale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Deeleusion and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the llev. li. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. Svo. cl., pp. xxii. and 818. 5s. 

Whitney. —Suhya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-hook of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Caleniations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. Svo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. jBl 11s. Cd. 

Whitney.— TXiTTiBfYA-PitiTKjAKiiYA, with its Commentary, tho 
Tribhhshyaratna: Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. Svo. pp. 469. 1871. £l 5s. 

Williams. —A Dictionaby, English and Sanscbit. lly Monieb 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £8 3s. 

Williams. —A Sanskeit-English Dictionaby, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and otlier cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monieb 
Williams, M.A., liodcn Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth. £4 14s. 6d. 

Williams. —A Pbactical Geammab of the Sanskbit Language, ar¬ 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Monier Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionaby of the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as hoiM in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and ShanghaL By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to, cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1262. 1874. £5 6s. 

Williams. —Fikst Lessons in the Maobi Language. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. Svo. pp. 98, cloth. 6s. 
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Wilson.—Works of the late Hokace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., 

Memb-ir of the Uoyal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and lloden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Vols I. and II. Essays ano Lectdres chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vl. and 416. 21s. 

Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Essays Analytical, Cbitioal, and Philological, on 
SuBjBCTS CONNECTED vviTic Sanskbit Litebatobe. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. Price 36s. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIll, IX. and X. Vishnd PdbAn.4, a System op Hindu My¬ 
thology AND Tuadition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus¬ 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhn&s. lly the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by Fitzeuwabd Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 2/. 12s. 6i/. 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Pitzedward Hall. Cloth. 12s. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens op the Tiieatbe op the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. Ity the late Hobace Hayman Wilson, M.A,, 
F. ll.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 21s. 

Wilson.—S elect Specimens of inE Theathe of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late IIouack Hayman Wilson, 
M.A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384 j iv. 
and 418, cloth. 

CONTKNTS, 

Vol. I.—Preface—Trcatiso on the Dramatic System of the Ilindus^Dramas translated from the 
C>riK:inul Sanskrit—Tho Alrichchakuti, or the Toy Cart—Vikiam aand Urvasi, or tlio 
Hero and the Nymph—Utlai'a lldiua Charitra, or continuation of the History of 
lidum. 

Vol. IL—Branms translated from tho Original Sanskrit—Maldti and Mddhava, or the Stolon 
Marriage—Mudrd Kakshasa, or the Signet of tho Minister—Itatndvolf, or tho 
Necklace—Appcmiix, coTitaining short accounts of different i>ramas. 

Wilson. — The Pkesent State of the Cultivaiton of Omental 
Literature. .4 Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8»o. pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. Od. 

Wilson.— A Dictionary in Sanskrit and English. Translated, 
amoiidod, and enhirged friim an original compilation prepared by Icarnod Natives 
for the College of Fort William by il. 11. Wil.son. Tho Tliird Edition edited 
by Jaguiimohaiia Tarkalankara and Khettramohaiia Mookorjeo. I’uhlished by 
Gyanendrachandra Eayachoudhnri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. US 3s. 

Wise.— Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s. 6rf. 

Wise.—R eview op the History of Medicine. By Thomas A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xoviii. and 397; Vol. H. 
pp. 674. lOs. 

Withers.—T he English Language Spelled as Pronounced, with 
enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. With Specimen. By George Withers. 
Royal 8to. sewed, pp. 84. Is. 

Wordsworth.—T he Church of Thibet, and the Historical Analogies 
of Buddhism and Christianity. A Lecture delivered at Bombay by W, Words- 
woBTH, B.A., Paincipal of Elpbinstone College. 1877. 8vo. pp. 51. 2s. 6«f.* 

' Wright.—F eudal Manuals op English History. A Series of 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to tlio Fifteenth, for the use of tho Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas 
WntoiiT, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. doth, pp. xxiv. aad 184. 1872. 15s 
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Wright. —The Homes op Othek .Hats. A History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Age^ By Thomas WiftSHT, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations from the lilunilnations in contemporary 
Manuscripts and other SouKcesi, drawn and' engraved W F. W. Fairholt, Esq., 
F.S.A. 1 Vol. medium 8vo. handsomely hound in ffloth, pp. xv. and 512, 
350 Woodcuts. £1 1*. 'f, . 

Wright. —The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon ; a Hiato'iy of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-S.axons to 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Eemains brought to Light by B'econt 
Research. By Thomas Wrioht, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., etc., etc. 'I bird Cor¬ 
rected and Enlarged Edition. Kumerous Illustrations. Crown 8vu. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 6C2. 14*. 

Wright. —Anolo-Saxon and Old-Engli.sh Vocabulaeies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Ishand 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wiuoht, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Riohaiid 
W uLCKBH. [In the press, 

Wylie. —Notes on Chinese Lttebatuee ; with introductory Remarks 
on tbe Progressive Advancement of tbe Art; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Cliina. 4to. pp. 2!)6, cloth. Price, £1 Ifi.v. 

Yajurveda. —The White Yajue Veda in the MXdhyandina Recen¬ 
sion. With tlie Commentary of Mahidliara. Parts 1 to 24. Large square 8vo. 
2.1. 6d. each. (Will be completed in about 36 parts.) 

Yates. — A BengXli Geammae. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from bis Introduction to the Bengidi Ijangm.ge 
Edited by I.WenoUR. Fcap. 8vo., |>p. iv. and 150,bds. Calcutta, 1SU4, 3*. (id. 
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